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PREFACE, 



The Twelve Sermons constitutjng this volume, were 

written and delivered. wliiJc Mr, Mann was President 

!>f Antioch College. The Faculty of the College re- 

tined the privilege of preaching in thtir own hands, 

Band either ofSciated alternately, or agreed upon bivitr 

ig other clergymen, or perchaucB laymen, from ubitrnd, 

tto take their places. 

The Editor has added to the Sermons the Medita- 
tions that were found in the manuscripts, and which, 
Ihough not read, undoubtedly formed the basis of the 
prayers accompanying the Sermons. 

The Careful reviaing hand of the Autlior would 
loubtleas have given these Sermons to the world, if lie 
lad ever published them, in a more perfect form, and 
Iwith the addition of much that was spoken extempo- 
raneously when delivered; but they will be valuable as 
ley are, it is hoped, to those who lovod to listen to his 
[teachings* 
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GOD'S BEING THE FOUNDATrON OF llilMAN DUTY, 



In the new aiitl almost parental relation in which I 
stand to young men and young women, I prnpcisL^ to 
deliver a series of Discourses on vonoas sutjccts pei^ 
taining to Human Duty, anJ particularly deajgued to 
bIiuw that tho rf:aliza,tIon ot" Happiness can alone coniu 
from tlie imrtonnauce of Duty. 

These Diseoursea will not bfi thcologica], though they 
will have something to say re<ipectiiif; the tiiatence, 
character, and attributes of God, and much to say re- 
specting liis laws and government on earth. They will 
not be strictly scieDtific ; though they "^^-'ill wflennit! and 
solicit tlie aid of all those departiiiL'uts uf systematized 
knowledge which we dignity with the name uf science ; 
— all oiu" natural and moral sL'ienccs bein^ hut expre;^ 
slons of God's will as maoifestcd in natm"e and man. 
Least of all will they be devoted to mere questions of 
puhtical Kconomy, or pi-ofit and loss, in a mercantile or 
worldly sense ; though even here, they wilt avail tliem- 
s(jlvL=;3 of every opportunity to demonstrate tJiat, as 
" godlincaa is. great gain," so there can be uo great 
gain^ or gain of any hind, in despite nr in defiance of 

eodlinesH, 

^ [III 
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Not being an ordaiiic<l minister of the Gospel, I may 
conform to tlie almost imivoraal custom of sucli persons, 
in not speaking from a text ; and yet I mny be nllowod 
to cite the text whiirh an ordained minister would preacb, 
upon. 

In repiiard to Duty, I believe not only in the Ten 
CoiuinanchiK>nt3, but in tt^n thousand. God lives an<] 
mles byliLw; nnil, therefore, wherever He lives, and 
wherever He rules, there is law, and a bivv of God is a 
corainaiiJ. All the kingdoms of nature around ns — 
the inorganic wliicli exists, and tlie organic wlucli lives, 
and the sentient wlucli feels — are pervaded hy God's 
laws. We also, in all our powers, faeijtics, and sn*- 
ceptihilities, are" the subjects of God's laws. Our limbs 
and our body, our stomach and our brain, not less than 
Dur heart, each ia the subject of G^kIs laws. That is, 
there is a right way, and there arc wrong ways for thiem 
all ; and God commands the right way. There is, 
theiT'foi'G, not only a Decalogue, hut a Jlirialogue, 

Of corn-Be, among all these commands, there must be 
the first ten. But ho^iug learned these, we ought to 
go nn and Iwam the rest as fast as wo enn ; and, as we 
Icam, we ought to obey ; otherwise, the learning is but 
the unprfjfitable hoai-J of the raiser. 

But if I discourse on Duty, I must Imve ii fcunichilion 
for my discoui-se. I must have proof uf tlit- siiHdIty aud 
validity of that foundation. No man should affiiTO any- 
thing, or deny anything, without proof, that is, without 
rcftsoii. With all rational minds^ it is in vain for me to 
build the most niiiguifii'cut jniperatructurc of argument, 
and leave tlie foiu- coitlei's banging in tlic air. 

I find the fotuidalinn of Duly in the being and attii- 
butia of God. There an- seeondaiy and iiKidental 
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avguments, but tliia ia the primary and origUial ono. 
TlierG are pollateml arguments ; but Uiis t* funilanu-utal. 
Evyii oil the atheintic hypothesis of no God, it could bo 
shown that Duty is expedieiit ; but on the theiatic liy- 
fiotiiesis of n God, it can bo dormitistrated thiit the 
knowlodge and the purfommnce of Dutyaro the highest 
moral necessities fur eveiy human being. 

It may he a vei^' easy mattor to adduce swch evidence 
of the existence of God as slisill be aecepljihlc and satis- 
factory to one who Lielieves it afreiidy. Such a one is 
only to he moved down tho inclined plane of argument, 
and goes easily. But I wish to adduce such evidence 
aa shall bo imperative and constniiniiig to those minds 
which do not derive thoir eTJdence from their belief, 
bat tlieir bfllt^f from their evidence. Such minds are 
to be moved up the inclined plaaie of argument, and so 
both friction and weight are to be overcome. 

First, then, I would rovcreiitly attempt to prove the 
existence of a God, by the same kind of e\'idencG aa 
proves the existence of the external and material world. 
Do yon believe in the existenee of rivera and forests, of 
mountains and tieeans, of sun, moon, and a iii'nmment 
of stars ? Do you behove in the existence of men, and 
of the vmi-luus zoological races, whether tliey walk or 
fly, or creep or swim ? Do yon believe in the existence 
of anytliing outiide of youi-self, or in anything tliat is 
not yourself? 

People who do not believe In the existence of any- 
thing oat^ide of themselves, or in the existence of any- 
tliing wliicJi ia not themselves, are commonly considered 
tlie Kubjects of medicaE treatment, before tliey become 
the subjects of syllogistic or argumentative treatment. 
And this mediciil treatment, in well-ordered statca, h 
1' 
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atltoiiiiatered inside a lunatic or insane asylum. When, 
therefore, we see a. man outside of an asylum for the 
insane, we are ontitlod tti presume that lie does ttilieve 
ill ihe exJslwice of a, niiituriiil world. As to those; who 
are inside of the insani^ IiosjiitLiI, let tliem firyt go tkrougli 
with a coui-se ofinGilicine, and afterwards, if necessarj-, 
with a course of logic. 

But on ■what evidence do we Tjelieve in the existence 
of a mateviiil universe outside of om-seives ? T answer, 
un the trldcncc of tliL" senses, and of rtasun. 

On the evidence of the senses. There is an ancient 
proverb, that " seeing is htdie^inj;-" By onr eyes, we 
eee that tlunga cxiat arouud iia. And we see the ^eat^ 
list diH'erencea I>etweeu tlit'sc things, in I'ulor, sliape, 
size, &e. If all of them, takeli trigethefj are not some- 
thing, then they arc nothing ; and it seems t^ me that 
Nothing Would louk nioro iiliko, — that is, if it coukl 
luok at all. 'Die external wotld gives ont its myriad 
variotie.'^i of sounds to our ear, of odors to our smell, of 
tastes to our palate, and of laetuiil sensatiimti. The 
mountain tn|) does not appear like the mountain cave; 
tlie shriek of a drownin^r man does not simtid like an 
infant's lauj^h ; water new-boru from a pure fountain 
does not taste nor smell like the drunkard's foul beve- 
rage ; and the thoni-trt'c doi-s nut feel like the pigeon's 
jdumy hrtjii.'it. If Nutltinij could lie seen or heard, or 
smelt, or tasted, or felt, would it not bo more alike ** 
When Niitliing can Ida.st the eye-hallfi in tin- ]Ii;htnin(:'fi 
(laflh, or solace the di-seasfd vision in the vc^nlure of 
epring ; when Nothing can stun in the wbii-lwind'a n>ar, 
or whi.-iper n wcleomc to if swei,'ts a« \u -cinnes oVrhidtn 
from sjHfy graves ; wlnui Nothiny can congeal us with 
nretie colds, or dissolve ua with tropic heats ; when 
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Nothing can teams In pieci^ by tlie tigur's iangs, or Innd 
up our wounds with ^scukpian skill : when Nothinj^ 
can consume our bodies and scatter the ashes^ to the 
winds, or, with Egj-|itiini unnjiicrits vim preserve ihcso 
same Ivodles for tliousinds of yenrs ; — when Nothing 
can do nil theso ihingST and tt'n timos ten millinn more 
hke tliem, and r4.'pefit th(?ni forever, tlioii it will be tinio 
to alter its name, and call it Soujatliiiig, Now, that is 
tliG SamGthint;, wliich is not you, hnt is outside <it' 
you, wliose existence t am demonstrating. But, If ymi 
say that the tlihig wLIcrh you eall Nothing has tlie 
power to piit on all this inyi^iid of foi'nis and to do all 
this niyriad of thiufrs, thm you main Itv Nulliiug, what 
I mean by Something, and we will not dispute about 
woi'ds. 

Now I tiiiuk it can he shown that there is as liigh a 
kind of evidence to oar spirita of what we call tlip Spii'- 
itual World, as tliere is to om; bodily senses of what wg 
call the ilaterial World. 

I think it can be as convincingly proved that Ai'k- 
wright and Fulfon bad incchnnleaJ talent; tliat LoiyI 
Chatham and Dr. Franklin had state sinanshij* ; that 
Shakspeare and Milton had pot>tIe genins ; and that 
Ilnward and Ohcrlln h;id jdiilnnthmpy ; as that they 
had hodles, lived in houses, breathed air, and ate food. 
My mind or sjiirlt has proof of" the existence of mind 
or spirit in others, — proof of affection, talent, genius, 
virtue, devotlont ja.st as my lH>dily senses have of the 
esistence of wh^t we call the material universe, — seas, 
plain?, fiah, beast, hird. man, stars, galaxies. The spirit 
hii3 powers of perception for s]>iritual ijualitles out-alde 
of ItseJf, }\ist as tlie body has iir<;nns for the pei'ceptlnli 
of material properties outride of Itsetf. What is this. 
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wlucli we call love or hate, which we call philantbTOpy 
or mL&nnthropy, wticli we call fidelitj' or perfidy, wLici. 
we call saintliness or sm, devotion or iinptety j — are all 
these the attributes and qualitiea of Nothing also ? The 
Levite and tlie Samaritan, Napoleon and Washington, 
Jiichis and Jesus, were they all the same, too ; or lather, 
were they all Jfotliing ? I say, as I said before, that I 
think we should find Nothing less variously diversified ; 
or, if you say that Nothing does put on tliis multiplicity 
and diveraity of forms, then you afHnii that it is no 
longer Notliiitg, hut Something. Rational beings, then, 
who hehsYe in tlie existence of wJiat we call Matter, 
cannot escape from a belief in what we call Mind. 

But pei-haps an objector will say, that a proof of the 
cicisti^ncc of mind does not prove tlic c^ii^tcnee of a 
Supreme Mind, — of a creative, intelligent, sovereign, 
first cause. But here, too, it scoma to me that the evi- 
dence ia ovorwhelniing. It ia the same in natuii;, or in 
kind, as the evidence before referred to, — the cndcnee 
of the existence of matter, and of the existence of mind, 
— ^ the same in kind, though infinitely greater in araonnt 
and in demons t rati venesa. 

Whether unaided human reason would ever have 
conceived or originated the idea of a God, has heen 
questioned, and ia perlifips questionahlc. But this I 
ileem to he a fact no-t questionahle ; that there is a sen- 
timent in man, something instinctive, though Infinitely 
higher and wiiler in itfl functions than meiM animal in- 
stinct, vi'hi^-ll does suggest, intimate, nay, which would 
originate the conception of a Supreme Being. And if 
any pestilence of atheism could suppress or abolish all 
expression and belief of the existence of a God in a 
whole geneiiilion, the next generation would originate 
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the same idea for itself. Exlin^sh it in tlie parent, 
ami it would blaze up aiit;w in his cliildren. Juat as 
perfect anus and peritjct fi;«t vriU come to childrL-u, 
thoQgli tern tlirougli a futLu-r wliose own Jimlis havo all 
l>een amputated, so an inboni sentiment and approlltll- 
Bion of El God will t^ome to si child wIiosb tiithcr lima 
Btaiven to Bniothor and sttllti tlial sontiiiiKUt in biuiMfll'. 
All nations and tribes wluuh Lave wee been discorenKly 
and into whose c^undition any* adequute Bcrndny liaa 
Leen mad«, have been foimd to possess tke idea of a 
Supreme Bting. The polished. Atliisniaus crocl a tem- 
ple to the Unknown God. The Persians worship tha 
sun. The degi-adcd African has his FetieJi. Aud 
tlios, I say, we hare inward facultiea of veneration and 
wonder, wliicli of their ortu uiero action suggest tiio 
existence, evolve tlie idea of a great Spiritual Being 
above U3, jnst as we have outward senses that excite tha 
idea of mateiial ohjectM aruuud lis, To any one wbo 
could perfectly comprehend our strnctui-e, & knowledjju 
of the eye, even before birth, would communicate tlio 
fact of the existence of liglit ; a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the ear would show that it was made for sound ; 
and an inspection of lungs and blood would prove tbe 
existence of the air. Just so the religious sentiments 
of veneration and wonder, wliich are natural to us and 
born ill ua, suggest or oiiginate tlie conception of a God. 
Now we may call tlus Being by any one of a thousand 
names, — with the Hebrews, J^!oi ; with the Greeks, 
Theo»; with the Romans, Dens; with the Frencli, 
Hiett ; with the Germans* Gott ; or with the English, 
€fod; or we may call Him tlic Unknown or the Un- 
named God ; or we may call Him by the aubbme appel- 
lation " I am," That is another matter. Wc arc now 
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»p<;aking ui the stntitiitjiit in the human mind, and not 
oi" its name in a human language. 

Aftei' thesa stmna reliHoua sentiments of veneration 
and wonder liavti excited tlio idc!a of a God, just aa 
thirat or hunger excite tlie idea of water and food, then 
the reason or understanding takes up tli;it Idea, and 
gives it sliajje and (qualities. And here two things are 
certain ; tliat, in fbnning Its idea of God, the mind can 
attribute to Him no quality or attribute of which it has 
itself no conception, and tliat it n^ill attribute to God 
such qualities and attributes as most abound in itseIR 
You maj' hear a thousand men expatiate upon the char- 
acter -of God, and no two of thera will ajiportion Hia 
perfiictions alike. The austere man always attrihutea 
to Him more of a stem jufitiec ; the benevolent man 
more mercy; the lover of grandeur and sublimity regales 
liimself and exults in God's wonder-working Ollinipa- 
teoce ; wlile the selt^stijeming miiu thinks God lovea 
him and his friends better than the whok world besides. 
How can it be otherwise? How can man build up tliB 
idea of God in lais own mind out of conceptions or 
tlioxights wliieli ho never liad in that mind ? If he has 
no science, no idea of the Liwa of nature and of uuud, 
Low can he conceive of a God, who works eternally by 
law ; or if he be supremely stllisli, how can he conceive 
of a God of love ? 

After om' religious instincts, then, have given ns the 
conception of a God, or after we have been tiuiglit by 
our parents ur otherwise, to lonu tliia conception in con- 
formity with our rebgious instincts, then our o\vn appe- 
tites and passiou:i, hopes und fi.'ai's, reason or unreation, 
Jiumility or pride, ^o to work to think out a. God for 
theiuK-lvcs or to tiud one in the liille, or iti th« Koran, 
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OP in the events of Providence ; and they put Into their 
conception or picture of God, more or less of tliis qiiulity 

01' tliat, just as tliey have more or leas of tills quality or 
that ill their own minds. The contraiy would he to 
say that a man could in his theology attribute ideas and 
■t|nalitte3 to God of which he hiinsoEf had no conception^ 
that a painter can put colors into a picture, \vheii lie 
neither haa any such colors on his- pallet, or any idea of 
them in his mind. 

Here, tiien, we. arrive at two gi"eat conelusions ; fli"at, 
that the natural powers of man do snggeat the idea or 
conception of God, ao that we find the most savag-e and 
hai'biiroiis nations in possession of the bclici'; and second, 
lliat human passions and reason modify tliia belief. All 
inGu, then, are alflie in having the conception of a 
Deity ; bnt they are aniazing'ly unlikt^ in the Deity 
tliey conceive of. I suppose th-ere a.re no two men in 
tlie world, nop ever were, whose conceptions of the 
Deity were precisely alilcc. One man is a camiihaj, 
another is a Christian ; one man has vast knowledge of 
the works of God, another has ignorance vaster still ; 
one man has fervid retigious sentiments, another is cold 
and phlegmatic. Now, if such <lHtereiit men should 
agree to repeat the same stereotyped phrases respecting 
the Deity, and should repeat thcin ten thousand times, 
the ideas and emotions attached to them and excited hy 
theni In their minds, woidd be as different as the men. 
The iron or the chalk, the ivory or the ftuignu, will 
fhnw In the fabric that is made from them. Are there 
any two persons in all the British realms who have pre- 
cisely the Piime idea of Queen Victoria ? nay, could tJtey 
all sec her, what different views tliey would cany away! 

Not only so, but each man's own ideas of God un- 
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dergo the greatest clianges, nay^ revolutions. John's 
idea Is not onlj different t'rum Peter's, but John's idea^l 
■when a nmn, rs vastly different from John's idea wlieu a, 
cliUd. How tlifferent is the geohj^nst's idea of a God, 
when he sees in the great strata of the earth an illu- 
minated Yoliune, all pittcjrial with proofs of power, "wis- . 
dumand goodness, — lioiv difi'cri;nt, I say, ia his idea of 
God, from tliat of a President of a certain Southern 
College, who professes to beheva that the bonea of the 
mastodon, shells, sharks' teeth, tvilobites, and other fossil 
remains of preadmnitic agus, worn scattered about by 
God at the time of the creation, only as a puzale for 
the liuman i-aee, and to see how mueh nonaynst! men 
would lielit've fur His gbny I How differt'ut the idea 
of God wliioh an a&tronomer has, who comprelienda the 
Bublime laws of the solar and the stellar system, and 
who can foretell every eclijtse that will happen tor ten 
thousand years to come, and when the comets will re- 
turn from their unutterable distances — how different 
is his idea of God ii'oni that of the barbarian — who 
beliovea the lieaveus to be only a few milea above our 
heads, and that the stars are nothing but spanglys laado 
for show. Indeed, all sects and theologies are founded 
vn tho diftei'eliees of idea wlikdl men entertain of a 
God. 

And theit is another ccuwidtM'ation far grander flud 
more important than tliis. Variant, eonflietiiig, irreu- 
oncilable as are men's ideas, when eoinpared with iino 
another, respecting the eiiaracter and attributes of God ; 
y(?t the very extremes of them do not ditier fiviu each 
other one tijn tliouaindtli part bo much as thi-y must 
all diil'er from the truth, — from a tnie, adeipuite and 
absolutely coiTcet C-Oiici|itiun of what Gml is. Can 
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voiir 6iiite mitiil comjirelicnil and finlirnce the iufiiiitrt 
God? It" not, then what Is that iilmuat infinite part uf 
Hiin ■wliith lies outside ol' your i'viin>n;ht!iision ? Sq 
iiii|>ussiljle la it for fiiiile natnrc-4 ti> midoi-stand the 
wholti of God's infinite iiattnt, that we may say with 
reverence, that evm Ho, tho Infinite himsc-lti cannot 
make us wholly nndui-Mtand it. How can His infinite 
knowlodgo of Himst'lf he ttniisfwred to our finitis facid- 
ties? As well might His infinite power be ineorponiti-d 
in our mortid arrn, or His sill-seeiiig wisdom i>c^ matclied 
hy our dim faculties, or He make us iufinite like Him- 
self. He can hold the ocean in tht! hollow of His liniid; 
but with us, in our prfstnt stiite of development nt 
least, to do this is a natural impossibility. Now tliat 
part of God's nature which we do nut undei-stnnd, may 
he vastly ditlbi-ent from the part of wliieh we tlnuk we 
have some just conception; not conti-adictoiy to it, but 
<tfferent pliasea of it, as the colors of the rainbow diiftT 
from one another, Gud loves variety ; and He may 
have coDstitttted other ^voi'lds different from ours. How 
■diftbivnt the tiinns of life He has ercated upon e.irtlil 
How dilierent the fish from the bird, and both ti-om the 
quadruped, and all from man 1 The seroliteii tliat fall 
upon the esirth have elementary combinations differing 
from any found on the earth. The moon is suppiwcrl 
hy pliilosopbei"s to he without an atmos]>]iere. If so, 
no bre:xtliing thing can Hve there, and lungs would be a 
snpennmierary organ. But does it follow tluit the 
inoon is a great waste or desert, in wliifh is no life, no 
happiness ; but everywhere silent, melancholy desola- 
tion ? It may have inhabitants differently (^on,stituli'd 
tVoni us, pliysii.'ally ; and why not dirtt.Tently constituted 
from ns niornlly ? — tlmt is, inhabitants to whom God 

2 
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makes knoiiyn some otlter glonoua part uf His indnite 
nature? The stars that &I1 the finnameiit are of su(;h 
different colors, that it' they could be tiirowii tof^ther 
in a mass, as we throw glass beads into a cup, tliey 
would be 33 variegated with eolors of red, blue, yellow, 
&c., as a cup full of parti-eolore-d beads. What right 
have we to say that tUo inhabitanta of diese stany 
pealms are not as difliH*ent!y constituted frura eaclt 
other, as are tlie shining robes of light that adorn tliem? 
What right have we to say that God has not revealed 
to tbom otlier attributes of His infinite nature, and 
manifiisted Himself to tliein in other forms, which shall 
appeal to their natures, as His goodness, power and 
wisdom appeal to oui-s ? 

The hf^lit of our 3un pours out on all sidos. A beam 
of that li^ht Etrikea the earth, another beam etrikea 
the planet Venws, anotlitr Mai^s, and so on: but what 
a vast proportion of that Uglit paages through the intct'- 
planetaiy spaces, and seeing to po off into immensity 
and 1>Q lust ! But if wc really believe in an iramonsity, 
and believe that immensity to be full of God's worlds, 
then not a partiele of hglit. ts lost. Some of that wliiek 
passes through the inter-planetury spaces strikes the 
stars, and is seen by them, and that which passes 
thnmgh the intcir-stcllar ^spaces, strilit's the eot)s.r<.dla- 
tions and systems beyond, until somewhere iji the iList, 
concave around as every particle of light that radiateaJ 
from our ami shalh in the immensity of God's universe, 
help ilhnuinate a world, and none of it ^o ofT into un-j 
iidiahitcd space to be lost. Why may it not be so — ] 
nay, iiu\'e wo not reat^on to believe it is w* — in regard 
to the infinity of God's Kpiritual nttributeii, (\s well ad to , 
His natural fight, mid Uwl in dittererit worlds there arg^ 




different beings, and tltat He ap]iortioiia some part of 
His infinite perfectluna to Gticli, so that it requires tlie 
knowledge of nil rjf tlieni to know sumetliing of all of 
Him, and tliiit it will bu a piirt of tkc work of the; end- 
less ages of eternity to read the lesson in this vohime of 
God, which^ fur want of a better name, I nrnat call an 
Infinitj- of Infinities. 

We, therefore, on this narrow earth of ours, can no 
more tell what new powiirs and wundei-s, what other 
exquisite se-nses, and what other enrapturing obJL^ets of 
sense, what other glorious faculties, and whut other 
magnificent theatres for the exercise of those faviilllcs, 
God maj have created in olhci.' parts of His boimdlt^ 
imivej-se, than the abon;,'ine9 who -once iiikubiti'd this 
beaiitifiil ne!r;hbor]io<)J could tell, fi'cini its climjite, its 
veg&tahle growths, and its aiiimalfl, what outlier f limate, 
what other vegetation and iuiiuial life wauJd be found 
iu the torrid or arctic zones, or ninong their ajitip- 
odes. And it would have been an incomparably less 
folly in them to pretend to know all about the riclniL'ss 
and varittj- of -God's works throughout the four quai-- 
tei"3 of our glube, from what they saw*in this vicinity of 
ten miles square, tbaTi for us to prctfud to knnw through 
what pertections God manitbata Himself in stars and 
constellations outside of Sirius and Orion and the 
Pleiadts, because we know something of His provi- 
dence in this sublunary world. 

Did I not say then tmly^ that, mncli as theologians 
or sectai'ists may difi'er from tach other Jn tlioir beht't' 
of the attributes of God, — the Trinitarian from the 
Unitiiriaii, the P;n'ti;ilist from the Univei'salist, the Ne- 
uessitanan trmni tbe behever in Free Agency, the 
CathoUc from the Protestant, — their distance fi"om 
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each other 13 almost Infinitely Itss than t!ic distance of 
all of them from the tiTith, OIj, woultE to Ht^avcn that 
those who tunileinn and doom their fellow men hecause 
of ccrtiLui metaphysical dJtFereiices of helief rospetting 
God'a chanicter and ath'ibutes, would for one moment 
rcf3ect wliut wfnild be their own fate if God should 
condemn and duom them hccauae of the difference he- 
twct'U their Lest conceptions of Him, and His tcmsci- 
oiisness of Himself. How would tliey stand ai)palled 
fljid overwhelmed if the nide picture of God in their 
minds were exhibited by the sido of the Divine Origi- 
nal, and tliey were held pnnisliable becaiige the moitjil 
limner had not correctly imitated the Immortal Proto- 
typt;! 

Now, this view of onr subject leads to several con- 
clusions. 

First, it shows ns that the learned man and the illite- 
rate man, the scientific man and the ignorant man, not 
only do not, but rhey cannot, wliile remaining as they 
are, have the same conception of God, any more than 
they can liave tlie same idea of Paradise Lost, or the 
liud J any more than they can have the same idea of the 
Principia of Newton, or the Mecanique Celeste of La 
Plnce. Tlie philosopher cannot expunge from liia mind 
Ilia knowleilge of the works of God, and receive lijick 
into it the crude conceptions, or caricatures, which 
infested it when he was a chiM. Koi' is this difffri-nee 
confined to intelluctunl conceptions of the Creator, 
The eame is true of all our moral perceptions of the 
chartlctcT of Gob IIow can a niun, who, durino; lua 
lirev-ious life, lias been acrtistnmed to the bnitality and 
abominiitiim nf CiuniibaliMn, or to the j^rnsfj and foni 
intUB of Feticliisni, i-'vi"]' liavi- thusu immacidatt' c(in('L'[i- 
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tions of God's nature wliich the prophet Habakkiik felt 
when lie desci-ibeJ hini to be uf " purtsr eyea than lo 
look on iuiquity " ? How can a child or yoimg man 
who has wallowed along, for twenty yciirs, tlu'oiigh the 
filth and loathsomeaess i^ Wapping or St. Giles; or 
who lias swam for twenty y«ai'.s, as a fish swims in 
water, amid thii squalor and jbeaitlinusa of tht wynds ttf 
Edinbargli, or the Five Points of New York, clwinse his 
mind fj-oin the fetor it lias tontract^d, Eind toiiiu out 
li'eyL and fragrant as a June morning, J'lil! of the per- 
fume of flowers and the songs of hirds ? Though his 
genenil conceptions of God's eharactcr may be changed, 
though a new sitt of i^esolves and diisii'es ifiay supplant 
the old ones, yet, as the pot will smell of the ointment 
it has held, so will the odors of sanctity and even the 
incense of pniise that come from him, be adulterated hy 
the foul emanations of his prerious life. This la the way 
that CliristiauJty became coiTuptcd with tlie doctrines 
of Paganism. The Pagans who became Christiana did 
not leave all thair PiiganLsm bebind. And thia we all 
linow to be the- Case, when men of low life and man- 
ners, of vulgar and beastly associations, heeomc Chris- 
tians now. As the crooked spine stit'k* to the huneh- 
haek, so the old moral tang inheres in all the savor of 
their lives. 

liut secondly, if men, in this state of existence, with 
their unequal faculties, unequal attainments, and une- 
qual opportunities, sire not alike, and never can he alike 
in their iiitellectual or metaphysieyl conceptions of tbe 
Deity, how can they he alike in worshipping the same 
livinp and true Goil? I answer, tli;it i\'itli the p*eatest 
divcTsity of thought, tbcy can he alike in their affec- 
tioua. Love must be the same in all worlds. The love 
2* 
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that trembles and flickers in tlie bosom of tTie lowliest 
worsliijijx?!' upon earth, is preciswlj the samej in nature 
nnd in suLritoiK^o, with that ■\vliicli hl!iyx.iJ5 forth from tlie 
lufticst ainl most aJocing seraph, and makes the wide 
lisLvens rcBonnd with its celestial aathems. There are 
Bome things ■whii'li must he the Fame wherever tln^j 
exist. Tlic^y art! iiicrnpahle uf alteration ; for, iJ' altered, 
their very nature is alxilished anil lost. Arithmetic and 
jnathcmatics must be tlie same in all worlds. Nowhere 
eaj] two and tvTo be more 'than tour, or leas than four. 
Eveiyw'liere the tliree anirles of a. jdiiue triangle are 
equid to twu right anj^les. So love must Ije the same 
ill saint or serapb ; jufit aa hat-e is the same in murderer 
or fiund. The altar lusij he mean or magnificent ; the 
center, where we bum our inconse, mny be large or 
Email, of gold or of clay, but the Ihime of devotion that 
ascoiids from it is tlic samt; in all. Alike it aspires to 
lieavcn. We can be alike in spirit, howevtjr great or 
pmall w(> may he in thourrht ; *' for, thus saitli the high 
and tofly One that inliabitetb eternity, wliose name is 
Holy; I dwell in the high and hoiy place; iWth liira 
also that is of a tcmtntc and humhle hpirit ; " but nr^ 
wliL'iv is it said that God dwelleth with the gi-eat intel- 
lect; or with the Intwllect that can form the graiiJest 
coiicejitions of Ilim. 

Here, then, is a point of conformity, of unifonnity, of 
idi-iitity even, among men in other respects antagonistic 
and iint3|>od;d. No two men can pictui'e out God in 
thougbb (hat shall Oxiictly match each other, as a cubic 
foot of space is like another cubic foot of space, or as a 
right augk* is like another right angle ; but all ean hive 
the Go(! whom lliey roiieeive. They may and must 
Imvu soint-wliat difii'ii'iit ideas of His |iertLK?tiona ; but 
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alike tliey eau adore tlie perfeutiuu* llipy know. Tlicy 
Lave viirious Iij'potSu'ses about Jlis uiiuli?s of gtivurn- 
ment ; but alike they can have the resulve of (jbL-dteiiciB 
to His laws. They mny lave (iitferent beliyft in arti- 
clos respet'tinfT His piirjiose? nnil [Jans, hut all ciiii have 
that trust in Uis wisiluiii, Ann! that confuk-nce in Uis jus- 
tice nnil goodness, wliic-b will enable tiicm to say, "Nut 
my will, O Father, hut thine be done." 

The only unity, then, wliicli there ran lie among the 
wm>liippers of God, ia a unity of spirit. Even in the 
world of tha blessed, while thti archangel baa a less in- 
adequate conception of the Supreme, wliile lie ean com- 
prebend a larger Bcgincut of tlit gvout chvlo of all 
perfection than you or I, his idea of tlie Being whom 
be Avorsbii*!? musf be diflfercnt ffoni ours ; but let tis 
thank God that Our humble tribute of devotion, thoiigh 
poured from the iHit-sbt-U capacity of otw he-arte, will Ite 
a.1 aeeeptable to Him as thoii(j;h its eopiou* liiMxls cume 
from the hollow of the neean, or tlie concave of the sky. 
The bond of love engirdliis the universe ; it is the one- 
ness of Creator imd eri'itted ; so that, as Christ said to 
liis disciples, *'ye shidl know that I am in my Father, 
and ye in me, and 1 in you." 
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O^TR Father wlio art in li<?aven, liallowed be Tliy 
name. "We jieknowleilge Thy infinite perfections in 
the hope of cltsvaling oiir oivii cliEiraeters by a con- 
templation of Ttiine. We acknowledge Thy power 
wliich in the past utemity djil create the cnrth and the 
heavens, and in the fiilness of time did prepare this 
world to hecome a, fitting place for the habitations of 
men. We acknowledge Thy omniscience wliicli doth 
see through nil the immensity of Tliy works, and doat 
so order the events of Thy providence, that all which 
fi>)lowa is in grand Jind glorious harmony with all that 
])reci;dt;J. AVe acknowledge Thy justice wlilfli will 
IieVer do ua ivrong ; and oh, moat <!evoutly would wa 
acknowlwlgc Thy lf>ve, which sees all our inward wants 
and makes provision for thom. Oil, Heavenly Father, 
may wc enlarge our knowledge, may we oxjhand our 
minds, may we strcteh out our conceptions, eo as to 
form a less narrow, a less limited, a less imperfect con- 
ception of Thee, and wlicn our faculties have exerted 
all their powers to comprehend Thy works and Thy 
glonons nature, may we say with Job ; " Lo, those are 
jiarts iif His ways, but how little a portion is heard of 
Him." 

AVe thank Theo that when the world was sunk In 
in!<^uity and comiplion, when lyniiits goveraed nations, 
and selfi»h passions governed men ; when pride and 
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vanity and ajipetlte reigned through social lify ; when 
the strong oppressed the wi*ak, anil the piinniitg over- 
i-eached the simple; ami the wurship at' TUvn liaJ iJ*?- 
generateil Into idohitiy in some nutitms^ and lutii jn>*uJ 
Pbuismsm in othei-s,-" tbiit Thou didst send Thy Son 
Jesus Citrist to be an exanipte to the world, of ji^rftvt 
purity and goodness ; to show men what thoy must dn 
to secure salvation Irom evil. Maj- we studj- his chai^ 
acter profoundlvi and imitate the l)eaiitj of his lifr. 
Was he obijdient to hia parents? so ni;iy chilJiv-n now 
be ! As he never defrau^led his neighbon, may we 
prat'tise honcaty in all our (tealiiigs 1 Aa ht never 
owned a bondman, may we see how opposite to hia 
life and esample is the owner>;lup of bondsmen I As 
he went about doing gonfl, may ive also go idiout, giving 
bread to the Imngiy, kiiowlerlge to the ignorant, and 
showing the way of salvation to those who sit in the 
region of the shadow of death ; and may wc, hke him, 
though nailed to a rros.'s of public odliun and cahuiiny, 
never feel one revengefiil impulse towards our enemies. 
hnt be ready, as he was ready, to cany the malffactors 
upon the cross in his arms to Paradise. And may wo 
aspire to that sublime and godlike BClltimetlt which 
prompted him, in tlie midst of his agonies, to say, 
"Father, forgivB ihi^m, they know not what they 
do!" 

Heavenly Father, may we ask of Thcje aright; may 
we not ask Thee to ^vo what Thou hast enabled us to 
obtain — and made it our duty to obtain — far our- 
selves. May we not a.sk Thee for harvests, wliile ivu 
will not sow ; may we not ask Thee for lenmiiig, wlnle 
we will not study ; may wc nut aak Thee for wisdom, 
while we disdain to meditate upon Thy laws ; may we 
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not aak Thee for strength and health, while we are in- 
dulgent to our appetites ; may we not ask Thee for 
happiness, while we refuse to love ; may we not ask 
Thee for heaven, while we neglect to learn and obey 
Thy laws here. 
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I iNTRonrrBD my last disc{iui"se, by toIJing joii) my 
yoimg fi-icnil'i, tLa.t I meant to aJdresa yoii, frum time 
to time, on sul(j[.T.ts pertaining to Humiiii Duty. Fii'st, 
however, I desired to establish a foundation tor Huniaii 
duty ; else when I had reared the most conn?Iy and 
imposing snpt'rstructure tn my power, its four (vomers 
should be left hangiiit; in the air. 1 took the position 
that the fonndation of linmim duty ia to be found in 
the being ami attiibiitea of God: and that as we have 
a group of bodily souses, — sight, heariuif, taste, smell, 
and toupb, — by which we recoyiine material ohjects ; 
so we have a group of mental facidtics, which develop 
within us the conceptirm of a God. And as no nation 
or tribe, liowever bavharons, was ever found, who did 
not believe in the existence of the earth, and of buti, 
moon and stars, so no nation or tribe was ever known 
to exist who did not believe In the existence of a God. 

Tliia led me to consider how, or in what manner, 
after lla^^^g first obtained the idea of a God, ditfei-ent 
minds fashion that idea into such an infinite variety of 
forms, and accumulate upon it, one after another, the 
attributes wliich tiioy suppose it to poHSisw. How al- 
most intinitcly diffei-ent ia the Hottentot's or the Esqui- 
maus'g God from the God of Dr. Cliahoers or of Dr. 
Channing; aijd if the ideas of God entertaineil by Dr. 
i [33] 
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Chalmera and Dr. Clianning were brought togetlier, 
and kid side by side, Iiow differeut fi'oiii eacli other 
would they also be I 

How come men to lave such conflictiriij ideas of ttie 
Su])reme Being, ajid of His attributes? It is bocause 
tbey build up their ideas of Him ont of idetis preTiously 
existing in their ciwii minds. And hiiw else can they 
do it ? - Hiiw can a man funn a coiice|itiun of any 
being, or of any thing, Ijut out of ideas already pos- 
8es3ed? Can the dramatist put scntimcnta into tliOj 
moutlis of liJs charactei-s, or an orator ]int arguaient 
into his speech^ of which sentiments and of wliicli ai 
guments neither of them ever bvfore li;id any pow.sessitinJ 
or any conception even? As Solomon could not have^ 
built the temple of the Lord out of the cedars of Leba- 
non, and niad« doors of the olive-trees, and o\'erlaidj 
the flooi't! with gold, if he bad had no cednrs, nor oHve-^ 
trees, nor gold, to do it with, so he could form no eon-J 
ception nf tliat Lord, but out of ideas alreiidy in htsl 
imntseRsion. Hence the universal truth thut men's con- 
ceptions of God, ami the attributes they ascribe to Him, 
are gathered and fialiioned after their own ideas, senti-^ 
inent-s and eharacters. Is it said that God made mar 
in His own image? It is no less true that man make 
God in his own imii;;e. Hence that ascending sciUc ial 
the attributcH of-God, as tbey arc conceived hy the 
lowest sava^re, by the enlightened heathen, or hy ths 
Christian philo3op!ier. As you be^n at one end 
tbia scale, ytm find (be gods of the African or Aaiatie' 
tnlies, mean and eonltnnptible jdol^ ; or imdii^iaiit 
di^-inities, not fit to have the control of apes or biibnona, 
Riftini; from these, ynti hiO'o the gnd? of the pensua.1 
natiiiii^, who have pn^[ifired n pai'adise of immortal, 
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beauty, where the passions ari? tn be forever freHh and 
fbi-ever gratified. ■ Auil at thi- higher ciiJ uf thi? scale 
j-ou have one oiilj IhHng and true God, — a lieint; of 
infinite power, wisdum, love juid h'diiifss. The gods 
of the Greeks were beautiful, because the predominatiiif^ 
idea of that jicople was the idua of beaiity, Tlie giitb of 
tlie Rimiaiis were proud and hl^wdy Jivlniti&s, hecHUwe 
the Roniaus wfi'e a proiid and bloody nation. It ia 
iinpOBsibJi; tor the fwIHsh iniin to have tlve same ideas of 
God a^ till; benevolent miiii ; impossible for tlic ignorant 
man to have Xhn same ideas as the learned man ; and 
as. impos.'^ible -for tlie {jrovn-up mun of ediicatiniiiil eul- 
tui'G to return to the erudi; iuid uawoi'thy coinreplions 
which he had of God when lie was a nhild, as it is for 
iJif oak to gn back into tin.- ucurii, or tor the bird to ix;- 
tuni to its shell. Had every individuul who ha* ever 
lived daguerruot^'ped his ideas of God, to be aminged 
in a gallery us pictures are nrrauged, tbere wcniid be 
millions and millions more of saeh pitturta than of all 
tlie human beings who have ever lived. And if Gwl 
doed not expect impossibiKtie-s, then lie never expected, 
in this state of the world, uniform concfptiona of Ilia 
nature and attributes. 

And fui-thonmore, no mortal mnn ever had or eon 
have sm adeijiiat* idea of llie one li\"ing and true Gud. 
It would be as esisy to put your Mrnis around immensity 
and clasp your hands on tliL' opposite side, as to com- 
prehend adeijnatoly, with any JiieuUles which we 
possess, the infinite aftribntes of the Omnipoti?!!!, (Omni- 
scient, All-holy and Everlasting God. After enume- 
rating all parts of Ilia nature which we do know, we 
must have iilgeliraic signs to indicate those still greater 
pai'ts of Him which we do not know. Nay, is it not 
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impious fur fetUc and ignorant man, wSm cannot take' 
larva or ctrysalis, and hj dissection fwrctell th« propertiesi 
of tlie insect it sliall produce, to speak wiili (lippanrj- 
ajid aiTogancc, as we often lietir, of the most secret 
counsels jind the most remote pnrposes of the Eternal 
Jehovah? 

Is it said we liiive a revclatiuii in the Scnptiirt^, and 
tlitrefore we may affinn what He is ? I answer that 
there are mrmy ^xiints which the Scriptiiros do settle, 
anil concerning which there is no dispute ; but there arc 
also many concerning which, iu om' prosent state of 
knowledge, the wisest and the most pions of men ai'e a.t 
variance; and tliis ahould tench us diffidence and 
modesty, and not presumption or dogmatism. 

After all, however, what a wonder of wonders it is, 
that amidst the almost infinite diversities of conception 
in the hunmn niind, respecting the Dvity, tliere is one 
point of absolute umibiTuity among all his true woi-ship- 
pers 1 In ideas tliey conflict, hut in love they all har- 
monize. Love is tlie same in ail worlds, and in all 
natures. If a hundred stringed instruments, all in 
chord, are placed in a single apartment, and any one 
of tliem hci touched liy a master's hand, the strings of 
all the others will vil>rate in unison with it, and will 
give out str.sins of accoiilant music. So all the hearts 
that love find are in bvfet'i accord, and whtn one of 
tliciii is touched, it thrills liallelujahs through all the' 
moriil uuivei'wc. The iiiiisio of the planet-iiry spheres is 
at least a beautiful imagination, hut the music of the 
fiplieres of love is no fiction. 

At thi.1 point let me pause for a inumcnt, to mnke a 
sinyk' rnjiection. If men neccfisarilv build u]) theif 
iiv&n or concfptions of God ami iif His altributcR from 
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tlioir owu iJrevioQs icltsos, from tlie resooj'ces of kuowl- 
.edge anil of afftfc;tion wluct they previously bad in 
their own minds, then every steji in education, tlie 
iiitukatioii of every new iJoi^ tlic actjuisirion of I'very 
new Bcientific principle, tbe devflopmfnt and training 
of yat'li intclltjctiial and nun-jl faculty, i'li^li^lll■s (H'eritmii 
matL'iiiils out <if whieli a more adfquate and gloiiims 
idea of God Call be foJ'mt^d. As out oi" richer jjaints 
and purei' niartle, the aitist, can mako a better )jieture 
or statue, sn, out of gnmfk'r imd nobler tbouji;hts and 
out ot' (livinep aft'eetions, can we fbnti suhlimer and 
more God-Uki! conceiitions of onr Futhtr in ili'sivcn. 
Cannot tlie gaologint, who iwjks haelaviirds into the 
myriads of agea tliat were spent in hriiiging tbe world 
into a habitablt condition for man ; and tlie astronumcr, 
who knuwa that the wliolc- solar system is wheeling oji 
around a centre bo remote, and throngh an orbit so 
wonderfully vsist,, that, during the six thnusaml ycuis 
since the creatiijn of Adam, it has inoTcd ihroiigh only 
about one dtgrcie, or made only i>ne three hiuidjx'd and 
sixtieth pail of the first revolution ; cannot these, I 
say. have an ide-a of the everlastino^ess nnd infinitude 
cf Gild, such (ts is impossiUe for the blind iro-le of a inau 
who moves for a few test to and fro, in darkness, under- 
ground, along a gi'oove, whieli some other blind mole 
of a man cut for him? Have not the matheniaHcifin. 
and rlie nalmral philosopher an idea of the exactness 
and inevitablencss of God's laws, such as a man who 
was Ciist on the waves of ij^norance at his hiith, and 
las been floating Lilhcr and thither on those waves 
ever sincu liis Lirtb, can never have ? Cannot tha 
profound Jndye, ac^-ustomcd all his life to discern be- 
tween the right nnd the wrong, form a truer idea of 
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DiviiK' jiisticLi, and of ri^rliteoiis laws and measiu'es of 
retribution, tliuii one whose hand never so niucli as tried 
to poise the baliuicea of etjuity ? Cannot tlic Ijciievtilent 
person, — a Howard, an Oberlin, a. Wilberforcc, a Mw. 
Fry or a Misa Dis, — rise to more vivid mid gloiioua 
eijincejitioiis of God's goodnes,s and lovi?, — to <'oiiee]i- 
t-ions more impulsive to good^ t^an a camiibaJ who feeds 
on human Ik'sh, or a kidnapper who feeds on human 
hearts, — better tlian a man whose bniin and nmscular 
system are as non-eUctric, as greit non-fondui'toi-s of 
s\-ni])athy as a stntue carved ont of chalk, while his 
heart is only a iindule in the middle of it ? And 
cannot the mind that has heeu tmiued to logical and 
rnherent thoujiht, that can lay its foundations of ever- 
livsting principles, that can build up systems of jiiris- 
prudcnce^ of ethics and of government, and rathate 
ovef tlie wliolw, tlie t-elestial sentiments of philantliropy 
and reverence, — caimot such a miin delineate portrait- 
uires and flitsh out concept iona more tru^, more i-adiant, 
more honorinj^ to God, than tJie nioi-al idinl:, or the 
butterflies of fashionable life? I rejieat, tlien, that 
every lesson of soimd science or knowledj;^, of what^ 
ever kind, which the teacher gives or tlio student leanis ; 
every energy which the student rouses or the feaclier 
dirocts+ supplies materials and means ui onr minds for a 
ni)lilcr idea of the Grjil wc wnnihip, Knowledjre, then, 
eiitcfs largely and essentially into tlie true idia of ii 
('hnstian, nnd tlie higliest type of a Christian cannot 
exist without it. 

Having now taken n view of God from the lunnan 
BJde of lli« (]ucstiiui. I shall endeavor to t-lke a view of 
him ti'om the Divine side, — tKnn a contvnudalion of 
t]iom> attrihiitL'-'' which the iviaest aaid best nu-n conicni" 
in iisfribiiiK to Him. 
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First, lat us consider the etemttv of this existence. 
Was thete ever a. time, a first ppiind when Gutd did not 
L'xi«t ? If fift, tlit'ii, liiiw i-iinm He into buiiip? He 
ftjulcl not cTtrate Hiinsuli', fur tliiit wiiuld Lo tn hii]>jhwl' 
Him in existence as a Maker, baforo He was in c-xUt- 
encG 3» a Delnn; ni^jde. If (Tfateil by Mnollier, «liri was 
that other ; and could he havo niiidt* lilni diffijrpnt ii'nm 
what ho is ? And how came tlint prtcedtiit Being iiitu 
PsistciLce? If LTL'atpdi tlieti agiiiii, by ivhom ';* and sn 
backwards »ni\ backwards foit-vcr. Ko, our facidtit« 
CAn find no restiuf;;-}iWe, save in tbe conclusion tlult 
God wiis ni)t cruatL'd, but is Uuereutc. And if our 
finite minds cannot fuUj embrace jmd comprdiend tliu 
idea that God is self-existtjnt and eternal, thev are stilt 
driven [vM-k to this cnnolusiun fvom every other attempt 
at Hilvrnjf' the difficulties of the (juestion. TJie niiij^- 
iilficniit laiigunwe of the Psalmist, that He is ''^ front 
everlastinjr Ur e\-er lasting," aftbrih; the only scope for 
our knowledge, and the only solace for our igjiorance. 

Of God's iittribntf. of [lOwer, how feyLle iind pule are 
onr must lugh-wroirght and Tivid conceptions. How 
little we comprehend the sif^iilficance «f the tremendous 
words, Almighty, A!l-poivt^rl'ul, Onuiipresent, — words 
that should strike the soul as successive thiuidL^iM^laps 
would striki: the ear. Wi." catch a fetiLdo glimmer »f 
Ood'a power from, tlie lij,'hlning, wliicli so sweeps all 
vitalitj out of the man whom It strikes, tkat the process 
"if ])ntretaction bt^gins in a TnoiiK'tit ; in the tovnado, 
whose swiftnof^g tin-ns the (iind and voluble aiv into 
wide-reaching', iron-lieaded solidity, so that it strikes 
cities and forests like a hatterin;L;-ram ; in tiic ocean 
Monn. tlmt tosses pvniid navies npmi its Hurfuro like 
bubbles ; in the earthi)uakp, whieh shiikes cities as 
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1-liuugli they were toys in iU liaiid ; in tin; aoU'wuo, the 
niei'e reflection of wliose ten'oi's seems tu fiU tke sky 
witli (lemon sliajjiKft uf fire, aiitl wliost; fiithomlesa caul- 
dron up-buiJd as a I'uuntaiii of de.soktiou. Yet iJiese 
occasiunal niai)iie^tatlon3 no mora represi^nt God*9 
resistless fortes wtn'kinii tbiougb all tbe irame cf nature, 
than tb« leakage of a tew di'ojis of water, or a littlo jet 
()f steam, or a feeble hm of imprisoned air rqirt^auats 
the driviiijj;, ch-aving, or crushing force of the fioi^' and 
jiondLirous macliiiiL-ii oi' huinan work.nianshi|). Animal 
fear sees God's power with the senses, — in notse, in 
tuinu]t, in flame ; but reason sees it in silence, in order, 
in its still yet internal :icti\'Ilies, lieflect, ibr a moment, 
what this pywer is ftmstuntly doiuy, in tbt inanimate, 
insentient world. Who, fi'om the sm.'fiiee of the eavtt 
and of the &l'ii, life up those "[.lartides of water tluit ibrm 
the clouds, that descend in r;iin, that sustain all vegeta- 
ble and aiiimal^Jife, tliat till the channels of the rivera 
and brim tbo ooLfin ; who im[n^k the winds in their 
vai'table or tlieir ])eriodit; courses, and wbfl yends thia 
ceastfless cniTciit.s of electricity around the fjlobe ? 

Hut tliL' Ibonjiht is too vast, and in attoiiiptirg to 
t^rasp too much, we lose jiU. Let U;> divide the great 
theme, and look at it in parts. Take tbt fij-st warm daj.i 
in sprintT ; go out into the ciiltivatud tields ; walk thnaigii 
the aolcnm woods, or by tbt: streams. What millioiis 
of millions of roots are now waking from their wiutiy 
slumber; bow in all their veins they tingle with new 
life, as, throngb all tlieir myriad pores they suck iu the 
water that lies by their aide .' How niajiy seuds beneath 
your feet are alive; wlltit gases ai'c in fcmienlaliQii 
within thcni to swell, iiiid Lur^t, and send nut the new 
genu! Tliu air is tiupiiloHs with insects tliiat peiioim 
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their mystic dances in the sunbeara. The mi^ratoiy 
hirda rise in such Honks as darken the air, to go nurtli- 
wrtfda on tlieir h^aven-appouited l-oui-so, and the iiiJm'a- 
tdi'j fishyjs make a wave swell up in the sea jus thi.'/ 
journiiy southward, to fidfil tha great econouiv of iiie. 
Yn-sttirdiiy, tlie hnmoh ut' every treu sls it stuod uitt 
a^inst thu sun was naked ; londay, his light is (jLafurtsL 
by its myriad leaflets. EillU one of all those Iiislh^c 
liwuniis, oftliosc flotrka nf birds, of tliuse shoala of fisli, 
has its hones and nni>-(.'les, its lungs and brain ; and :in 
inatinct that guides tliem to their deatinntiou bums in 
thL-m all, as thunjTli envli i^ne wei'L* a king ur a queen, 
and j;Loricd in his royiil blood. What varlod, what 
amazing, what incak-ulable lify ! Whu litshiijii(.-th thfsa 
<^(mnthiss forms '/ From wh^we eapacious nrn ai*e thvy 
fijlud witJi lift! and juj? T^^lo metes out thw spun of 
all thtiir days, and ujdioMs tlw order ot" their g»;ii«i*a- 
tions ? 

Take a day iu summer ; the winds are astir, the 
waters flow, tlie light descends. Can you t'onnt the 
spires of g;rass in all the fields, or number the fluwers in 
garden, and coiise, and dell ? Eveiy stjilk of grain is 



higher and laraer at 



nij^ht than in the morning, and 



with what motionB, and selections, and adupbitiuna, its 
growth has been accomplishe'l. Takt a sin^^le tree that 
has been cut down, and co-uut iti pores, nmltiplj these 
Ly all the trees o*' all the forests in all tho earth, and 
mulciply thiisc ajfain by all the pailit'les of ?ap tliat have 
travelled up and down in them all. Who supp!it>s tliese 
countless growths with the peculiar nouiislnnent that 
each one needs? Who winiuiAvs lifiiht, air, anri the 
gases, tliat the situr and the sweet, the nutritions :ind 
tlic medicplive, may receive according to thtiraffinitiuaV 
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Wl>c» gtiperintendfJ t\m vast lalioratoi-y, ajid keeps it 
from lapsing into chaos ? 

Take a day in autumn, wlien t)i« infinite grains of 
corn are ripening; wlieii oi'eharil-trfMja, and Ibrest-trees, 
and tlie vinus l;lia.t cling and tWtoon upiii> tliL-m, are 
prcpanng tiit^ir innumeraljle iraits and seeds, and when 
the bnll>« beneath the jrronnd are finishlns tlie work of 
their year and tlieir life. Who is tlie Scidi^tor that 
moulds their forma? Who is the Limner that paints 
th'eiji with such eM|iiisit.e tints? Who ia the great 
Cln;iiust that iills tlieui witli suuL delicious and infinitely' 
varied savors and Ikvore, for tlie nutrition, thic healtli, 
and tlii^ gratifioation of man ; — Some for the yinij^ aiiJ 
some t-i>r tlitf old ; some tor the strviigj and some for the 
invalid ? 

Now somowliere, on this g;lobe of ours, and at all 
tiina"^, tliere is spring;; snmewhtTB tliere is summer; 
somewhere there is autumn ; and all the varied pro- 
cesses of spring, sturuner, and autumn, are going on 
together. 

Jjook at the liig;her life of man. It is supposed thei« 
arc nine hundred tiiillions of human beings on tliia globe. 
Who opic'ns and clones their evtr-heating heaita ? Who 
heaves and conti-aeta their reatless lungs ? Whn, 
through iirtery and vein cirenljites thrir ever-flon-ing 
bioi^d? AVho kindics in the brain the steady light of 
tmtli, or coniscatM aeroi^s its (k>m<;' the aiu-ond light of 
sentiment and love? Who spreads the tiible at which 
these mnllitndes are fed ? Whn spreads out the beau- 
tiful (Jrapery of twiEiglit ItL-fore dra\\iug tlie rurtaiii uf 
darknes* around tlii'Ir lied ; and who, wlien the moniing 
Hun comes rolling westward with its hroad wave of 
lights wakens ihem to joy and attivily again ? , 
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What I Iiare now i-cferreti to is oWioua aiiil opun to 
the naked eye, But take a microscope, nnJ what infi- 
nite woiirlers are revealed, — vast po]nilatlons, not 
merely like di-ops of water, liiit m dropj? of water, — su 
ininutG, that were tboy to assemble in World's Cnnven- 
tiotis, in the LihkIoii i.fsi divjp ofwiitor. llit-y wmitil ntrt 
altur Its balancii, any more tliaii nur AVtirld's Conven- 
tions, ill our Londun, changes the etjuilihrinm of the 
eiirth. Who gave thorn their gladsome life, their 
winged niotiun.", ihdr eustatl*^ loves ? 

But let us spring from this to the opposite extncuif , — 
fri'iii the uiic.rosi'opic to the telcseopiu, — to tin; infinite 
wnrlils ahove us and around us, Kompa-red with which 
our earth ia but a. di'op o-f wattr or a gj-ain of soud. 
And all these worlds, too, arc th^v not as trill of ele- 
mental forces, as swift in their veloeitiai, and as resistless 
ill their strength, as is our own ? Are they not, 
ttlao, fill] of some fonn of glorious life ? Who is it that 
burnishes the henveas every nigbt witli those glorinua 
orbs, and uphohU them and kt'eps them from sinking 
hack info chaos.'? 

Go out at midnight ; look up into that di-ead yet gl(k- 
lioua concave, and ask vonr sinU whose ann it is tlmt 
upholds those unpillnred chauihers of the sky: wlio iilla 
tha,t vaj^t doiriain with ori,tiniz?d, and sentient, atld 
doubtless with rational And spiritual life ; and then re- 
flect that all the giilimes aud constellations which y<ra 
can behold with the unassisted eye, are only the fnintis- 
piece, not to the mighty votuuies of God's works, hut 
only to the index of the mighty volumes? Beyond 
SiriuB, bevoiid Orion, beyond the Pleiades, the iixwe 
fields of immensity are all Jilled with worlds, sys|-ciii 
beyond system, and rank behind rank, whom God in 
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J lis Diiircv Irns removed to tliosc immense tlistiuicea frnm 
us, lest our mortal vision sliciuld be bla^tett by their 
overwhelniiiag eftulgence. And as yvv. tiinnot find uno 
iiicli of our lower earth where God is not at work, so 
there is not one inch in all thfjae boundlGss upper realms 
where God is not at work. 

My children, at^nst such a God, aa with feeble wortla 
and inadequiite thoughts I have attempted to describe, 
■ — against such a God, do yon wish to Uft, or do you 
dare to lift, your pigmy arm ? His resistless laws that 
cleave a pathway wherever tlicy are sent, and punisli 
the tmusgr&s&or wherever they are transgi-cssed, — these 
laws do yon dare to break ? If you would hesitate to 
violate a lather's conmiaml, when he stands over you 
with a i-od ; if' you would shrink from resisting the- au- 
thority of S sovereign, who has judges, and officers, gnd 
armies, and navies, in his conti'ol, then, oh how can you 
ever dare, how can you ever wish to dare to confront 
the power and niiijesty of the Etcmal One; — of that 
One who can enwrap the heavens with His thunder- 
clouds, and make you the mark of all their rolleyed 
L'glitnlugs ; who can aiTay His volcanoes in hattaliims, 
and burj' you beneath their molten lavas ; who can sink 
you in the earth's central fii-es, to lie, without consum- 
ing, in that seething cauldron, or iiiipiison you in the 
eternal solitudes of polar ice ; or — unspeakably more 
terrihle than all this, — ean turn your own. aoul inwarrla 
in retrospection upon its past life, to read it* own his- 
tory of voluntary wrong, in its self-reeord-ed Book of 
Judgment 'i* Nor can yuu find refuge in non-exisience. 
You may call upon the seas to ilrown yon, bnt there is 
not water enough in all the seas. You may call upon 
tile fires to consume, hut tlip fires will say, we eannot 
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consume ifmnrae. Yuu may oall ujion arctic frosts tfl 
Kungi^jil the currents of life^ but they will say, we Imve 
no ptiwer over the eitrrents of thoiiglit, or the pulses of 
the immortal lite. Yon may cull upon the universe ti> 
aiiniliilate yon, but tlie universe will respond, "God 
alune can aiiniliilate, and God will siiy, live forever." 

I do not addross you, my young fi'iends, as members 
of this or that religious denomination, into which the 
world is so unhappily dividml ; I do not ajjpeal to ynu 
merely as Christians, acquauited with the blesst^d life 
aiul chai-act:*;!' <jf Jesus Clirist. You nii<;ht be Maliomo- 
tans, you might be Pagans, you might he savjiirt's, jinJ 
still I would BJiy, do you djire encounter mid coulroiit 
ilie great Rulai' of heaven and oaith ? Oh, that I could 
so tliuiuler in your curs, tliat the sound would never 
cease to vibrate in your hearts, tliat word wlilch God 
bad wiitten in letters of flame over every avenue to 
temptation,— which he has inscribed on the lintels and 
dooi'-pusts of the gate-ways of sin, wliicli is hhiained on 
tlie hither side of every seducement to wrong. 

Beware I If yoc 'ruEAU tueke, oh look theke, 

OH THINK THERE, YOU ENCOirNTER OMNIPOTENCE. 

God is Omniscient. Must not He who made every- 
thing, know how eveiy thing is made ? Must not lie 
who can regidate the iRMiting of an animalculea pulse, 
who cjui touch mth exquisite life tlie neiTes in tlie 
anteimre of a microscopic insect ; — must not He know 
what is going on in your mind and In your heart ? In 
your widest i^eaches of thought, how infinitely beyond 
you He thinks ; in yourftn-tbest scope of knowledge, how 
infiiiituly beyond yon He knows. On all aid\.'s, He is 
tiut-^ide of you. la there any dei.:pcst cavern, or hlaclt' 

eat midnight, where yon go to rontrive iiloiie, or to 
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ctms]iirc with otln;rs, wlieri^ He is not jji-eseiit ? Tlui 
tlitii, of this, my young fi-iends, tliat God not onlj 
liTiuwa of your most secret desires niid purposes, but 
knows tliu mental and moral habits and tbrcea out of 
whii'^h they come. What is tliere, then, that you 
woul'l rt-tViiin ftonx doing before the h-iciul you love, 
the niistLT you fefir, that you would dare to do bfib^re'-' 
the f.;<>d who knows it all? 

Among God's otlier attrihutes is fhtit of justice. The 
most just men upon oarth, — those in even.' nation who 
aro w(3rtliy to Le called its Anstldos, may do wrong. 
Liiin'tL'd knowledge may vitiiite the best of puj-poses, 
and tinitp beings may miike mistakes that will condemn 
the innocent or save the guilty. But an Onuiiscient 
Being is aate from all errors.; and therefore, of ouo 
thing we may he <'er(ain, that hi His dealings wilh us, 
and in His administratinn of the miivei-se. He will never 
do wrong. 

Of the fiict of God's attribute of Justice, no truly 
rcli^ous man diiubts ; but in regnrtl to the manner in 
■which that attrihiita is exercised, the Chilatian world 
holds opposite opillions. One party maintains ttiut 
every volnntarj' departure from Gods laws, whether 
more or leaa heinous, desCTve* an eternity of punisl 
niont, imd hence that sneli eternal retribution must bo| 
Butfei-ed by tlie oftl-iider him«'lf ; or tliat a third perscw 
must suffer vicanonsly for him. The other partv mait 
tains that when a sinner leave-s off siiming, he does, to 
H great extent, leave off suffering. Tliey espliiin God's 
lnwa in ivgard to moral evil, by the analogy of His laws 
in ivgaixl to natural -or inlellcctnal evil ; that, as when 
the driinknrd Ifsive^ otf drinking his liquid lire, he 
quciichi.'s the Topliol nlildi lie liml kindled in his stuJU-J 
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ftchj and stops tlie scorc-htng flame from asc'eniliiif* into 
his throat ; and, as wlicn tlio itmi) who hns suuglil tu 

gather grapt's of thorns, or tij^ oJ' thistles, fiiiiU tluit llii'y 
will not gi'itw theix'ijii, liu phmts. anotliw stitlk, ami |^i;ts 
his fruit ; so, when the man who has lived without God 
in the world, turns to God in ohwlieut'e and adoriUnm, 
he leaves holiiid him with Iiis atheism, the bl^ik.UL'ss 
and salitai-incsa of hia atheistic life. The one ]«u"ty 
paints the consequences of sin as ao vast and t-erriLle, 
that a third persun must be called in to lift ofF the 
burden of those coiisequences ; while the other iiarty, 
thuuyh ihfy p!:iint tliG consequences of sin just as tervi- 
lile, while tlie sin Lists, yet maintain tliut when the sin 
ceases, the eonsequenees mainly cease. I say, viahily 
cease, for ail admit that the moi-titicatioii and slifune of 
the old sin, like the sear o.f some dislion<>nible woiuid, 
remain forever. Both, too, acknowledge the officaeious 
intervention of a third pei-son ; but the one maintains 
that tlic mediator bears off the penalties from tliemsclvia, 
wliile the otiier maintiuns that the mediator only helps 
the sinner to escape from the sin, and then the penal- 
ties stop, of course, as fieiT thir(?t stops, when slaked 
with water. The latter say, that the ordur of the 
Divine government ia, " the soul that sinuetli, it shrdl 
die." ^' But if tlifl wicked mjin will turn from all his 
fiins that he Lath coinm!tte<i, and keep all my statutes, 
and do that whieli is lawful and right, he shall surely 
livy, he shall nut dip." 

Now, on this contested point, I give no opinion. I 
liere intimate no opinion. Let it be to you aa though I 
had no opinion, Hiifficient for nur present pnqinso is 
it, that either view vindicates God's ifhiriatis atlrif-ata 
of Justice ; for how glorious it is — gloriona in both 
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views, glorious on Loth sides of it. How admirable fopj 
the uino<ient man always to be able to aaj, I kiiuw tliat 
my jutlu|e is just ; I know that where 1 am innocent I. 
never shall be eonck'minjd. And what a nohle govern- 
ment is that^ where the tempted man must say, I know» 
tiuxt If I sin^ I traimot escape from suffering. Protected 
in innocence, sure of puiiisLment for offences, how can 
the rational man, in the exercise of his reason; — markl 
me, in. the exerase of iiis reason, — how can the rationEil 
man ever daru to commit a sin ? 

I can now mention hut one more of the Creator's 
attributes. " G(»d is Love." How sticking this expres- 
sion of the Evangelist, not only once affirmed, but re- 
peated. God 13 declared in the ScripturiMt times almost i 
without number, to be holy and just and true, but no-i 
where is it said that God is holiness, or is justice, oris 
truth. Tbe adjective is used, indicative of a quality 
inhering in some being, but not the substantive nonn,1 
in wliicli the qualities inhere. We cim conooive of 
each 0110 of all God's attributes, as being a vacuum to 
B.U the others ; so that they can co-exist without Inter- 
ference an<I act without ohstniction. But of no attribute 
save this of hjve, is there such intense and vehement 
expression, to signify timtthls is the sublime, paramonnt, 
crowniuii inc.t of the Godheiid ; as though tills were 
His whole nature, and all other fpialities were absorbed 
and swallowed up in this perfection. God is Love. 

And docs not nil that we know of Goil's works con- 
firm tiiis sacred declaration / AVhat more beautiful 
than tlila wonderful world which He liiia spread out 
around us? AVhat more peifoct than the unemnjj 
ImvA, by which it is finvcmcd, and winch tlic sciencoa 
have just Iwgim to reveal to ua? Not only how mop-' 
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ally, but how mathematically true it is, that " all things 
work together for good to them that love God," — that 
is, to them that learn His laws and obey them ; for 
knowledge and obedience are the only true manifesta- 
tions of our loTe to Him. How beneficent, that when 
we have gone astray, we can be restored I 

I said before, how can any of you, finite and feeble 
as you are, dare to brave the terrors of the Omnipo- 
tent ; how can any of you dare to violate the law 
of one who is All-knowing to know, and All-just to 
judge your offences ? But here, the key-note changes ; 
my expostulations turn from alarm to entreaty ; from 
fear to gratitude ; and if I could, I would say to you 
all, in tones of sweetness and affection, deep and tender 
as those which angels use, how can you ever do with 
your hands, or speak with your lifs, or conceive in your 
hearts, anything that is blasphemous, or defiant, or dis- 
honoring, or unpleasing, to that Being of perfect Love ? 
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Ode Father, we adore Thee ss tliat Being whose 
power exteiirls over all worlds, whose wisdnra and skill 
hiWii been incorporated, and are now and evermore in- 
dwuILing in all created things ; whose love 3)cnii-s fijith 
over the universe and through all the ages — diat love, 
one di'op of which fills the ocean of inimt'nsity iind still 
leaves the infinite of Thy nature full. We render Tht-e 
thanksf^viiig that in the far off ages of past eteniity. 
Thou didst make provision for the nahuTil wants of 
mun in the fei'tilitj and exuberance of the earth, in the 
riches of the forest and the mine, in the variety and 
abundanee of tTOpica] and temperate zonea, in tlie ftil- 
Bess of rivers and seas. We thank Thee for the beaniy 
Thou hast showered down on atl terrestrial scenes, for 
the green ;md floweiy oarth, and for the si^ire sky ; for 
tliw etftilgence of the rising sun and the many-colored 
drapery of his setting hour ; for rainbows and auroras, 
for the -^arit'd beauties of seasons, of istand and conti- 
nent ; for all that can tend to excite the ardor of our 
devotion, hy showing Thee to be so excellent. Wo 
tbiiiik Thee for those glorious iiicultiea of intellect witli 
wliirh Theu hast endowed man, and for those laws and 
|»rinci[ih*s, uniibnn and eternal, hkiided with each 
citaiteil thing, which ail; the ohjetts of thiwe iiicnlties; 
siJiue, cH]>able «f biang known by a ohild, siuipk' as the 
alphabet, eixsy as its mother's name, yet, rising in eom- 
plications and profundities, to such as taak, sueli as eur- 
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jiasa ail arcliangBl's power. Oli, our Heavenly Futlier, 
we thank I'bce that we Lave the prospect of Btudjiiig 
tlKse wonderfiil tnitha in the ages of eternity, — aii ex- 
haastluss source of knowledge of the graiKlour und ilia 
glory of Thy nature. We thank Tliee for the men of 
talent, of skill, and of gpnitis, wlio bfive risen up, fi-om 
time to time, and, by deep study and long viplls, hiivo 
sought out these laws, and have thereby ht-lped to save 
mHnkind from idolatry ; have swept away ten thousand 
superstitions tliat tormented the race, and liave sup- 
planted, the folly and vagaty, the senseless dreiiius 
and caprices of ignorance with the eternal principles of 
knowledgt;, syatematis^ed iu science, and made trans- 
missible to all oiu' descendants. But above all, for that 
moml part of our nature which dominates all the rest, 
and for the seere and prophets, men wise in holy thingn, 
■who have illustrated it. If in the majesty and robust- 
nesa of the intellectual powers, Thou bast shown the 
paternal character j in the sweetness, the tenderness, 
the dt'licacy and pnrity of our aftuetional nature, Thou 
hast shown the maternal character. If one -class of 
these gifts is such as an Infinite Father would give us, 
the other la such as an Inlinite Motlicr would give. 

Heavenly Father, may we seek the love of trath ; — 
tnitli in outward act, in inward thought, ay, in the in- 
nei-most tlioughta of the lifart, a,t all times, in tlio 
markct-pkee^ and in the forum; in solitude, and at 
midnight ; in business, in pltiasure, iu stcidy, and espe- 
cially in investigating Thy nature and laws. May no 
pi-Gconceived opinions ever chain us, ever deter us ftoin 
this search, tliough instilled into us by a father whom 
we revered, though we drank them in on a mother's 
breast, sweetened with a mother's caresses. If our 
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right eye oftend Thee, may we pluck it out ; if our 
right hand lead ua to do wrong, may we cut it off. 

When nssemhlcd together for improvement in health 
and strength, in knowledge and virtue, may the earthly 
teachers teach youth to go to Thee who can teach them 
more than all earthly intelligences. If tempted to do 
wrong, may they remember the friends who have sent 
them away to be taught ; may they see the paternal 
eye, feel the maternal hand, hear the maternal voice, 
saying, My son, my daughter, if sinners entice thee, give 
not heed unto them. May they help one another, and 
feel it impious to ask Thy help while they do not regard 
each fellow being as a brother, or stand as stumbling 
blocks in each other's way. 
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LAW — THE FIRST PRINCtPLK OF SPIEITUAL 
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In former Discourses, T have ondo^ivorerl to give some 
proofe of the Bwng or Attributes of Gixl. But all this 
Tvoiilil be nothing but mere curious spLieulmtkni, if «-i3 
did not hold the closest personal relations to thjit Bein^, 
and if our nature and destiny did not pn'manly de- 
pend upnii His attributes. If accident should cast us 
upon the shorea of an unknown country, our first and 
most anxious inquiry woidd he, what liind of men and 
government Uved and reigned ■within its borders,; 
whether man-lovera or man-catera ; whether an arbi- 
trary, tyrannical, and cnjel king, or a beneficent and 
parental one. So when ive are cast upon the shoi-os of 
time, and see this outspread universe around us, the 
most momentous question we van ask is, wliat kind of 
a Being governs it, and wliat we must do to adjust our- 
selves to our new condition. If God he the Creator 
and Governor of all existences, then He is our Creator 
aud Governor, If He be All-powei^ul, then it is use- 
less, nay, it is madness, for us to defy or resist Him. 
If He be Omnipresent, then we cannot escape out of 
His jurisdiction, as guilty men sometimes flee fi-uni the 
rod of the civil maj^atiTitGr If He be Omniscient, thfTi 
no omissions or technicalities of an iiiiperfoct <;riniinal 
eocle, no ci-aft of Counsel, nor Suborning of witnesses, 
could SiVO us ; and it would be of no use to plead " Not 
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Guilty," when we wtre guilty. If Ho be jiist nnJ 
giMjcl, tliuD we know that in order to have any synipa- 
tliy or roiiniiuuifm with Hiin, we, too, must hu just ami 
gijoJ. What He loves, ■«■« must love; what His holy 
niitiuT: Tf [lels, we must repel ; or else we army oui-suh'ts 
in pLT|iotiinl warfare n>fainst Hira, and audi a warfare 
must bu latiil to tlie wtaker party, that is, to ns. 

SiiiL^ij, then, there must be the moat intimate relation, 
— a relation at all points between God and ourselves, 
no fiiCt can be moi-e important Ibr us to know than 
what that relation is. In wliat relation, then, do we 
stand to our Creator, Govemor, and Final Disposer? 
and in what correlative relation does He stand to us? 

The gi'iind and paramumit relation in whieh God 
standi, not only to the ^hole human, raoe, hut to all 
creatures that have hie, and to all things that have no 
liie, is that of Law-giver, He haa made laws fur what- 
ever Hb has created. There is not a constellation bo 
vast, nor an atom ko small ; there is not an aiThangel 
so exalted, nor an animalcule so iiisi^ificant, that is 
not all penetrated and encompassed, bound in and bound 
down, hy the law whieli God iiaa im])ressed upon its 
being. In us, no thought nor desire rises into iho light 
of coiiaciouanesa, no musc-le contracts, no nerve vibrates, 
no drop of blood Hows in our veins, or hair grows ujion 
our beads, hut in accordance ivith the laws which God 
haa severally impressed upon tbem. 

But before going further, let us understand the mean- 
ing of this superb and majestic word, Law. 

" Law," says Mr. Justice Bluckstone, " in it* most 
general and comprehensive sense, sigiiifieg a rul-u of 
aeti<in; iiiid is applied indiBciirainately to all kinds of 
action, whother animate or inanimate, rational or bra- 
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tional. Tlius we saj tlie laws of motiun, uPgravit-atiun. 
of optics, or mecluuiics, as weH as the law oi' iinturc and 
ot' nations," ■■' Tluus when the Supreme Being fonm-J 
the universe, and created matter out of tiothing. He 
iiupressed certain pniiaq/he upon that matter, from 
which it eiin never dcjiart, and witlioat whieh It would 
cease ti> be. When He put that matter into motion. 
He established certain laws of mutian, to which :ill 
movable bodies inust conform." — If we further ad- 
vance from mere inactive matter, to vejix.Hable acd 
animal lifo, we shall find them still governed by laws ; 
more numerous, indeed, but equally fixed and inva- 
riable. — "This, tlion, is the genei-al significiition of 
law, a rule of action dictated by some supei'ior being." 

"Tlie word tate" says Mr. ErskJne, " is frequently 
made u^e of, botli by divines and philoHoplici-s, in a lar^e 
acceptation, to exprosa the settled metlioti of God's 
jirovidencB by wlilch He preserves the order of the ma^ 
terial world in such a manner, tliut nothing in it may 
deviate from tiiat unLi'urm Cohtsb whieb He has 
appointed for it." 

'' Lawa," says Montesqui<?H, " in their most general 
signification, are the necessary rolattons derived from 
the iiatui-e of things. In tliia sense, all beings have 
tlieir laws ; the Deity lias His laws ; the material world 
its laws ; the intelHgences superior to man luive their 
laws ; the beasts, tlieir laws ; man, Ills laws." ^" God 
is related to the universe as Creator and Preserver; 
the lawa by which He created all things, are those by 
which He presei-ves them. He acta according to tbeae 
niles, because He knows tlicm ; He knows t]ieiu because 
He has made them ; and He made them becanse they 
are re.hitc<l to His wi^diun and po-wer." If all tilings, 
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then, have tlitir law, you see what infinite nLuuhcr and 
variety of laws the™ niu^jt be. There are not only tt-n 
Conainaniiinents, Ijut ten thoosand timas ten thousand. 
Parents make laws for their families, schools and col- 
leges arp govpnied by laws. All sucioties and associa- 
tions ; all states and nations have their laws ; said tliera 
are internationul luws^ designed to rBgulate the inter- 
course of nations with each other, wlii?tlier they ai-e ill 
peace or at wai-. Wespwik of the Mosaic law, meaning 
the instltntions of Moses, as distinguished fTOm the 
Gospel. We speak of the Ceremonial law, aho, which 
commanded certain external rites and obaervancea for 
Bpecific case:^, and for a limited time, as distinct fitim 
moral precepts, wliicli are of perjjetual -oblijiation. 
Written laws are laws written out and enat'ted by thai 
supreme legislative power of a country ; and unwritten 
laws are those whieii derive their binding force Irom 
established usage or long custom, and they are ex* 
jmunded and defined by the courts. Each of the organs 
of our I'hy&ieal system has its laws. If, during the 
process of digestion, we take ieed-watcr, or any other 
cold substance into the stomach, in sufficient quantity 
to reduce its tenipei-atnre below y8°, digestion, fbrtli- 
with, ceases ; and if tEuit terapeifLture be not raitied, 
digestion will not re-eommenee, and sickness mug 
ensue. If the brain be over tasked^ inflammation, and' 
at last, insanity ensues. If the lungs are stinted for 
*ur, or are tilled with had air, the Llood cunnot be 
oxygenated or vitalizt^d ; black blood is sent into tliO; 
liead, and then nil the onpaeities of the nii]id, its joy' 
and its genius, must snfter. Each of all the myriad 
varieties of vegetable growths has its law. Some pkntsj 
deniaiul the tropical and sonic the aiTtic zone. Son: 
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stren^^th ; some creep aloii^ tlie g;rouuil, or pnrasiticaJlj' 
clitij; to a seU-sust;iiiiiiig tmiik ; liki; ii toilillinj; cliild 
wJii) can walk imly as lie holds up by a stronger bund. 
Thus wL'ttk minds toddk, 

I>id you ever observe tlie law by whit-h eadi Imf of 
till! dL'ciduous true Las a juint near the stalk whtiv it U 
attached, and hy mfuns of whic'Ii joint it is iHflking 
pr(?p!iration, till the tinif it is growing, tor droppiiLg off 
as soon as its functions as a. living orpaii arc perlnnnbd ? 
Did yon ever obst.'n'"C! the woiiderfuL iirnm^fiiiyiit of tho 
leaves of trees by which their attachment to ditl'i^rent 
sides of tlie tree can be espresaed arithmeticjilly ? Tlins, 
if you mark the point at wlijcdi one leaf starts out from 
the trunk or branch of certiiin kinda of trees, jon will 
see tbnt the next leaf above it ia exactly on the opposite 
side, so that the third one is over the iirst, the tonilh 
over the second, and eo on, — each two leaves being 
equal to one turn roimd the tree as ymi ascend. 
This in arithraetioaJty expressed by the fi'action of one- 
half ; because each new leaf makes half a tuni round 
the tree. In the plant called succory, it takes three 
leavea to make this spiral turn round the stalk ; so that 
the fourth leaf comes perpendicularly over the first, and 
begins a new turn. As it talcps three lenves here to 
make: one turn, we denote this by tlie fraction of one- 
tliird. In the apple tree, five leaves or buds make two 
turns ronniL the trcL', so that this fact la expressed by 
tlie fraetion twu-fiftlia. In the currant buah, eight 
leaves make three turns, an that the ratio here is three- 
eiijbths. In the plant called she}ilicnrs pui^p-e, it In bvc- 
thirfcecnthH ; and in another Rtil I, tw^nty-onc -"UCfessive 
leaves, as ynu iisrend spirally fir<>lind the tree, reqnire 
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thirteen turns. And here another most curious fact is 
observed, tliat these several uuuihei-s form an ascending 
series In whieh the dtimmiiiator of the preceding ft'ac- 
tion is the numerator of the aucecedinj;; one ; and the 
denominator of the sui;eeeding one is the Buin of the 
two preceding denominators. Tluis, starting: with 1-2 
and 1-3, we then have 2-5, 5-8, 8-1-3, IS-Slsbj, and so 
on. Here, as you will see, the dono-miiiivtor of tlie 
S-Stlis is the numerattir of the 5-8tlis, tlie dejiomiiiiitoi: 
of the 5-8th3 is the iinmenitop of tiie S-lStlis^ and the 
dienominator of tlie S-13tha the numerator of tlit' 13- 
Slsts. So you will see the other wonderful foet I men- 
tioned, that the sueceeding denominator is e^jnal to tie 
sum of the two precwiliiig denominators. Thus, 1-2, 1-3, 
2-5 ; 2 -I- 3= 5 ; 1-3, 2-5, 5-8 ; 3 -|- 5 = 8 ; 3-5, 5-8, 
8-13j 5-1-8 = 13; 5-8, 8-lS, 13-21 ; 8+13=21. 
In tids last statement, there is one apparent auomnlv, 
too subtle for explanation on this occasion, though 
adding to the beniitr of the re«nlt. 

Now this exempliKes, in Botany, what I mean hy & 
iavf. It af)|)lie3 to the rose-bud, the onk-kaf, the pine- 
cone ; ami thonjjh we can cotiC'eive of other methods of 
armngnng the leaves, on plants and ti-ees, }'et sueli other 
methods are nowhere to be foimd in nature. 

And it is a phenomenon hardly less worthy of note, 
that if, in the positiun to which leaves gad petals 
beloni;, they tiiid an ohstnietion to their develo|iment, 
sneh as a defieieiiry of light, for instjineu, tliey will 
strive to find some other way, and tmn aside and 
avoid or snrmoimt the ohstaele. Do we do ao, when 
we enrountcr obstacles in oheyinf; God's moral laws? 
Like the little blinil germs of the leaves, imliedded in 
darknt^a beneath the biirk of the tree, do we strive 
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to reach outw;inl, anil b;isk oui'Stflves lu Gud's mnml 
lEglit? 

Now turn v'lur attt'iitiun fur a inomcnt in a field of 
nature as dittL-ient from wliat we liavt bopn cotiteinplat- 
ing, as the planets above ourlipaiJs are fi'tJiu tlic vog;L'ta- 
tlon beneath our feet. Tha meaa motion of each pliiiict, 
as compareJ with its next intmor [ilanut, is uniformly 
Kprcsentod, with great aiiproximatiun tit exactness, by 
on(i of the fractious of the same series I hare ^veti you 
in refcrent'e to tlie growtli of losivos. 

Look now uito anothf^r department of natupe, and 
hti^hold the chemical law ; — that law which determinps 
the manner in which atoms shidl romliina witli I'arh 
other. For instanfc, water is coinjiosLil af osygcu and 
hydrogen, and there are always dffhi welghU of oxygen 
to one of hydrogen, and the oxyfjon and hydrofreu will 
not combine In any other ju'oportHias. lint when oxy- 
gen and sulpliur unite to form hydrosulphui-oiis acid, 
then eight parts of oxyg;en require suteen pai*ts of 
sulphur, or they will not unite. But if sulphur and 
liydrot;en uiiitt;. it takes sixteen parts of sulphur to 
couibilie ^vith one of hydrogen. So fourteen ffrains of 
nitrogen win unite with eight, or sixteen, or twenty- 
four, or thirty-two, op forty grains of oxypen, hut in no 
other proportions. One gialn of hydrogen will not 
unite with nine or wlf.li seven grains of oxjgen, hut 
only with eight. These aiv tlie laws of chemical com- 
bination ; but when yon come to mechanical arlmixtnrcs, 
there you may mingle bodies togetlier in almost any 
proportions you iilcase : — as a pound of sugar or of 
salt with a gallon, or with a hogshead of water. To 
.form the gnat constituent lK>dIe3 of the physical world, 
nature's laws are pcrcuiiitoi-j' and invariable, hut to 
5t 
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adapt tliose bodJea to the common and variable uisfls 
life, w& have unbounded scope and discrt'tion. 

Look, for anotliL'P Ieiw, mt the annlo}i_v between man 
and t]ie bii'da siiid iislufs. A Jish's fin, a bird's wing, 
and a man's arm, are only tlie same rudimentary orgni 
differeiitlv develoned, proving that they all had a cm 
mnn Author. Aftor contemplating sncli facts 
whieli all the kinifdunis of nature are ftiU, Iiow much 
(leej)cr the impression, — and the irapfessiveufss too, 
with wlik-h we i-ead sncli passages as these: " Hear, O 
Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord; " or, " I am the 
Loixl tliy God, wliicli liavc brttuglit th«! out of the 
land of Eg)'pt, out of the house of bumUge. Tlum 
shalt haTu uo other gods bffbre me." Nut only the 
reason of man, but nil naturo, throujili all her organs, 
rcsponU^i *' There is nu oth&r God but Tliee." 

1 have pp»?nt all this time iii iilust.rat.ii\g the idea of 
law, because it is a tiinduinenlal idea. It is to all] 
theolojiy and elliifs, what a detiuition or jiostiUate is 
to geometry. You cannot tjike a sufond stu[) witliout 
en"or, unless yon unclt'i-staiid this fii-st step. 

Now let us see what aiie some of the Ilinitatiuns anji 
cliaraeteristlcs of the idea of Law. 

1. Though we pei-sonify Imw and speiik of it as aj 
separate existence or power, ytt it is not a being of 
itself, and it has no power. In seientiJic strictness, 
God's law means BUnply the mode in which God acts, — 
ill which He ert^tes, upholds, commands, warns, re- 
wards or punishes, 

"When the heathen nations looked ©ut upon tlio uni-^ 
verse, mid saw the vast variety of OodtJ works, and] 
the boundless diversity uf their modes of aetiou ; — the 
Btais rolling, tlie tides heaving, the fountains gushing. 
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the Uglitnintp fliisliinp, the winds 
blow-inj;, and all vegetation Bi>ringillg into grccii lite, 
witli all tlic other activities vtUk-h tho hill realms of 
Liitui'C I'fivcal, thuj coidd account for the 2'l"-'iiomeiia 
only on the aupjiosition that a, gtxi presided over each 
class of ac'ti \itit'S, instesid of sii|ijioshiy 01113 Gwl vim 
acted in so many wiiys. And liyu^rc!, when we spwik nf 
the gocidnijss of God, the power of God, or the wisdimi 
of God, we mean nothing Bqmrate or distinct from 
God, but only the heiie\*oIi3ut, poweHiil, and wist' man- 
ner in whii'h He uniformly .it'tH ; — jnst as when we 
speak of thf patriotism of \V;ishinj;ton, or the (diilan- 
tlu-opy of Wilbt'rforce, we do not mean to excite the 
idea of any esistenee st^parate fi'oin Washington nr 
WiJberforct-s bnt only to describe tiieir love of country 
and of niiiiikind. 

2. Cartying this idea of the -word hu? along with 
US, let me observe in the second place, that Go<rs laws 
are resistless ; — that is, He is rosistlesa in whatever he 
does. Who shall mensnre strength with the Oniinpo- 
tent? If He has attached pain and esirly deerepltiide 
to glnttony and uitempcrance, can yon detach them, so 
as to cnniinit the offence and still escape the penalty? 
Wltem Ha lia'^ enabled yon to protect the eye against 
the Biin'& lic;ht, can you gaze with impunity upoti its iji- 
tfllerahle splendor ? When He baa made the air a 
necessity for tlie langs, can you fill them with water 
and still live? When He lias made your body out of 
combustible materials, can yon leap iuto burning Etna 
and come forth unscathed ? When He lias Culltd the 
Bubtlegt and choicest piirticles from nil isiiture's elements, 
out of which to form that wondertul eleetric battery, 
your braiu and nervous s.ystem, so that your lightning 
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tliuuglits and joyoa'5 emotions can leap and flasi, like 
auronia over the whole ; can you consume or corrot 
that Ijrain or nervous system with alcolu)), tobacco, oti 
other narcolica, without impairing its iia.tive velocities 
and dimming its native sjilendoi's? — any more than 
yon Oiin puur tnr and -viacrrar into the wlicchvork of 
your watch, and still have a good time-keeper ? Every 
one knows that in every limnsin fope there js mi im- 
paljHible, immaterial sometliing, whieh we caJl expres- 
sion, which sooms to be, as it were, the sovl made visible. 
"Where luiiuls live in the region of pure thoughts and 
liappy emotions, tlie frlic-ities and sanctities of the inner 
temple shine out through the mortal tenement, and 
play (iVLT it tike lambent flame ; t!ie ineinse makes thai 
whole altar sweet; and we can understand what the' 
poet means when he says, that 

" Beauty Ijoro of murinuring saunl 
Shall poflB into her face," 

On the other hand, no man can live a goiTnandiziuf, 
Bonlid, or licentious life, and stili wear a countenance 
hallowed and sanctified with a halo of peace and joy.' 
Amund siich gi'eat manufacturing toims us Binning- 
hiim in England, or Pittsburg iu this countrv, whijra 
liituminoua eon.1 is used, ynu will find the i-oses in the 
flower-!>"fl and the stmwlierries and grapes on the vines, 
hliickened and defiled by a foul deposit from n thousand 
ehimnies. Tims do obsfene, profane and irreverent 
men scatter their grime untt stench upon the innncenoe 
and beauty around them ; but most deeply and foully 
upon tJicmselves. And since God has thrnmHl eon- 
eclenco m the hiunau soul, no man can violate its dio* 
tatcs and still esmpe it.s scourge and sting without 
re|M;atance and refoniiation. 
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he infinitely wise. Some learned and jHons inon have 
eaid they roiilil not belitivt' in the diu'tritio cit" Ojitimixm ; 
that is, tliat this wrjdil wiis coustnn!te(l iijioii the best 
possible plan. In the intinita varieties of GchI'b works, 
they think He has iinu'ticully eonipured the adjective 
good, and bavlnn; a good, a bt'ttt'i", and a best, that tliis 
world can at most !« called good. I am ait Opthnist. I 
believe tlie onltr of Piioi-idfucc to be the best passible 
order: and I have no faith in tin- criticisms wbi^ch a 
blind mole mtiy make cm tlie rsinge and heijjht of tlie 
mountains undiT which he huiTows. All the exceptions 
ever yet taki'^ii to the ptH'iftuesa of Gt>t.rs wurks have 
turned out to be futile and presumptuous. Sir Isaac 
Neivton tliought there was a screw loose somewhere in 
OUT solar system. He supposed the moon to be gradu- 
ally sliding out of its orbit, so that in proce^ss of time 
it wonhi requiiH! to be set back into its path by miracu- 
lous interference. But La Grange, on ixivisinj; New- 
ton's ealeulations, foiiiHl hijn, and not Jehovah, in error, 
and that the moon wheeled by a liiw that never erred, 
or rather, that in the way God's hand moved it. it ia 
sure to come round to the true place at the tme time. 

4. God's laws exhibit infinite skill. When we use 
the word skill, hi relation to an earthly contrivance, we. 
nican that forcsij^ht which can adapt meiins t(» ends, 
and can predict eftbctji frtnn causes, and can do 
these things so as to secun? mict-essfnl rcsnlti^. In 
human works there are all degrees of skill, and of 
the want of it. A few years ago, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria ordei-cd a .splendid barge to be made, in wliich the 
royal iiiitiily nii^ht siiil upon the grand eanal. So the 
bHIL of the kingdom was put in recLuisition, and a 
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Btructure of immense costlineas and splendor was made. 
When they lauiiclied it, it would 8^ very well on the 
oanal, but wji« too wide to pass through ohh of the 
loL'ks. Even the most inctmious inventors are oblii'ud 
to modiiy their original plans, and oftLin wlioEy to 
Twoiistruct t]ieir iiiiicliines betbrc they succccfl. How 
long did Fulton experiment hefore he triumphed, and 
what va'st im|)rovements have been since made upon 
liim ! It Is but about a vear siuce Ericsson supposed he 
liail invoritcd a hot-air engine which would snpersijdu 
the atKam engine, and no inconsiderable part of the 
civilized world rung with iieelainatioiia at the iistoimding 
triumpti. A trial trip to WSshingt'On foi-ced him to 
take Ilia whole macliine to pitteea, and it is doubtful 
whether a new one will Iwid to any better results. 
But look at God's works. Does the solar system ev< 
j^t out oi' gear ? Are not the three angles of aiiy pc 
aible triangle always equal to two right angles ? Doc 
the law of speeitie gravities ever change ; op that of 
chemical combinations? Will frost and snow, of them- 
Belves, make flower-beds and harvests ? Or can u 
wicked man ever enjoy that peace of God which fmsseth , 
understanding ? No. Whatever you desire, or ycamJ 
fiir, or hope for, you must first find out the law of Gc 
.wliiih ni>plic3 t-o that case* and then obey it. And! 
when yiHi understand that the univcrsB is not a mei 
machine, which God, having first made, now " stant 
outsirle uml sees it gi) ; " but. on the othi.'r hand, that thai 
universe is wnly the manifestation of God liimsulf, up-j 
li'ilding and moving the work of His Iwnd?, it bocome 
not only plain but iiicvi table, that everything jiertain- 
iiig to it must be infinitely J^kiltul. He liimw.df being 
the actor. He iniiflt act aceorditig Ih His own L'tt'nw 
airributes of Power, Wtsduni, iinil Love. 
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6. In tJiG next place, Gwl's law^ ai-c unilbrm. If 
Sti laws mei-ely deiinG the manner in wliieh He works, 
then, as tln-re is no vnriabJL'ncss nor shailnw nf turning 
in Him, tlieiv can be uu tiiilure in His kws. It followa 
irom tills that in the contemplation of God, or, linking 
at the suljject friim the (livine sirW. tliL^i-ecmi be no siu-lt 
thing as a miracle. It' God fore*iw everything trum 
the ht;ifiiining, how can he be taken b^suT]>rise, or ever 
encount-er an micxjiecteJ event ? Babbiiire iinentfd nn 
extviioniiniiiy machine, called a Cabulating Jlaehine* 
which, by the turning of a crank, wuuld perfonu the 
most wonderful mathematical pvuWiOniS. He said TnJ 
could make his machine st> tha.t it would bring out the 
same result a miUion times, and then, the next time, 
bring out an exactly opposite res-ult. N(hw, to ii by- 
stander, w]]o had seen the sumo i-osidt a million of times, 
and shonid then, the next time^ see a contrary' rej^nlt, 
this would seem aminit'le, htit it would he no mipaelo 
to Babbage himself, for he would expect it. A miracle, 
then, is, to tis^ a supernatural event. Even the deist 
admits the existence uf miracles, in this sense, as when 
the sun was spoken into being, aiul when the inverte- 
hrat*; ordL-i-s. af animals, the fishes, the birds, the qiuul- 
rupeda, and afterwards man, were called into life. 
None of the events which marked tlicse mighty craa 
were contrary to the courwe of nature, tliuy were only 
in further development of it. When, therefore, you 
can account for any event or phenomenon, on n.-itiirjil 
causes, that event or phenomenon is not ii niiiiicle. 
Par a cork to swim, or for lead to sink, is not a miracle ; 
hut the contrary woiilil be. For a man to get diswuses 
and early decrepitude by a life of dehauehery, is not a 
miracle. Debauchees without the diseases and the 
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decrepitude, would be the miracle, — a miracle which 
God wUl Dot work, and the duvtl ea-niiot. 

Many people seem to think tlmt t.ln?y honor God 
more, hy supposing that He is constantly "working mim- 
cles, constantly iiiterferinjf and wresting the order of 
nattn-p, to prevent some ev-il, o^r to effect some good, 
than hyheiieving that Hcestahhshed an order of nature 
so ptrfect at first tiiat it needs no interference. Sujj- 
pose one cWkmaker were to make you a clock that 
filiould keep such imperfect time as to rt^quire him to 
come to yuiir house every day to set it iind repair it. 
Suppose another to make you a cluck so perfect that it 
Would run for years without eri'or, wliith of the two 
Would be the best clockmaker ? 

Ignorance is one of the main causes of the belief that 
God is constmitly wTGstingthe order of nature. Before 
men understood astronomy, their only way to explain 
an eclipse was to suppose that God darkened the snn 
or the moon, instead of believing that the eartli and tho 
moon, in their accustomed revolutions, intercepted the 
sun's light. -When people did not know that filth, 
intemperance, and other forms of bad living n-eated 
contagious and fatal distempers^ then they attributed, 
jiestilences to the direct act of God. Before the laws 
of electricity were understood, when any particidar muii 
or house was struck with hghtning, it was snjjposed that 
God specially aimed at and hit that man or that house, 
just A3 a sportsman aims at a particular bird. And it 
is one of the most remarkable fa^ts in aU histoty, tlmt, 
just in proportion els scienee has advanced, su]>p08ed 
miraeles, or a. belief in common inimcles, lias CL-ased. 
Inai/,jmt in propurtion aa ttcieuce has advanced, sup* 
posed jHi'raeieSf or a Mi^ in cor.miun miracles, has 
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ceased. This Is truo, nt)t oiilj- nf var jjrL'ilL'ri.'«,sors, Imt 
of cur contcnipor.ines. Now, ftraoiiji lutHMnms nations, 
in Asia, AtVicii, or tUfwlH-ro, iiiinu-lL^s are just as nfi-, 
just as moL-li a thing of daily occuriYMic-p, as ihoy were 
among the hfatlieii nations of antjiiiiity, or aiiiojig tho 
so-called Clinstijiu nations of the Middle Ages. This 
13 so true, tliiit in regiird to thf present aj^c of the world, 
tlic uuiverstL iiiot nm" be exprt'swi'd in this foninilii: — 
Knowledge has ita boundary line, -n-liere it abuts on 
ignoniui'c ; on tho outside of tlirtt bouiiduiy line are 
ignoranci^ and niii'a(?k'S ; on the inside of it, iirii sciitoifO 
and no miracles. And what is vory remarkable, is, that 
the sainiB tiirt liolda true, in wgard to the same people, 
who are iiTiiDi-ant on one cla.'is of subjects, and leanuvl 
on anotht-r. Ill the subjects whicli tliey understand, 
tlicre are nn ndrsicles ; in the tine they do not undei^ 
stand, miracles abound. 

Pride, or seltKioncoi t, is another prolific canse of a. 
belief ill niinicies. It i.s so grateful to a selfish in:iii to 
"believe that God loves hun better than lie loves uthcrM, 
that lieiiots, and wantons, and gloats over the idea with 
a conccitodneaa and selt-flattery, whidi to a nuni of iii- 
telL^ent piety, in most oiteri^ive. Wlit^n uii epidtniic 
prevails, aild one man eseapcs ; when a ste!liii-l>oat 
exjilodes, and one man is saved ; if he be a selti^li or a 
vain man, be is sui-o to attrilinte hi^J rescue to God's 
Bpeeial interference in his behalf. Wlien the tori'iblo 
Norwalk tragi'dy liapju^ned last year, why was Elder 
Barr, a man so good, so [liims, so devoted to the inter- 
ests of education and religion; — why was he Inst, 
while so many othera who, as compared with him, wero 
BO worthless, useless, or contemptible, were saved? No. 
God acts by general laws; and when anyone comes 
6 
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witliin the action of those laws, bo he a President of the 
United States, or a MiaaLonary carrying salvation to the 
heathen, he has uo escape from their miifomi and reaiat- 
les3. forcci Not one jofc or tittle of the law shall paaa 
away. 

The next characteristic or quality of God's law3 
wliicli I sliall mention, is, that they are so comprehen- 
sive, so univtirsal, that they absolutely gstlude all 
chance. Strictly spiiating, there is no such thing as 
chance in the universe, and when a pliilosopher uses 
tliG word chance, he does not mean to exclude the idea 
of law, but only to show that he is ignorant of the law. 
When we S])fjili: of probable etonns at sea, or of winds 
on land, we do not mean to intimate that the event of 
whicli we doubt is not certain in itseU'; we only mean 
to declare our ignorance of the causes wliicli will decide 
it. Even Chaoa — a word wc use to express the nega- 
tion of all law — must have its law. If It be in motion, 
it must have its livws of motion ; and if It he at i-est, iti 
must have its law of inertia. 

In regard to these great classes of facta which science 
has not yet cxplcrtd, and vhich, tlieretore, we call 
uncertain, we have demonsti-ative proof that they am 
certain, in themselves, because, when you take gteat 
numbers of individuals, or extensive periotlsof tiiiu^, the 
results are miiform. It" asked respectinjf any particuliir 
family, how many of its chihlren are sons, and how 
many are daughters, we should liave uo rale to deter- 
mine our conjecture. But if asked respecting a uiilUon 
of children who were hum last year, how many of them 
were sons, and how many were daughters, we should 
immediately answer, with a ceitninty of being correct, 
that the number of each was nearly equal, — probably 
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tlie daughters a little in excc-sa. It Is su in regawl to 
crime in given states of aocietr. The criminiil stiitis- 
tieian, In Friincp or Euylaml, will tdl you to-diiy,. witli 
but very Httle ilejiarture from t-xaftntss, how many 
crimes will be c«imnitted ne^rt; year, ijl tlieii' respec- 
tivL^ countings, nnd not only so, but how many of *judi 
sort ; — so many murders, so inniiy burglaiiea, so 
many tlu'fts, &c So, thnngh you cannot ttdl wlit'ther 
the childrGn of Mr. A. B.'s family will be at sc-linol 
or not, uest yeur, yet you j^an tell with gri^at apjjroxi- 
niation to accuracy, bow many cliildren will be at 
sfhnnl in the State of Oliio, and in tlic United States, 

Now, my yonnu; fncnds, do not all these events 
ijicontcstiblj dcnionstrdte a lawgivLT ? That lawgiver 
is God, tlie Greator of all tilings. 

Some have contended that all thi& universe of 
cvi.'nts, and the laws by which they are governed, 
could have been the product of chaneo, — Lucretius, 
among tlie ant'ionts, the French sind German sebools 
of atheists among tSie modems. I mention tliis now, 
only to show that I do not tliink their arguments 
have been met with the right answer. Cicero en- 
comitered this hypotbesis, but I do not think he met 
it with the riglit answer. In contesting tlie opinion 
of tliose who maintained that the imiverse was fomied 
by a tbrtuitoua concurrence of atoms^ he says : * — - 
" If any one tlniiks that this couIJ be, I do not see why 



* " Hoc qni ciiBlimnt fieri pcituissG, hid intelligo, car non iileni putpg, 
81 innuin(>niLilja iiniua ct Tiginti farmts Ictti^ramm, vcl aiirue vel ciuo- 
lialiWt, ifliqwo (M>nje<;iii.!itur, [lotse es lila in Icrrn-iji eious^isi iinmiltij 
Eunil lit ileiucepa lep;i poa^iciit cfiici; i|11ChI iicscIOf itn, uc \n. unu qui. 
dem fai'HU, poa^ittmitoni vulcra turtuuio.'^ (,L>c Nut. Duofiun, Lib. 
IL, p, 500, LVp«Bt, Lona. leiO,) 
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the same man should not suppose t3iat if an inmiraerable 
quantity of letters of the alpliabct were thrown pronus- 
cuonsly upon tlie ground, tliey woulil not fiill so aa to 
make the annuls of Ennius ; whereas it seenis to me, it 
would be acarcc'ly possible for thenl to make one verse." 
This argument of Cicero was reproduced in the rime of 
the Fi-enclt revolution. To put down the atheists, it 
was said tliat iu> number of tj'pes, if sliaken and thi-own 
down together, eoutd so toll ag to produce the Ihod of 
Homer ; and to tliis, the shrewdest and profonndfst 
answer was tiiiuli? that evei' was made in behalf of 
Atheism. I refer to the celebrated retort of a French 
Atheist, who ifplifd, " Give me types enongli, and shakes 
enough, and I will produce the ]liad of Homer." 
Now, regarding simply the doctrine of chances. I do 
not Bee how tlic ^oiTectneas of tliis answer can be de- 
nied. Suppose one liaJ a font of types, each letter ajid 
point of which &hould be so numerous, tliat it would, fill 
all that immense sweep of stellar Epaces that can now 
be seen by the largest telescope ; and suppose all these 
types were put into an urn so vast that the very handles 
of it would let the Milky "Way pass tbrou(;h them un- 
bent J and suppose this urn were swung round and 
round until all tlie types were shaken together as dice 
are shaken in a diee-ljox, and "then hurled out ujion a 
jilanc so vast, and with such a centiifngal foree that tliey 
would not lie but one deep ; and suppose these throws 
could Im? repeated for ojeat cycles of time, of which apes 
ehtnild be tlie seconds, I do not sec why, somewhere at 
some time, they should not tiun u]i the Iliad of Homer, 
— and Enclid's Elements to boot. 

lint tliis an.-'wer of tho atheist, keen as it is, and pro- 
found as it may seem to be, — does it meet ihe diffi- 
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cultj ? Tbo problem is, with types enough, and shiikes 
enough, to produce an Hind. Well, Mr. Atliuist, Ull 
the void spiices of imnic-nsltj with tyjit-s, in order tii 
Bupply ono of your conditiuiis of success, and tlit-n ran 
your tiny arm lift, and rattle, and throw them ? And 
if tliroiYii, and you have? waitt'd yuiir tfioiisands uf years 
for them to (ly ott' into space, mid spreiid tbcmsc-lvL-s 
over your plane, then can your slow-iboted steps trav- 
erse the iUimitahle 6elds of apace in search of the much 
dusircd spot» where youi' Iliad uf Uuiult iiiij^lit hv'f 
And if this space were once tnwerst'd, then can, your 
kIihIIow hands spoop up this Kky-full of t^-jwi? iind 
ropluee thtm in the box, preparatoiy lo anothLT thrmv? 
And If the lucky cast did not come until a period some- 
what late in the floiving eternity, how much of the 
work would the threescore-ai id-ten ye:irs of yonr mor- 
tal life-time enable you to accom[jhsh ? And how, on 
TOUT atheistic hypothesis, would you, Mr. Alheitit, with 
your tiny ann and your tinier causality ; with ynur 
shallow hand, and youTshallowtr logic ; with your short 
life, and your shorter Tision ; — how would you ever 
have been in exi.stencc your.self to try your ridiculous 
csficiimcut ; and in what type fuundr^' would yonr font 
of types l>e cast ? Even if the conditions were griintcd, 
none hut a. God eould use them for tlic expected ]nir- 
posG, and so you have supposed a God in order to 
aupply the cnnditiona, — not of creatinf; a uuivei-se, but 
of getting at an Iliad only. Such is the suhh'me folly 
of the gi'aiide.st answer that Atheism ever made. 

A profound writer has tijus sai'casticidly presented 

the atheistic Nide of this question. "Talk of Provl- 

dencel There is no such thing. I have hi-en t.hrou{;;h 

the universe, and tbei-e is no God. God is a whim 

9* 
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ol' man ; nature is a foituitoiis concourse of atoms ; 
man is a fortuitous foncourse uf atoms ; tUouglit is a 
fi irtTiitou? fiinction of matter, a foiiiiitous result of a 
f(jrl:iiitoua rfsiilt, a ehance-filiot from tlic great wind-gHii 
of the universe, — wliicli itself is also a cliance-ehot 
fi'om a cliant'C-cliargc uf a cliani'c-f^in, accitlen tally 
loaded. i.Hiiiiti;d at rjlti'Jotil, anfl fir<e<l -ott'bj cLancc." 

The last characteristic of God's la"ws, which I ihull 
mention, is the most ■wonderfiil of tlitm all. If is tluit 
they ai-e accompanied hy a sanction. By the Word 
mriethii, I liere mean the penalty that attends tittns- 
gressioii. No human law can execute itself. But 
God's laws execute thcmscdves. The human lawgiver 
has to proi'ide a train of offlcci-s. When the judge 
parses sentence of di-nth, the mjdt'factor does not ibrth- 
with find himself dead. The execulJoner must be called 
in. If a criminal be condemned to uu prison nient, the 
air does not imniciliatcly begin to shape itself into the 
feiu" wjdis of a prison ivlilch draw together around him, 
and close him tn tlieir strong embrace; hut a sheriff 
must take him and lock him in the cell. Not so with 
Ood'a laws. They execute themselves, as li<^hJning 
cxecntea itself, even before yyii Iifjir the thunder. By 
creating a natural iuconipatibility between them, Gml 
prnhihits the stoninch fi'om takiiifj ai*setiie, and wht-u 
the stmnach diws take ai'scnic. He has to send no 
sngul to afflict that orgiui with unspeakable and mor- 
tal afionr. God forbids intemperance, and wliat a. 
ghastly throng of woes comes to avenffy it! (iod coin- 
mnnds cleanliness; and If pcop!« will wallow in filth 
and imbibe foitluess at every pore, what pestilences 
Rtalk forth to iiveii;^*! his violated law I So when God. 
pr&hibils men from doing wrong, antl tliey will do 
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wrong, rouiorse comes of itself, — somttiraea eaii'lier, 
Bomttiraes later, but alwaj*s. it will fome, and with more 
tetrible ave'nrjinjf!, the lunger it dt'liiy^^. 

Frinii human jiiinatUys m-uii soitiyumos escape; — 
they conceal the offence, they foil tlio prosecutor, they 
ilea tliii (.■ounliT ; but who ean swi-l'Il* [iiiytbiiicf fi'iun 
the AU-seei]ig Eye ; who can cireimivt'iU thu All- 
knowing Mind ; who can fiee beyond llie jurisdiflinn 
of the OninipotL-nt? For all concifivaMe, for all possi- 
lila oft'ences against God's Ih.ws, wlnitUer of the hoJy or 
uf the ntiiid ; whether cotnnntted in this life, or in the 
next, tliiiire is nn inexonibls, an iiTCpealablo^ (lU adaman- 
tine la-TV, that the oti'iindt'i-s must suffer until tho oU'entea 
cease. 

And now, 1117 voung friends, it is not without a spe- 
cial purpose that I have labored thus long to give you 
ail idea of the word laro, and of tlie resist]L'S!;ness niul 
nniversolify of the Divine law. There arc two grand, 
f\indiira<?ntitl trut.hs to be drawn from what has been 
said. Though I have not ticnc to enlarge upon thcin 
now, I hope to do so hereafter. 

The first tnith is, that if the whole universe, — 
nature an<! man, body and stinl, — is pt^rviuled by the 
laws of God, then, in order to do the will of God, we 
iJiuBt kurtw what Hi.s laws are. Thi3 iri a universal 
truth. The navigator cannot crOf^s the ot^ean in satbtv, 
unless he underatands tha laws of navigation ; an<l the 
more perfectly lie iinderstani.ls and obeys llioso laws, 
the more safely and rapidly esin he sail the seas. The 
farmer must observe agricultural laws, and just in pro- 
portion as he does so, will be the fibuudauce and the 
excellence nf Ins harvests. The physician must under- 
stand both Pliysitilng;^- and Pathology, — the laws both 
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of healtli and disease, — or he will kill instead of curing. 
Who would ever consult a lawyer, iguoraut of the con- 
Btitution and kwe of tie land? And so the pci-fcct 
Christian must understand the laws of God, as well as 
resolve to obey them. He must supply his intellect 
wiitli knowledge as well as fill his heart- with love. And 
boforo all men in the world, the Christian Pastor, — tlie 
Ft'eder, —for that is the meaning of the word, should 
abound in knowledcre. It is bad enough for our mar- 
ket-mcn to supply us with unhealthfid food; hut that 
injures our bodies onty. It is bad enough for our law- 
yer to give us false counsel, but that can only put our 
worldly estate in peril. It is bad enough when our 
surgeon amputates the limb he should save, hiit that 
only mntilatea our bodily frame. But when Our spir- 
jttial provider foods our souU with chaff and husks, 
with the suporstitions of the Dark Agos, or the dogmas 
of men, instead of the bread of eternal life, he does a 
wrong wliieh the ages of eternity ejtn never fully repair. 
How csin a man who is ignorant of God's laws be 
God's ambassador or representative ? Get knowledge, 
then, my young fiientU, get wisdom, and with all thy 
gettiugs, get understanding* Get scicnee (which is 
nothing but a knowledge of God's laws) as a rehgious 
duty. Before you can obey, you must hiiow. Knowl- 
edge, then, is essential to a mtjonal piety. And by 
this, I do not mesin to lower one class of duties, hut only 
to L']&vat<> tlie other. 

Tlie otlier truth dedueihle from this DJgcouTSC, is, if 
possible, still more impoitant. It regards the quality 
or nature of the nhodiunce we render to any law. 
When we c)ljcy from compulsion, from fear, from a 
dmad of ovil ; that is, when we are frightened Into 
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obedicnco, or scolded into it, or scourftfd itito il, sut-li 
cuiupulsorj' obedience is always uttendud with a sense 

of degradatitjtli of slinitii?, ami of pafn. It is a ittrvei^- 
fiion of this feeling tluit ItiiJii suitiv ImU-growii iiivn ty 
eaj, "I am wHIling to do it, but if i!(tnliiiandeid to, I 
■won't." But, on the otliLT hsiiid, H'lu'n wc sfo tliat a 
law is useftil, liglit, wisp, bwiutiiiil ; u'licn uui" whole 
inomi and iotL-lh-ctual iiatuitJ approves it, and conseim 
to it, and rejuici'a in It, then, in such oW-dli-nte, tht-rtj 
is a sense of dignitj, i>f elevation, of everlasting jity, 
wliicli is. indescribably pure and glorious. The dnmk- 
ard is a slave, — one of the imraueat and misenibk-at of 
slaves. If some inasttr stands over him with whip or 
bludgeon, and forbids his indulgence on pain of instant 
beating, tln^n lie may abstain ; but how painful, how 
mean and L-ontoinptihle are alt his feoliltg.1. A brutish 
appetite contends with a brutish tbar. Torture, nige, 
malics, ara all his feeliiii.'s. Tmphet is in ]ih bosom. 
Ho bums for the draught, and be crintres at the blow, 
and Gaeh kind of p-iin aggravate.*, and maddens the 
(ithor. lint now, suppose that same intemperate man 
to rise out of his brutish nature, and to Iwconiii a ninn 
in truth. Suppose hhn to stand ci-ect, and say ; " I will 
ho a slave no longer ! " Then, in every struggle wliict 
he wafjea with his arcuracd appetite, lie goes into the 
battle like a hero. In the tiereest contest, be has a 
proud fedinff that he is the superior; and so he hears 
himself loftity through every struj^tjle, and cornea out 
of it triumphantly, like a great conqueror, — hke the 
noblest of eonq"ueroK, for he has subdued Hesh and devil 
lit once. Such a myn, after sudi a conti.'-st, is trona- 
tigured. He Iisis a new and nobler soul hi iLinu He 
feL'1,1 taller, and he 13 taller ; for, in the eonscinusness of 
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rectitude lie stands more erect, and loolia npon men and 
nature from a manlie:! brow and witli a loftier glance. 
All tlie factiltii^a ^vithin Lim, bnil him and say to liim ; 
" Now tli™ art a -mim." And lliey o-own him with 
conscious honor. It is so with him. who dethrones arjr 
vice, and eiitlironcs the correlative rirtue in its stsiid. 
And what is the difference between tliis moral hero, 
this valiant conqueror in the nobk'st fields of conflict; 
— what is the difference hetween tliis man, and thai 
craven, cringing, cowardly wretcli, wlto alistainod li-omi 
the same Indulgence through the dastard, hrulish nio-j 
tive of fear? The diff'erence is simply this. Onai 
obeyed from extemiil and hmte restraint ; the otherj 
from an internal and voluntary one. Both aJike ab-i 
stained, hut one Tvas a bea.st and a slave while hdj 
abstained; the other, a hero nud a conquei'or. Noiv| 
tliis, my y<jimg fiiend.-i, is tlie liberty ■\vhcrcwitli Clirifti 
makes men free, Tliis is the escupe from bonduge iiitoj 
the glorious liherty of the children of God. What waa^ 
before an out^^'ard and an imposed law, is now an inward' 
and a spontaneous act. Wliat was before a sorvitudo, 
is now a sovereignty. In the one case, the olH-dience, 
was slavish; in the other, it wag Christ-like. In tha^ 
one case it was torment, in the other it was bliss. 

Study the laws of God, then, my young fi-icnds, in 
regai-d to your whole nature, — BoJy, Slind, Heart. 
Bring yourselves on the side of those laws which ai-e 
■wis*.', good, and holy, and which yon cannot resist: 
adapt youi'st'lyca to your position in the iiniverRc ; ani 
never fhrget that such are the Iixcpcalable onlinanrc 
fif God, that tiie righteous martyr at his stake, enjoj 
more, and suffei-s Icsk. than the sinner on a throne. 
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Otia Ffttlier, Thou dost taUc with us from heaven now 
not less than vniii Tliy servants m days of old. Th<ni 
dost teacli iis hi Thy i»roTidencra and hi the stnpt:niluii3 
Oriler of nature, not less Impressively, not lesa mtolh- 
gibly, tlmn if Thy voice should pta! into our natuml 
ear -from Sinai's awful Mount. Deep-piei-cing to our 
intt!lligt!UCG are Tliy warning and Tliy threateuings to- 
day, as if they flushed visibly from mountain or olotid 
into our natural eye, Tliy rigliteous laws promising 
rnwai-d ; Thy no less righteous laws menacing punish- 
ment, are wrought into onr very fi-anies, into oui' organi- 
zations, into whatever organ wc have for physical life, 
so that we have an evtT-open book hefore us calling ua 
to Thee by the moat powerfal of persuiL^ioiis and en- 
treatd&i, forbidding ua to fmtiake and forgs;t Thee, by 
admonitions to which the adder's car could not bo deaf. 
And in addition to all these nappeaU and espostiUation^ 
in favor of the right ; in adJitiou to all these protcata 
and deprouations against the wrong, revualed to us in 
the veiy constitution of our being, we have the words, 
tlie precepts, the example, the life, the chamcter, of 
Jesus Christ, himself the glonoiis pattern of what we 
ought to he. When liia public ministry began, he 
waa first called to resist temptation, lii-st beset, as all 
youth in all times are bewt, by the appetite fur food ; 
yet, though he had fasted for forty daya and forty 
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iiig]its, liB ivoulJ lint yield to tas^c oP vhat it ^\■as wrong 
for hini to eat ; then tempted Tjy tlie Inflations of pride 
mid self-sufHcioiiey, tliat snare by wliich so many youth 
are made an easy prey to ruin, the bflief tliat they 
are sufficient fur theniselvefi, that they may Tiolate 
law and duty, and still secure prospenty and honor ; 
and then tempted by ambition, the love of power, of 
domhiion, that beguUinj; soduction tiiat draws so many 
awiiy, that ftlls and crowds the broad road leading to 
the eharabGra of death. Oh, may the youth of tliis age, 
of all eoraliig ages, first of all, Etrive to imitate liis 
example in withstanding the teinptEitions wliieh lie in 
anibusli along their jiiith. Our Father, look upo^n ua 
as thy ehildreii. We have needs. Thou hast the in- ^^^ 
exhaust III le ftilness from which they can be supplied*^^^^ 
Thou who in Thy good providence dost ^zive ns our 
daily bread, gEve ns tliat for which onr soub are lan- 
guishing and perishing, the bread and the waters of 
life. Thoii who hast j^iven ns this mortal exietence, 
wilt Thou prepare us for that innnortal existence which 
lies beyond the grave. Thou by whom it has boen 
ordained for all men that they once siiall die, save, oh 
save U9 ft'om that second death wliich consists in aliena- 
tion from Thee, and voluntnry disobedience to Thy 
high will. Thou dost give'ua pleasuras of seii^e, plesis- 
ures of the hotly. Oh give us those purer and nobler 
satistactloiis of the soul by which we shall be able rap- 
turously to exc]iiim, like the Psalmist of old, **M]r 
delight is in the law of the Lord." 

Oh, our Father, may we seek more and more 
know Thy laws, that wo may obey them better ; 
how can our wejikai-ss di'fv Thy Omnlpotenri^, or nnr 
ignorance take counsel to defeat Thy knowledge ? Oh 
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God, T\\y laws are in the heavens above, and in the 
earth beneath, in every ray that streams from every 
Btar ; in every leaf that hangs on every tree ; in tlie 
stractare of every living thing ; in our bodies, and in 
our souls. The laws of the universe are but the thoughts 
of God. We Uve then in Thy presence, we are encom- 
passed by Thy power. Thy knowledge shines like a 
sun in the inmost recesses of our liearts, and our most 
secret thoughts are known to Thee. In view of this, 
may we have sincerity towards Thee, may we imitato 
the example of Thy Son Jesus Christ. He came to a 
world sunk in ignorance, to a world that had never 
knotvn, or that had forgotten Thy attributes, to a world 
that lived in deBonce of Thy commandments. But 
he did not como as a conqueror, to subdue and enslave ; 
he did not come as an avenger, to overwhelm or de- 
stroy ; he did not come with lightnings and with 
thunderings, to terrify and to bhist, but he was lienildod 
by angels who proclaimed " Peace on Karth ; " — he 
taught the doctrine of a Paternal Ruler of tlie Universe ; 
and he went about doing good. May we itiiitaie his 
example ! 
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In my last Discourse, I end&avored to illustrate the 
grL'at trnth, that the relation between God and oiu^ 
selves is not merely tKat of Creator and (treated, but 
that also of Lawgiver and tlie subjects of law. God 
being our rij;htful Lawgiver, we, as His subjects, owe 
Him allegiance. 

I then defined the meaning of the word /aw ^ that 
it merelv signifies the manner in which God acts — and 
I illustrated the idea of law hy copious examples, se- 
lected fi'ora the different kingdoms of nattire, — from 
the inanimate not less than i'roin the unininte world ; 
from body and from spiiit. I showed also that even 
within the narrow circumference of human knowledge, 
there is an immense variety in the works of creation, 
and that eneli order, each genua, each species, each in- 
dividual and each organ and faculty of each inLlividual, 
has its appropriate law. Strictly speaking, there is no 
sncli thing as chance. When the navigator says he is 
beyond souiuliitgs, he does not mean to imply that there 
is no bottom to the sea ; but only that it is so deep that 
he cannot find it, i&c. All classes of created existences 
have their laws, though a.s yet -wG may not have dis- 
covered them, the thcinical, the botanical, the zoologi- 
cal, and these laws are uniform ; that is, when you as- 
certain how they operate in one case, you know how 
7» ta&l 
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they opemte in all like cases. Tlie astronomer, from 
Lis knowledge of planetary motions, can not only cal- 
CuJate the ecli]>aes of thia year, hut, in his thoughts, ho 
can wheel the heavenly mackintry backwards, and toll 
the exact time of all the eclipses that have happened 
for six tlLOuannd y-ears, and he can also wheel it for- 
wards, and tell the exact time of all the eclipses that 
■will liappen wlille Oiur present solar system lasts. This 
seems a vast dui-atiun to he pcnetnited hy the fore- 
tnowledge of the astronomer ; but the moralist can. 
penetrate infinitely faj-ther into futiiLdty than this ; for 
he can foretell, that, not only wliile the solar system 
lasts, but while God lives, the wicked soul, should it 
remain wicked, innat be miRfmble: bnt the pious spirit, 
so long as it remains pious, must be happy, Such is 
the unifonnity of God's laws, enabling us to predict 
fiitnre histories, from known fucts. 

In the natural world, even when we find what ap- 
pears to be an anomaly, we do not find it to lie any 
violation of law, but only the application of a new liw 
to new circuinstancea ; and tliat the new law also is 
unifunn. It is the law of fluids, for instance, that they 
sliall contract, or be ivikiced in bulk, as they grow cold» 
A gallon of water becomes less and leas in size, as it 
grows toldiT ; until just before it reaches the tempent- 
tm-e 0132" of oui' common tliennouictvr, — whidi ia 
the ireeang point, — when it suddenly expands. It; 
cspinids just at the moment when it is to be tunieJ 
into ice. Now tliis sudden expansion is not a violation. 
of the luw of contraction, but it is a new law appltca- 
bli? to a new state of facts, and est.-iblished for the wisest 
of pui'poses.. For, if a cubic foot of M'atcr slumhl con- 
tinuo to grow more and more solid as it grows colder^ 
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up to the time wlien it hardGHs into ics, then the cubic 
foot of ice would he heavier than thi? same bulk of 

water,-aml would sink to tha bottom, n( coiii'se. Aiirl 
thus, as soon as one layer of water should freeze Jtnd 
aink, the water that came to tlie surface in its place, 
wmdil nUo freeze and sink, and so of tlie rest, lawyer 
afier layer, until our ponds, nnr rivers, and even mir 
great lakes might all be tamed into ice in a sinyle 
winttT, and tht-n a hundred summers mi^'lit not \k sut- 
ficicnt to thaw them. What a beautiful tliini;^ it would 
be, if the heart of a miser, as it g^cowa harder and 
hardor with avariee and gripinff, Blimild, jus^t before it 
solidifies into the miser petrifaction, su<li.lenlj' be^iii to 
expand ; arid afterwards restore its hoards, as the water 
gives out its latent heat for the benefit of the world. 
The new law of loving our nelo;hhor as uunielves, ap- 
pliL'd to him, would work this marvel. 

Aoiiin ; while any vegctnble or animal organization 
retains the principli; of life, it gi'owa, or moveM, or acts, 
in some way, according to the natiii'e Impressed upon 
it ; but )ui syon as ]If<; departs, the ehemii-id law takers 
possession again, and the ve^retable or animal Ivody, 
whatever it may he, decays, is decomposed, and returns 
to its original elements. Indeed, if life departs from 
any pnrtiiin of om* bodies, even for an hour, mortifica- 
tion commences, and tlie vital orpanlzjition is reduced 
to insensate matter. Tlius It is that the same materials 
may puss successively under the action of different laws ; 
be jnlneral this year, vegetable next, itnd animaJ tlie 
tliird, and then return to its original ctinditlon, to pass 
throng!] the .same cycle a^iain. 

AH tlie organs of our bodies, when wc are in a state 
of healtli, have their laws of health, nnd these laws. 
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when embodied in a. science, we call Human Pliysio- 
logy and Hygiene; but if these laws ure violated, so 
that the organs pass oat of a healthy condition- into a 
diseased one, then they become subject to a new set of 
laws, — to tha laws of Disease, — the science of which 
is called Patholoi",-. 

So the moml mitiire of man lias its laws, — laws hy 
which any one nnd eveiy one who chooses the path of 
duty and virtue and piety, and walks in it, will find 
himself constantly ascending the Mount of Blessedness, 
whose upper circles eoniniand all the benefits of this 
world, and whose summit is crowned with all the glories 
of Heaven. But any one and every one who chooses 
the path of disobcdienC'S and follows it, will find him- 
self descending to misery and ruin. And the virtne 
and the happiness on the one hand, and the "vnce and 
the miaeiy on the other, are not arbitrary or fortmtou3 
connections, hnt each necessitates the other ; neither 
can exist without the other ; they are component parta 
of the same thing, just as oxygen and hydrogeji, in cer^ 
Um proportiona, are component parts of a drop 
Water, and you cannot have a drop of water with' 
them, or tliera in that combination, without water. 

So, as tbe word law simply expresses the method in 
which God acts, it follows that these laws, that is, His 
method &f action, are irresistiblo : so that, if it he a 
proof of intellectual idiitey or insiinity for a man to 
take red-hot iron in liis hands, or to pour molten lava' 
down bis throaty or to feed on hellebore, or make hi»' 
nightly couch in a funiaee, it is a proof also of inorall 
idiocy or insanity, to hid defiance^ the laws of G 

Rut how can we cay that God's laws are irresistible, 
and, at llie same time s^wak of our resisting or viulatr 
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ing those laws? How can we resist, or viuIuIl' a ri'slit- 
less and invioliiWe law ? A single word will exidaiii 
tliis. Wlieu we speak of vinlatinj; one of God's laws, 
we do not mean that wi' iilji^lisli, ur aniiiiiilate it. Tliinij;li 
the law may have bceu broken ten thousand tiuifs, it 
remains as hinding anil openitivc as brfure. It would 
be simply abjiUfd for it mim to say, "■ 1 have brok;;n the 
eomniandinentr against theti, and therefore, tliere are 
now oidy nine nimmandments k-ft." Though one m«y 
have broken e^ciy one of tlie eolnuiaiidmeiits a hundred 
times, the Decalogue is as whole imd oa imperisluihlo as 
befiire. Wliilii one obeys tlie laws of health, oi' virtue, 
or of rt'liyion, he is ujider the kws of ht'iikh, virtue 
and religion ; but when he violates those laws, then !ie 
coraes nndtir new sets of laws, ^ the laws of disease, 
viee, and irreligioii. To a man who never eominitted 
murder, or robbery, the laws of murder and robbery do 
not apply ; but tbe moment those cnuies. are conimitteJ, 
then the laws and their i>enalti<!s instantaneously attaeh 
to the offender ;^ — just as when water is above the tem- 
perature of 32°, the law of fluids appbea to it; but 
when it sinks to S'l", then the law of congelatioTi applies 
to it. This shows the [>ropriety of onr speaking of re- 
sistance and violation, by fr«« agents, of irresistible and 
inuolahlc laws. If, then, God acts by laws, and makus 
us kui..w, or enables us to know, what those laws are, 
we, as His snbj<;ct3, are bound to obey tbtm, by an alle- 
gianct! which we cannot shake oif, AniL, if bound to 
obey, then any wilfiil or consciou-s violation of them is 
guilt. Or, as John says in tliat part of bis fii-st EpiKtle 
whieh I r«ad to you tliis moi-ning, " Sin is a transgre'.'- 
sion of tlie law;" which, perhapa, might be more 
pithily rendered into nur language by inverting the 
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order of tlie words, and saying, " The transgression of 
the law is sin." 

I have spoken to you of tlie gi-andeur and amplitude 
of tlie word Law, how it reaches to the lieiglits, and 
dasccnds to tlie depths, and is comni'eiisuratG with the I 
extent of all being. But this correlative word Sin, — 
this wilful vioTatLon of law, — has a meaning too large 
and terrible ever to be described or conceived by mortal 
mind. Sin ! think of it, look at it, tremble and floe! 
On the one side, is thore not a God of Infinite Power j 
for what hut Infinite Power could have created the stars 
and constellations above us; or the exquisite mtclian-j 
isms of the vegetable and animal TForlds around ns, or 
our own framea ao fearfully and wondci-fully made, or 
imr souls, whose tboughtH " wandi^r thro-ugh eternity?" 
la Ho not a Being, as wise as He is powerful, aitd as 
benevolent us He is wise ? And was it not through 
good-wiU that He created us, encompassed us with an 
atmosphere of blessings, and made us rapable of ascend- 
ing forever along an infinite scale of excellence, of en- 
larging our natui'es with new accessions of wisdom andi 
truth, of adorning ourselves with beantiea whitrh exist 
only ill the Paradise of God, and of rejoieing from age 
to age with more intense and seraphic exiihations ? 

On tha other hand, think what it imports, that a 
crcatui'o of the dust, a being of yesterday, with but a 
hand's breadth of knowledge and the experience of an* 
hour, should attempt to make laws i'or himself, utstendj 
of fliidjug out and ubeying the laws that God has made] 
for him ; that such a being should suppose that he haa' 
found out n path, by whii-h lie can reach ii-ippiness 
sooner, feol its tlu'ills more deeply and enjoy it longer* 
tlian by follnwin^g tiie counsi^la and comiuauiLi of hia 
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infinitely wise and perfect Fatlier ; is It not amazing, 
and would it not be ijicredible, if our wlmle lives, tijll 
of oljsen'ation and experience, did not make us see and 
feel its truth I 

Milton has personified Sin, and described her as a, 
hideous monster set to guard the gates of liell : 

" Befurc tie gutes there Snt, 
On Gitli«r side, a farmiilnble aliitpe, 
The one Eeenieil wnnian U tbb vnifll. unU fair, 
Sut ended Ibul in. niao/ a eual^ fi)IJ. 
VoIumiDuus and viist, a serpeut arinml 
Witii uioftiil filing. About hit iDiddlc faui.d 
A arj ol hdl-huuriis, never cetuiiiig, lark'd, 
Witli wrIo CorberciiLi luoutlis, full l^oud, and rung 
A hideou* pciil; jet, wbon ilioj list, would ui-eep, 
II' aught disturljeJ liieiv miise, iiiUi her wuiub, 
Anil kenniil tlicrc, yet tliMre stiU biirk'd and ho-wl'd 
Within anfleen..'' 

But no physical imagery, though gathenng disgust 
upon disgust, and acenmulati ng liorror upon horror, can 
pnint the dreadful reality of sin itself. Sin is not a. 
fabled monster, hut a real one. It is not an existenee 
outsiile and apiirt from man's bosom, but within it. It 
is not a creature whom you must g(i to the gates of a 
material hell tfl see, — it is not a cafj;ed beiist or fiend 
carried about in ehiiins for a show, — hut it is a resident 
of every guilty man's heart. Would to God that sin 
had no terrors worse than harking hell-hounds, fiercely 
rushing out from their ambush to seize unwary Tictiraa, 
and then draggiiig the prey to their loathaomo kenne!. 
But sin is a voluntary exiling of one^s self from commu- 
nion with God and all good beings ; it Is a forfeiture of 
all the heavenly peace of virtue, of the hlissful harmo- 
nies which flow hi, like music, upon the soul, after 
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diitiiiB Siithfully perfomiecl ; it L^ hagrrarJ. fi.'ar, blancli- 
iiig the face ; it is convulsions of agony, fiTisliin^ the 
heart ; it is remorse, slirieking witli intolerable tonntut, 
" Oh, would to God I had never been bom ; " and not 
untre<meiit!y it drives its victim to madness, to despair, 
to sui(ri(I(?. 

Do not look upon sin, thun, as some fri^htfii! sp(?cti"e 
conjured uj) by another, but as soinL'thiiiy created by 
youi'sL'H'; not as a tuiTuentor that wiJl pursue yoiir steps 
wherever you flee, but as a ei-iminal force, whieh, wher- 
ever you may flee, you carry in your own bosom ; not 
aa au enemy tliat you may outlive, or that will gi'ow 
weaiy in its besiegings or jiursuit, and, at last, leave you 
to rest ; but as a fop, wliicli, it' you do not exorcise and 
espel, will remnin a part of you forever, and when its 
name is called, ihouj^h in the presonce of an a9semblcd 
univei-ae, yon will bi; forced to answer, " It is I." Sin 
consists nut In vultures tearing your 3ieart with bloody 
talou and bt-ak ; not in wolves bounding; your pmiting 
Btqjs, across lonely Wiistes, in midnight darkness ; nut 
in seqients coiling themselvoB round bosom aiid tKroat, 
and strangling out your life; not in pirates torturiuj^ 
out tho secret wf your hidden wealfb ; not in bi^ota 
Btr«tcliing you upon the limb-disjoin ting rack, or bind- 
ing you to tlie fiiv-cngii'dled stake; ail this could be 
bonic, has been borne triiunphantly, wn'th shouts of ex-. 
ultatiou and joy ; but sin coasisirs in a false «tutj> of till 
mind and hoart ; in dishonest eontrtvniiej?^ ; In impure 
desires; in iutemperance ; lu roneupisccnee; In pr«^ 
fimity ; in bhispbetny against the good God ; In those 
acts of WTong. wlilch, whatever they may be, regist 
thwmi'lvps, n<t they are committed, \i\nMi thi? eternal ' 
tablets of the heart; and, u]ile*s repi-nti'd of and iurBiw 
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ken, will remain tlie blackening auldljiogi'aphy of eter- 
nity. Sin is tlie weakness and disease of tlie nioml 

fac:ulties. You kn<)W wliiit is meant by a witliered 
limb, — an arm tliat you caivnot raise up to your liead, 
a foot you cannot movs forward in your path. Sin, 
conitnittptl Jigain,^t our fcHow-men, is such ti paralysis 
of coniwienee or justice. You know what is meant by 
an idiot, — a blank, stark, brainless moonling, — one 
wbo dwells amid the beauties and glories of nature, yet 
finds no cbami or splendor in them all ; one ivlio lives 
aitiid it-s liiinrnjules, ywt boars no music ; one wlio walks 
aininig all the gcanJeurs and varietira of creation, but 
to wboin tliey all seem tame and moiiotoncius. Such la 
tbe loathsome idiot, liaviny only the oiitwnrd form, be- 
Tcll of tlie inward majesty of a man. The sinner is the 
moral idiot. To hiw sijrlitless eye, smX his tuneless ear, 
all the brightness and joy nf the moral world is blank 
and inane. Of that summit and crown of all mortal 
and immortal beauty, — the Beauty of Holini'ss, — be 
sees not a feature nor a gleam. To this idiot sinner, or 
sinner idiotj all the power and wisdom of this truth- 
compacted universe, is empty and fomilegj as chaos 
itself; and, instead of dwelling in the beatific presence 
of God, and in communion with all good spirits, ho 
roams a vobmtary oxik, liitherless, motherless, friend- 
less, and forlorn, through tbe unanswering void of Ui\- 
mensity. Su(.'h is sin ; such it is to be a sinner. 

liiit instejul of those general views, let us look at tlie 
subject of ain with a little more particularity and indi- 
viduaLzing, and nuike the domain of conscience and 
religion larger. Moral and religions teachers have 
confined their expositions, their rewards, and tlieir pen- 
alties^, to too few things. 
El 
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The iranstp-eision of t7i£ law Is sin. Bcfure, tlicn, 
there can be any sin, there must be a kw. On thia 
point I Imve before spoken to you at snfficieiit k'ngth. 
I have shown yon that every oreattd thing, anijuate, or 
inanimate ; everything, organized, or niiorganized, hna 
its law. All the organs of your budies, and all the 
fiicnltius of yonr inirnls, hive their law ; antlwhL'n these 
laws^ or any one of thera, ts knowingly or willndly trans- 
gressed, there is sin. This shows ns wii.it ti:ansgression 
is ; Ii^t ns now see who is capable of being a transgressor. 
The etymological meaning of the word traii»g-resa is, to 
paaa over or heyond a pre-scrihcd limit. A wihiil trans- 
gression, tlien, can be comniitteJ only by some one wlio 
knows, or was hoinid to hniiw, and Jiad 0])]3ortuiiity to 
know, where the limit is. None hut s.n intelligent and 
moral being can know this. Henee, none bnt an intel- 
ligent and moT-Ai being can be a transgressor, that is, a, 
sinnep. When a ruilroad locomotive mns beyond lis 
station hoase, it has passed its hmit or goal ; but it ia 
not a sinner. Wlien fire escapes from faniace or chim- 
ney top, and bums clown a house, or a. city, it overlcapa 
its Ixiundary, but fire is not a sinner, "When a stark 
idiot ile^troys property, or takes human life, he is not a. 
sinner, for he knows no l>ettcr. You might as well say. 
that the moon is a sinner, when, in passing between the 
sun and the earth, it casts its shaihiw on the latter, and 
causes an eclipse. One of the conditions of sin, then*! 
is that, there must be a law ; anrl anotlier eonrhtion Is, 
that there must be a capaeity iiir understanding the law, , 
Every duty ia a law, and, hence, as I have often told] 
you, there are not only ton c-ommamlmentsi, but ten 
tlionsand ; ami, therefore, tranagre^+sion, or sin, may 
manifest itself in ten thonsard 'lifferent vvnvs. 
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As coiulitlons of shi, tlinn, there must not oulv bu a 
law, and a gentrol aljilhy in the subject, sufficient to 
umki-stanJ tlie law, but tliK inpaiis of kmiwing or uu- 
ilcrstanilmg it mn5t be supplied. Wlijle a proposal 
law still rvmains in tbe ]awgivL'r''s bosom, or is only 
]jromuIj,'ated in an iiiiknown toiij;in?, the subject cunuot 
transgri!S3 it, in a moral sense. The Roman Emperor, 
Caligula, is faid to have cauaed! his laws to bi? written 
in a handwriting so fine, and to be pifvsted up on col- 
umns so liij^li, that the people could not sea to read 
tbem, and then In; pnnisliiid those by whom tlicj were 
not obeyed. Who was the greater criminal in tliis ease, 
tbo alkgL^l law-bn,'!tk«r, or the law-maker? And when 
a man assures us that God acts hy this- ruJe, what does 
he make of God tut another Caligula, only an infi- 
nitely worse one ? 

So an ex post facto law is always an ini(|uiioua law. 
Wliat, in the language of jurisprudence, is called an 
ex pod facto law, is a law whieh looks backwanls, in- 
stead of Ibnvards, which detkres it to be criminal to 
have performed an act, that was not criminal at the 
time when it was dmie. For iiiston<^.ft there may be 
no law, at the present time, against making gunpowder ; 
if, then, the Legislatm'e should pasa a law, dwlaring 
that every man wlm has made gimpowd^r during the 
past year, should bi? subject to tine and imprison men t, 
this would Lean ej^-po^i faclo law. I have heard theo- 
logians say, tHiat all men, except, perhaps, the ancient 
Jews, who lived before the advent of Jesus Christ, must 
be fcrcver lost ; simply because they bad never lieui-d 
of, and therefore never believed on Him. Would such 
persons, or would tliey not, be judged by an ex pt>trt 
facto law ? 
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You see, also, ttiat, as men pasa througli the greatest 
TariGty of Tplations tind circumstances, they become 
subject to the greatest variety of laws, and tlifitfore 
jiiay coiinniit tlie greatest variety of sins. Every new 
relation, and eveiy new set of circinnstanees, presents an 
occasion for the appliration of a new law. If one has 
a fiitlier, he is bound to tliat fat]ier by the filial huv. 
If lie should lose that fjither and have a guardian, then 
he is no longer btmnd by the law of the son to tho 
father, but hy the modificil law of tlie ward to the guar- 
dian; and when he becomea twenty-one years of age, 
then lie is absolved from all legal obligations t*> liis 
guardian, but he takes on the re-=;pnnsibility of a citizen 
to the State ; and if he should marry and have clijldivn, 
then he comes under the parental obligatiinn, and is 
legally hound for the nurtui-e, support, and ediiciition of 
thcMB ehildren, imtil they arrive at the age of twenty- 
one, at which time this new relatiojii is nio<iI(ied, both 
on Lis part, and on lIieii-H. 

Then, there are laws applicable to all our a])|jetite3 
and propensities. There is a law which forbids our 
indulgence in food or drink, to a degree tiiat would be 
injurious to health. "We have no right to eat nioi-c 
Ivcause our food tastes good, We should eat in refer- 
ence to the stomach, and not to the palate. No matter 
liow sweet, and sa\'ory, and odorous, yotir food may be, 
— the more so tlio better; — it was intended that eat- 
ing and drinlcing sliouUl give na ideasure. Btu wiiat I 
insist upon is, that lii-allh, and not ininiediate ]>leasiini, 
sbiinlil he our law at tbe table ; and whiM?ver obeys thi* 
law. will ubtain not only more health, but more ]ileaauiisj 
in tlie long run. 

liy ap[ilying this train of thouglit Ew othur sphcreB uf 
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actiuii, yvu will I'uiiiily ptrcfivc tlisit there can be an 
uluiust iiiHiiite iiuinbi.T of oiloncuSj aiid otfcncus, too, of 
eveiy variety anJ 'k*;;:rcu ut" lieinyusiii;as. Suuie are 
peccailillotis, faults, di;H:Cts, or bletllisliKS ill lliOllil elinr- 
octer. Olln-'ra aCK of u graver nuture, ti-eaimsses, mis- 
denieallors, ami crlmta iuK-riur tu tbli^iiitis ; wlult otliKiis 
iiivulve moral tui'pitiiJe, Ijulongliif; to what, in law, is 
called the crimen /fl/i'i, such as <:t)nspii'atfy to iiijuix', 
perjury^ subornation of perjury, &i: ; aud otliere are 
crimes aj^Eiinst God liiiiiiielti — profanity, biasplie^niy, 
impioty, sacrilege, 

It^ then, there are "viirioiis grades, of offences, there 
miist be various dp}];roea of guilt aninnw offenders. Did 
not Christ say, it should be more tolerable for Tyre and 
SIdoii, atid even for Sodoiu. and GoraoiTab, than tor the 
offeudei-s hi his day? Justice ]iunislie3 according to the 
ill-desert uf the otfcndeti For the same outward act, it 
does not punish an ignoi-ant, untutored child, aa it 
would an intelligent adult. It surely will not |iuniish 
the ndurs of a nation who hare been bred all thcii" lives 
long in thoughts and sentiments of oppressjion^ for com- 
mitting* aets of oppression, as it will punish, for similar 
aoty of injustice tiud ci-uelty, those who have tteen bred 
all thfir lives lon^ to a knowledge and an appreciation 
»f the liii^hts of Man. " And that servant," says Jesus 
Christ, " who knew his Lord's will, and prejmred not 
himaeltj neither did accordhifjr tn his will, shall bu 
beaten with many strlp&s. But lie that knew not, 
and did coniniit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few jstripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, 
of hiui sliall much be required ; and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the iiloK." 

Hence we see that God will punish the dear-llOadcd, 
8» 
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strong-minded, liii^seeliig man ; that He will puniab 
those who have baen IIlumiiiLitcd hj the glorious light 
of the Gospfl, \>y a dift'L'rent stiindavd firuni that by 
which lie will punish weak and imlecilii meu, or tlie 
barbarian and lieaTlien. 

The same year thnt Prof. WL4Kter was execiitai in 
Ma.9siichiisottH, fur tbt; murder of Doctor Parknian, 
another man, nanvjil Washin^on Goode, was hung fur 
anotlier murder. The fii'st was cdiimitcd, loarnod, and, 
from Ids hirtli, liad enjoyed all the a<lv!intftges tliat re- 
fined society, schools, churehes, colleges, could bestow. 
The latter was a colored man, bom in oijsciu'ity, swad- 
(U(?d In ignofance, nm-apd by the griping of the iron 
arms of poverty, left to fall Into intemjierance, and 
liesotted by vices, until he apjiroached, at least, neai- the 
line of mnnil unm-countjibility. Petitions for tlic pai'- 
don of tliera bnth wt-re tjlyued and scut to the Governor. 
Now, what would yoit have said of the Governor, had 
he pardoned the man whom all the attendant cirt'mn- 
stances of Uib had tended to rescue and to u]dif't ; but 
had sent the man to the gallows, wliose eveiy faculty 
from liis biitli, hnd been loaded witli some immoral 
gravitation that weighed lum downwai'd to ruin? 
What should we think of the Ruler of a State who coiild 
do this ? What should we think of the lluJer of a Ulll- 
vorsQ who could do this ? I know that it is said thnt 
God, by right of His sovereignty, may do anylhini; 
with the t.'reatin«.q of His o^vn creation. The God 1 
worship rewigtiizcs no right to bo unjust! And there 
is no rule of reason or religion, which anthonxes me to 
judge of his good attributes, in ortler to love ami adore 
Iliin, which does not also authorize me to pronounce 
upon ittiy n^vil allribuies that are imputed to IJim. 
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Gtxl puiiislies, also, for the offence committed, and 
Dot for any other offence. Wliat should we tbtuk of 
tlif father of a fitmilv, the teacher of .1 sdiool, tliefticulty 
of a t-'alL'j^u, 01' uf the tribuuals wliicli aclniinistcr the 
criminal laws of a State, if they had bnt one suid the 
same iiiiiiishment for all v iii-iftiL-s of otftfiuk'iv? JJas 
tlie liilhiite God liwa justice, less dL^<.-nimimti<)n, hws 
jjriiiiitive ii])[iliaiiccs to tit diff«rpiit dtgreea of wrong, 
timii (.':irthly hither, tGaclji;r, faiiulty, or judge? He 
pimishus jiliyaical sins, or traaisgrojisions nf jjliy.iical law, 
lihysiailly ; a.iul other sins acconliiig to tht'ir kind and 
aifgriiyatiun. Does a. man i^xiiost; hi«jst:U" to sudden 
trim^itiona i'rom heat to cold? he is punished hy rlicu- 
matisui, iidlamniijtion, and (.■oiisnm|,ition. High living 
aggravated by indoluncij, is punished by gout. Licen- 
tiou^snesa rots niun, until llioy hwoirie Uke rottL'U shfcp, 
Inttmpcnmce dtiiiiiinizefi tlie lieiut, maddens, and, at 
Just, stultifiE^ tho hmJn, divides the limbs, and joints, 
and organs of tli« hody, into a thousiind parts, and sets 
& dyvii ovtt eaL-h part to torment it. !Nutionul L'rimc-S, 
— slavery, ov any foim of legalized oppression ; forbid- 
dinjT popular (.'duesition, or evt'n ncglocting to jiromoto 
it, — itre pimislicd by wide-spread poverty, by igno- 
I'tince, by long hultini^s in the march of civiUzation, and, 
in maTiy cuMes, by pt^stilenees, fiimine, and ilciilh. 
Crimea against tlie aoul of man, — sucli as soctarianirim, 
bigotry, intolePiin<!e of free thought, — are puniwlu'd by 
a meiinness, and narrowness, and c-nielty u\' niilional 
character, and hy the extinction of all manly, noble, 
and generous sentiments. CnmiJs against the moral 
laws of God, — Buch as profanily, blasjihcniy, s-aerilejiie, 
itc-., are pmii-'^liL-d by moral iaacnsilnility, or hy ivmorse ; 
mid, until repented of and abandoned, — by exile IVora 
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Gull's holy presence, that is from tiiuae aspirations and 
communings) and exaltations of joy, wlucli iill the life 
of good men, wherever they may be, "with \inspeakahle 
ecstasy and mptuve. We see by all this, that li. nian 
may obey annie of God's commtindmeilts while he bi'colta 
otiiers. Thwst; wliicli he obeys, he is rewarded for ; 
but for all those wllJcll. he breaks, he is punished. 
The civil magistrate punishes only for the criinea wloich 
vaen commit. If a man he i^iUty of horse-stealing only, 
he is not punished for bigamy. If ho be guilty only of 
theft, lie is not punisLed for setting houses on fire. So 
we may be sure that God will only punis-h men for the 
offences which they commit. If the wickedest man 
that ever lived nwkes a perfect steam-engine of five 
Imndi-ed horse-power. It will work just as well as though 
it had been inade by tlio best of saints. Being nJi en- 
gine of five hundred liorae-power, it will not be cut 
down to an engine of four hundred, or three lumdred, 
or one hundred horse-power, because its maker practisi'd 
one, two, or three vices, or committed so many crimes 
of a hideous dye. The vices or crimes will be pun- 
ished, according to their respeetive qualities, but not 
the steam-engine. For, wlit'l'ever the man is guilty, 
there he is sure to be punished hy the adamantine law 
of eternal rectitude, just as lie is sure to be rewarded 
wherever he is meritorious. Hence, if a man loves God 
■with alt Iiis heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, 
and liis neighbor as himself; if hu does justly, lovea 
nieix-y, and walks humbly with lils God ; if ho visits 
the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and 
keeps himself unspotted from the world ; then, there is 
only one sense in which it may be said that such a man 
caimot enter the kingdom oi' heaven, — that is, Jt'cuwuc 
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ig in it already. Si>, if oiili's liti-^ ami cli!tnn'tt.T are 
tlie itivtrsc of all this, then, tlierc is only one scnw in 
■which it call }k stnA that sia-h a mnn will ]iot be 
doomed to ptrditiun; — namtlj, that lie was dunmed 
thtrL' lony; Eigo, and the st;ntMifti la alivadv in jiroccss 
of execution. Hwivcu and liell are not plat'es, but 
states of inind: not regions ftir the gtoprajdicr to os- 
plon^ alid SL't out by niftcs and bounds ; but umidilions 
of the fionl which we call remoi-ae, hatred, and tomient, 
or joy, beatitude, nnd ecsliwy. For, iis Milton saja, 

" The mind is its iiwn pliioe, ami in ilself, 
Can cniike a. heaven of bell, » hell of heaven. " 

I have time to set forth but one idua more on thifi 
iramcnsidy in]]iortant theme. It is an idea of modern 
diitCt — lirst advan'ced by one of the most pliilosopliic 
and wisest misii of" the age. Am we liaye a tliousand 
iuijtaiices whicli show us bow much pliilosopliy h;is bfvil 
oidud by rcli;iion, this shows how much aid rtiligiun 
ijiftv burrow from phikHupliy. 

Thu idua I am about to aiinoiince, bikcss tlie higheyt 
rcdigious jihitform, to biggin with. It aa^imies, in the 
first place, tliat man Is bound, as far as it is possible f'or 
siieli a finite bdiig to do, to knoio the will of God, and 
then lib is bound to ohny it. But I believe the opinion 
has always prevaik-'d, and, until the idea to M-hieli I 
refer was first broiit'licd, the opinion w:is nnive!-:ia(i 
that our obligation to obey God"i3COinmaudnients or laws 
was moi'e sacred or less sacred, had more or less bind- 
ing Jitiingciitry, and was accoraptiiiied and eiifoiTfd by 
higher penal saiiL'tions or by lower peiud ^auftions, 
according to the manner in width those laws were inadtf 
known to us. That is, that when an act no wl edged 
truth or duty has bt'on made known to the world by a 
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man of a. particukp class oi* nation, or by a mjin not 
believed to be divinely insjiired, it has less etfi<.:acy, less 
binding power upon our consciences and lives, than if 
it had been communicated to us l>y a Htbrcw prophet, 
or by a man supposed to be divinely inspired. Accoi"d- 
ing to tlus theory, God's tmtlia or commands are not 
worthy our liomage and observance because of tlieir 
intrinsic justice or hohness., because thoy are God's 
truths or conimandnienta, but because of the chajltl«l 
through whicb tliey eame to us ; because of their acci- 
dents. Now the new and advanced idea, wluch I 
wished to set forth is, tliat any duty, any obligation 
whatever, as soon as we are convinced that it is God's 
will, or God's law, has tbo same sovereign authority 
over us, and its violation will be accompanied by tho 
same fearful penalties, as though the proclamatiun of 
that same will, or law of God, bad been made amid 
the tbunderings and lightnings of Sinal, or fi-om the 
burning bush of Horcb. 

There are iinnieiise diflerences, it is tnie, iu regai-d 
ta the importance of different truths or commandments, 
— some referring to the body and some to the soid, 
Bomc pertaining to tliis litli, fliid some to the next — and 
there are difterent degree3 of faith or of eon^-iction, 
according to which men believe duties or dentiniea to 
have biien divinely revealed or ph ilosojihieally dis- 
covered ; but, when any ono of God's truths is de- 
monstrably made known to us, that tiiith is equally 
entitled to our homage and obser\'ance, and binds us by 
the same awftd sanctions, whether revealed frtim the 
cloudy t«p of Sinai, or discovered by philosophic re- 
search, or even by acrident. It is tlie duty, and not 
tliu mode uf demonstrating it; it la the holy message', 
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and not tho c'liaitce mGsseug«r; it is tlie majesty and 
sanctity of God's commaruls, and not tlie ivd or black 

ink in wliidi tli<.*y may lie jirinltd ; it Is tlie lioliiicss of 
the li^lit dispL'iised, and nut tiic direutiou from whlt'h 
"t sluncst wliicli tliiimlers and liaj^lies its appeals on the 
soul, and says : Obey, for it is God's will. What 
niiitters it to me whether tlie tt.dL'i;ni|>hic wire which 
brings rae intelligence of my friend's di;ath, or of his 
marvellous rost'ut; h-oin death, be made of iron wire, 
or of 5tcd ? It is the dvuth or the lill- of my friend, 
and not the wire, that is vital to me. My joim^ friends, 
wliiit a solemn thought is this! How art? all t!ie common 
duties of lifts plcvated into a Jiigin;r re^on, and illumi- 
nated with a diviner li^ht by the reflijction, that tho 
truths, of Phvsiotogy whieli you leani hi your class- 
rooms ; that tlie truths of mental and moral science 
which you aequire lu your eoui-se of college Ftudies; 
tliat your duty tlitougli life to cdncati? all ]>ca[ile in all 
lands, to thi; highest pi-actlcable extent ; that your duty 
to oppose all umightcous wars, all uppression, and all 
slavery, whether it be of body or of mind ; that your 
duty to suppress all sources of intemperance, and all evil 
habits that Lave s.pning np since the days of Moses or 
of Christ i that the ottiinceof neglecting to perform these 
duties i^ just as heinous, and that the inmishmeut for 
Bueh negloct will ha jxwt as certain and st^vero, as though 
the hoavana had been visibly opened and God had au- 
dibly spoken, commandinp you to do the same right 
things, or to abstiiin from the same wi-ong ones, TEiir 
does not bring down what yon may have been accus- 
tumt^d to eonj^idcr the higher tnith to a level with what 
you thought tii be the lower one ; it only elevates tha 
lower to that perfectness of obligation in which you 
have held the hisher. 
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Lot tlicao solemn considerations, my young friends, 
nl)i(Ie with you through the week and through life ; and 
may wo all remomber that as -God has promised us the 
hij;hest rewards which our natures are capabje of re- 
ceiving, if wo obey His laws ; for ho that doeth rights 
oousness is righteous, even as God is righteous ; so He 
lias assured us' that sin is the transgression of the law, 
and made known to us by ten thousand burning, deso- 
lating proofs, that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
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Our Father who art in Hi^aven, we bow befitre 
Thee in r«verencc antl godly fear, and In hiuiiility 
anj love we would ailore the Infinite perfwtions of 
Thy nature. TLoii alone art the Creator, I'reservi?r, 
RiiIlt, and Final Disposer of all thinjgs. We adore 
Thee for thab Infinite Power hj which Thou fillest the 
regions of immensity with planets, and suns, and sys- 
tems, all, as we btilieve, the abodca of bcinga capable of 
Icnowinj^ tmth, of feeling love, of enjoying hap|»iiie33 — 
all Thy children, an J therefore all our brotliers. When 
we look upward to the atars, may we not look at them 
as viist masses filltd with shining but insensate material, 
sparkling for an idle show in the azure vault almve, 
"hut may we look npon them as re-alms where Tlij moral 
power is manifested even more gloriously than Thy 
physieat. We adore Thee that thou did^t create the 
universe, not only with Infinite power but with Infinite 
skill, so that as Thy ereaturcs advance in knowledge, 
they can see more and more of Thy pei'fections of wis- 
dom, of skill, of knowledge, of the adaptation of all 
things to all things, creating, to the ear of contempla- 
tion, a solemn harmony, an anlliem of praise, through 
all the liinitlesa regions of space. To that grand an- 
them may we add our hallelujahs. We adore Thee 
that Thou didst create and dost gorem Thy worlds by 
immutable and iiiiij'orm laws, so that we, Thy creatures, 
when we know Thy will, for once, can know it al- 
9 
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ways ; 50 that we liave MO fear of the CEipricea, and 
changeablencss, and arbitrary impulses of a vacillating 
governor. Wg adoro Thee, that Thy laws are all bene- 
volent and holy, made on the grra,t principle that Thy 
glory and our highest good are identical, so that all our 
nature can respond to tlie glorious truth tliat tlie law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the; statutes 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is free, enlightening the eyes. 
We thank Thee, Heavenly Father, that Thou hast 
raised, up from tame to time, those great and glorioua 
men of intellect and genius, who sought out ami dis- 
covered the laws by which Thou dost govern the 
material world, so that we can explain its wonderful 
phenomena, not by follies and vagaries of superatitiooj 
but by tlie uiicrring priliyiples of wisdom and truth, so 
that we can mate those laws subservient to our wel- 
fare in arts, in mechanics, in agriculture, in using the 
great forces of nature to miniater to our comfort and 
prosperity. We thank Thee for tlie men whose goniua 
has developed and laid down tliose higher ndes of social 
life, of civil lawj of equity, of government, of education, 
by which the interests of great masses of men are pro- 
moted and carried into wel&re and grandeur. But 
oh ! still more do wc praise Thy name for those greater 
and nobler spliits who have discovered our relations to 
Thee. • . • . • 
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My young fi-icnda, I have oft.L^n spoken to you of the 
great numljcr and variety of Luinan duties. Evei^' 
relation in life has its peculiar duties. It^ therefore, we 
consider how vai-ioua, and how numerous, or rather 3iow 
numbei'le-ss, are the relations of life, we can have a more 
adequate idea of liow various and how numberless are 
the duties of life. 

Every duty Implies a command to ftilfil it ; so that 
the moment I become convinced of the existence of 
any du^ belonging to my position, that moment, I hear 
thevoice of God coramimdinc; me to perform it. Hence, 
as t have often said to you before, tliere are not only 
Ten Commaudments, hut ten thousand. 

The siihjeet on which I propose to discourse to you 
at this time, is our duty to offenders, to criminals, and 
to those wio are exposed by any peculiar temptation, 
internal or external, to become offenders or criminals. 
Alas ! how numerous they are ! What distressed 
throngs of men and women who come into life, not only 
capable of hiippinesa, but yearning for happinefra, have 
foimd only disease and aon"ow, pn.in and ignominy, and 
in sinking at hist into an unhallowed grave, have reached 
the only liuiet spoit the earth ever gave them 1 The 
hopes which nature implanted in their bosoms were 
never nurtured into blossoming. The curse of nnfaJth- 
9* [ite] 
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fill parents, or of bad associates ; tlie pernicious cuatoidS 
and practices of society, imder which tliey were almost 
like ch\y upon the potter's whoei, exaapemt^'d their in- 
born papacitiea of evil, and plunged tlieiti into ruiu. 
The health, and strengtii, and physical joy of which 
they were capaMe, were sacriticej by inis.iHimagen]cnt, 
The iiit-ntal faculties, hunt^ering aud thirsting after 
knuwiedjfe, were uever brought into ri^lit relations to 
those objects of knowledge of which the bouutifiJ 
Author of nature has prepared such a proHision. They 

were never tauylit to feel tlie delidits of exercising the 

o o c 

moral nature, delights of wliicli a child can have no 
more conccptiont without a. presentation of opportuni- 
ties, than he can liavc an idea of the deUciousneris of 
fniit tlmt he never tasted. 

Indeed, people often deny that children have a love 
of knowledge, merely tlil'ongh their o-wn mistiikea ill 
ottering kiiowledgy to them. Suppose a mother should 
buy a vase of the nicest honey ibr her children, and 
should poiir it on the top of their he4Ld3, or the iiajie 
of their necks, or into their ears, or on the soles of their 
feet, instead of putting it into their mouths ; and when 
the childrt?n began to fret and cry, aud to cspreas the 
strongest disgust, and strive to run away, she Gkoiild 
affinn that children bate honey ; she woidd only dti what 
majiy teachers do, when they affirm that children do 
not love knowledge. 

Consider, for a moment, what a deplorable pen'er^ 
siou of their powers bad men make. Cajiacitated to 
do good, tliey do evil. With powers and faculties to 
seek out and to perform the right, they seek out and 
pepfunu the wrong. "With health and strength to eara 
theii- own Lviiig and add to the coiumon wealth, tlicy 
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live by depredating on the property of otliers. With in- 
genuity and inventive power to improve the raacliinery 
of tlie iisertil art-it t^'^y ptrvwrt their gifts to prejure 
implftnentfi ami contiivunct'S for frauil, and rtibbery, 
and the coinage of false money. 1 liave witnessed the 
trials of several offenders, wlio had sliowod genius and 
skill eiiougli in their coiitnvanees to eommit erime, to 
have inveiitetl some useful machine tliat would have 
made their fortunes. What a different life, and what a 
different end of life ! — to be an inventor and discov- 
erer, like Fnllon, or Whitney, or Arkwrlglit^ or Frank- 
lin, and to bless tlie world by tlieir talent.s juid study, or 
tot^sjtend talents and study in doinj^ wrong, and end 
life in the penitentiary! Some of this class of crirai- 
naKs, instead of living liv indiistrj*, live by blood. To 
their perverted minds, a little money or an hour of 
criminal indulyenee, was more precious tlian the life of 
a fellow-being. Look out upon the broad expanse of 
society, as upon a map, and you may see the loathsome 
and liideons vestiges uf bad men, miirked here and there 
upon its surface. They go through tlie community us 
a. tornado cuts its way tlirougli a forest, leaving a path- 
way of desolation, whose ravage it will take a genera- 
tion to repair. Instead of founding hospitals, they have 
filled prisons. Those who might have invented and 
tuilt lifa-boata which would have saved crews, have be- 
come Wreckers, waiting on dangerous coasts, to steal, 
and ro!) the passengers of shipwrecked vessels. In 
nmny cases, those have ^tood at the bar of criininal 
tribunals and been sentenced to the jail or the gallows, 
who, by their native talents and capacities, might Slave 
adorned the bench itself, from wliieli their condemnation 
proceeded. Oh, what a perversion was this of powers 
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and cspaMlities I What sacrilege committed upoti the 
Jioliest of God'a gifts! It would seem to be enough to 
satiate the malignity of a fiend, to rob a man of hia 
powcre of iieefulncss, to smite down the arm that would 
dispense hlcssiDgs, to stifle the aspiration for worthy 
dceda. But in hiid mon the power of doing good is 
clmnged into the fact of doing ill. The arm that sLonld 
dispense blessings showers injuries. The liouors within 
their i-each are exchanged for ignominy and shame. 
Sucli arc bad men, — in eternal discord with all the 
lawa of the moral universe, warring against the di'i'ine 
order of Providence, in a. warfare that la certain to 
bring defeat and destruction upon tliemselvea. 

More or Jess of tliis class, the thief, the forger» the 
robhur, the hbtrtine, tlic destroyer of hfe, or tlie de- 
stroyer of character, within the last month, within 
the last wcelt, having done their last and worst deeds 
upon earth, have forcibly quitted the world they toiv 
mented. A sad and moumfiil exit. Are their plaices 
to be filled? Are their deeds to be re-ouacted? Is 
the deformity of their characters to be reproduced ? 
Who stand ready to ftimiah the new recruits for the 
new campaign of guilt? Can the state afford this de- 
sertion from its own numbers to swell the ranks of sen ? 
Suppose the government to Ix^ a mere soulless entity, 
without conscience and mtliout heai-t, an. aich-bailifli 
whose only iimctioa it ia to keep the peace, and pro- 
vided it does keep the peace, indifferent as to the moral 
character of the means it uses, — suppose all this, and 
yet how can the government be inditlerent to crime and 
criminals? If crime were the greatest of earthly lux- 
uries, it is so expensive that it eannot he ntFonied. Tlie 
frugality of a Republic protests against so costly an in- 
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lulgence. If goveriiniL'iit were intent only on getting 
[rich, shrewdnL-ss anil far-siglited |>wli('y would dictate 
[any expenditure to preserve the morals tif the people. 
tif goveniintiit were a raere jail-keqitr and exL^cutioner, 
Ejt cuuM adifpt no means of licip so effectual for ligliten- 
[irg the labor of punishment ae tlie ditRision of intelli- 
gence and the cultivation of lioni^stj, Han«:nian and 
Bcoargcr thouf^h it be, it can make a brilliant pwiineaiy 
fipeculation ^y educating its people aright, and tlius 
MTing the expense of luJters, cliains, prison^?. There 
is no such fiiUe economy as in ni?glifcting the proper 
culture of youth, because of its cost. He is the great- 
est prodiiral and Bpundthritt who heijuoaths money or 
goods or lands to his children at the expense of tLeir 
heads and hearts. 

But if the state is rich enough to spare a poitinn of 
its cItiiM.*ns for the prison and the galluwa, where is the 
parent who stands ready to have the lot fall upon one 
of Ida own offspring ? If tlie rimks of giiJlt are to be 
replenished tor the next generation, as they have been 
for the last, then it inevitahly follows that children and 
infants, yet in a state of practical innocettey, are to 
imitate the d«*ds and receive the doom of the ignomin- 
ious mtilefactoTS who have gone before them. An in- 
tolerable imat^iiiation 1 In whose amis is that infant 
now folded, on whose throbbing hreajit is that babe now 
reposing, who shall hereafter tenant the felon's cell and 
fill the felon's gmve ? One could not see an infant 
driven to the projecting angle of an edifice by the 
flames that were eonsuming it, and vainly stretching 
out its liaiul-s and lifting its voice for succor, without 
hecoraing frantic at the spectacle ; and yet this would 
be a gala-suene compared wjtli the sight of one iLccount^ 
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beiiifT wnthing nndi.;r those terrible iirca of re- 
morse wliicli bum without consuming. What parent 
has a child that he is wilhng to liave apprenticed and 
prepared for the tcrrihie work of giiilt ? Has any one 
of you, my youthful friends, a little brather or sjater 
whom you are wilhng to surrender for such a sacrifice ? 
But if crime be so tcnible a Calamity, if a ■criminal 
be such an utter perversion of the purpose for which 
n^n was created, how ought an intelligent n.nd moral 
conuniinity to regard both crime and criminal ? When 
a crime ia committed, wliich party is sutferLng under 
the gi'eater misfortune, the party wronged or the wrongs 
doer? Suppose a man's watch, or coat, or hoi"se to be 
stolen, or a counterfeit bank-note to be passed upon 
him, or his name to be forged to a receipt, or a parcel 
of goods to be obtained from him under false pretences. 
In either of the cases supposed, there Is no actual de^ 
atruction of property ; the aggregate amount of the 
wealth in the state or country remains the same. There 
bafi only been an attempted or a. successful ti-ansfer of 
money or of some Mticle of tbIuo from one man to 
anotiier, iigaingt the rights of ownership. This ia the 
outward fact, and this is the extent of the wrong done 
to the loaer. Doubtless it is often a serious one, Uut 
the individual defrauded or robbed may have, and in- 
deed generally has, other watches, or coats, or horses, 
or, at least, the means of procuring them. Even if re- 
dress can never he had, it very seldom happens that the 
suiFerer is obliged to eat, or drink, or sleep the less, or to 
forego any of the common comforts or conveniences of 
life, on account of the loss. This is the measure of 
barm on the side of the loser. But who can measure 
the magnitude of the evil suHered by tlie offender liira- 
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self? He has outmgpd and |irofancd tliat part of his 
nature which should have been kept inviolate and 
aacred. He has writttn a terrible chapter in his own 
history tliat no detergent can ever cfiace, no alcliemy 
can ever transmute into wliiteness — a page that will 
endure forever as a part of Iiis own living {lonseiousness 
and m<?moiy. Pardon may save him trom some of the 
consequences of the deed, but nut even pardon, how- 
ever bounteous and OTerflowing, can ever annihilate the 
feet that guilt was perpetrated, and that he was its au- 
thor. The very idea of pardon, indeed, must always 
suggest the idea of oflence, and the idea of having of- 
fended iniiat forever make dtdnctions from the happi- 
ness of a pure nature. Perhaps the otTender, previous 
to his offtuce, was pressing forwai"d in a course of virtue 
and honor, which, 80 far, is always a course of inward 
happiness ; but when he violated his allegiance to trutli 
and deserted her banner, lie turned by a right angle 
and entered the pathway to ruin. The offence, then, 
was a violation of the great principles on which his 
moral nature was constructed ; it was the sa<!riflce of 
honor and duty ; it was the exchange of peace of mind 
for anxiety and the goading of remorse ; it was plac- 
ing himself in opposition to heaven and in discordance 
with the whole moral universe. When a man, before 
innocent, commits crime, he passes, by a sudden transi- 
tion, into a new world. The change in himself changes 
the significance of all objects around him; the laws of 
association in his own mind are changed ; a viper ia 
bom in his breast which stings and goaila him; sounds 
that he never heard before ring in his cars ; a violated 
conscience turns avenger and seoiirgor, — the foe is 
within him, "Were it merely an external enemy that 
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he had to contend with, lie might be lied Irom, might 
be resisted, bribed, or would at last remit h\$ inflictJoiia 
^through very wea.rin(>ss of tormenting. But ijot so 
■with one's own eonacioasness of wrong. WLile the 
BOul is alive, that consciousness is alive, fur it is a func- 
tion of the soul. It will not sleep, nor tire, nor relent. 
Hoar what the heathen poet, Juvenal, says : 

"From virtue's wnjs when Tiaiooe men itepart, 
The firat aYongQr is tlie culprit's heart. " 

Such is the awfiil measure of Imnn on the side of 
the otleuder. Contrast, then, the losses of the rtapec- 
tive pardes, — the offender and the ottended. Tliongh 
the injured party haa l>eeii despoiled of the last cent of 
his wealth, though the last morsel has been snatched 
from his tiimishing lips, tlumgli his shelter lias been 
burned over his head, and himself sent forth naked and 
penniless into the world, still, aflci- all iJii^, his Iom is 
infinitely less than that of the criminal who infiictod it. 
AVllich of these parties, then, needs the greatest sym- 
pathy, suceor, and assistauee ? Surely the fate of the 
criminal 'is infinitely the most to be deplored. He is 
the party most demanding sympathy. But what kind 
of sympathy does he retjuire? Does lie re<|tiii'o that 
kind of sympathy which pardons, op that kind of sym- 
pathy whiih refomis ? Is he to be saved from the con- 
Borjuencos of having oft'ended, or to be saved from the 
diaposLtion to offend ? la lie to be rescued from outward 
and temporary evils, or fi-om inward and indefinitely 
long ones ? A wise sympathy seeks out the source of 
the calamity and removes that ; a foolish sympathy cuts 
oft" the twig or slioot of mischief, or pain, hut leaves tha 
I'oot in the ground- 
There ia anotlwf aspect of this case. When a fiiiiiily 
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or a circle of frienJs ia thrown into conatemation hy 
tiie exposure of some offence, committed by one of ita 
members, wbich ia it tlmt a false [iiiblic sentiment most 
lajuouts, the brea<.'h of thu moral and divine law, or the 
worldly disgrace tliat follows detection ? If the public 
disgrace iini.T scandisl inflict a deeper wound, or ca.\ise 
more rej^'et than the guilty deed itself, it nnist be te- 
causc tliere is. a jfreater reverencts fur public opinion 
tbim for the hiws of God. If conscience bad a higher 
bomnrre than the community, then we should lument 
the T.TTong in and of itself, more than the shamo attend- 
ing it. A recognition of this truth would prevent men 
fi'om I'ver committing a. second offence In order to con- 
ceal a fii-st. Indeed, if experience did not disprove it, 
we should be ready to affirm that no man of common 
een^e couJd evtr venture upon the fatal onteijjrise of 
defending one offence by the commission of anotbcT, 
For, if the first offence needs the protection of a second, 
surely tlie first two will need twice as ranch the protec- 
tion of a third, the firet three, three times as much the 
protection of a fourth, and so on, in prof«ression. He 
wlio commits a subsequent offence, in order to conceal 
a preceding one, ia striving to get a cover large enough 
to cover itself. 

If crime, then, is so tcnilile an evil, let us consider 
how the criminal should he treated. His case should 
always be treated with great Bolemnity. A depraved 
Custom prevails in some cirilized commnnitleH ; and it 
is patroi>i2ed and rewarded by some eduf^ated peo[dc*, — 
of using the crimes and distresses of the poor and the 
wicked as a fimd for ridienle and jocularity. In oui' 
courts, there is often a body of professitiiial reporters 
wlio attend when criminals aro arraigned for trial, and 
10 
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who find in their depnivlty, their ignuriincc, tiieu- fears, 
and their passions, miiteriiils tW riiiicule aud merriment. 
The degradation of the. human sonll is tnmcd into ?port. 
Laugiiter growa wajit(jn over the blightiiif^ of domestie 
aftectiona. Wit is pampered at the expense of all pa- 
rental tics or filial enjo;y'™ents. A human heiiig, fallen 
from his liigh estate, eclipsod in ail Lis shining faculties, 
lost to hitnsdf, to his family, and the world, — the sad- 
dest spectacia that the pitying eye of lieaven ever looks 
do\vn upon, is made, by a profti^te wit, the pastime of 
bc'tngs calHni; themselves i-atlonal and Cliristian. Men 
of hif^h intellectoal endowmeuts and education, — of a 
certain sort, — weave romances from linuian ci-imes. 
This mine of Imman misery and guilt, deep and terri- 
ble as Ta.rtai-ita, is entered and worlied aa men work 
mines ill California, Ebr pecvmiary pnifit, or worae tlian 
this, foL" the diabolical pleasure of contemplating sin. 
Did Christian sentiments pervade our hearts and con- 
trol our actions, the proeincts of a eriminal eourt would 
be besieged by troops of men and women, gathered there 
to rescae or ransom these fallen brothers anil: sistere of 
the raee. Men would gather around the fatiil sjwt, 
where the guilty are broiigbt to be tried and condemned, 
as eagerly as they gather along tlie shore of the sea, 
when a storm h dashing a bmve ship on the rocks. 
The shame and remorse of a criminal ought to send out 
u ciy more piercing than the slirioka of drowning mar- 
iners. To be lost in the abyasca of gnilt, would V>e 
regarded aa a fate ten thoasand times more dreadful 
than to ho sunk in the depths of the ■otrean. The loss 
of tharac'ter and of innocfnce would be dccmtrd to he, 
as it tmly us, infinitely greater than ihe loaa of all 
worldly goml^, ay, of life itself. To die ia bnt a small 
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cakmity ; to do «Toiig is a great one. By wliat efforts 
tlien can we save ; by wLat kindness can we solace j by 
what generosity can we ransom and restore? — these 
tilings ought to task the wisdom and lat;nevoknce of 
men and of society. 

We have now &een how men ought to regard crime. 
They ought to regard it as tliey regard a conflagration 
that makes a, city houseless. They ought to regard it 
as titey r^^rd unjuat war, which, without any recom- 
pense, fills a nation with mourning, anil hinientation, 
and woe. They ought to regard it as they regard, a pes- 
tilende, that consigns yoiith, and beauty, and strength, to 
a common grave. Thoy ought to regard it as they 
regard insanity, whieh leaves a heing without mind, in 
a world where every step and every act requires mind. 
They ought to regiinl it with fear, and deprBcation, and 
horror, and with an undying resolve to esterminate it, 
for it is a greater calamity than any I liave named, or 
tli^n all put together. 

But, more particularly, how ought men to regard 
crime as it aiFecta themselves ? All innocent men feel 
a rtmunon interest to arrest the career of guilty men. 
All guilty men feel a <:ominoii interest tliat all should 
be honest except themselves and their accomplices j 
nay, that even an accomplice shoidd be honest, towai-da 
themselves. Even tliose who combine together for the 
defence and protection of any social vice, and for tiam|)- 
ling under foot the law tliat forbids it, are nevertheless, 
Btnrdy defenders of the good laws in which tliey have 
an interest. The manufacturer or seller of ardent 
spirits will go to the death against liorsc-tl neves. Hear 
the keeper of a gaming-house tidk about tlie vlllany of 
l)urglai-s, and you would think he was a saint, The 
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tradci: wiio increases \m profits hy adulterating bis 
goods, will curse the man who sells t& hira by short 
measure or weiglit. So that tliroiigh all the rtlatioiia 
of sacitty, even rogues are interested in ha-\iiig every 
body else honest. Honest men are interested in having 
tlie whole world honest, in stijipressing all frand, vio- 
lenf-e, and wrong. 

But lionewty cannot prevail, unless the guiltj are 
bmuglit to justicB. Hence it 13 alike the interest and 
the duty uf all honest men to furnish whatever aid they 
can in hriugtng the guilty to justice. The man who 
Btrivca to protect or screen a. guilty party, deserts the 
cause of truth, and allies himself, so tar, with the cause 
of guilt. Who Will bring the guilty to justice, if hon- 
eat men will not ? Will they volunteer to accuse them- 
selves ? AVill the murderer go and ask the sheriff to 
execute him ? Will the robber go to the peuitentiaiy 
and ask the keeper to imprison him foi- life or for twenty 
years ? No. Unless tiierefore, lionest men bring roguea 
to jn<?tioe, villany will lie triumphant and uiiivti-Mal. 
According to the old narrative, ten righteous men could 
have saved Sodom, and that is true, not only of the 
ancient Sodom, but of New Orleans or Glasgow. And 
it is no less true, that if ten wicked men were to bo 
protected and screened from llie retributions of justice^ 
because pei-sons cognizant of their guilt would not ac- 
cuse them, or because grand jurora would not indict 
them, or because witnesses would perjure themselves by 
■witblmlding evidence or fidsifying evidence on their 
trial, — these ten wicked men could go over the world, 
like ttn demons of wnith, and leave not a virtuous 
thing, nor a heantilul thing, nor an innocent thing in 
nil its realms. Not only, then, is the guilty man a 
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common enemy of mankind, but the man who strives 
to protect, Jefend, or rescue tlie guilty man, is tlie com- 
mon enemy of mankind. 

Having considiired tlie manner in which the guilty 
ought to be treated, in reference to the good of man- 
kind, let u3 consider the manner in whicli tliey ought 
to be treated in reference to tlieir own, good. 

Every one knows the tendency of all human propen- 
sities or instincts to grow. The body of the child 
grows, but not a thousandth part as &st as his habits 
and dispositions. The good man grows in virtae, and 
the bad man grows in sin. From the youtliful benevo- 
lence lliat rojoicps to see an anijonl happy^ one grows up 
into a world-wide benefactor, into the healer of dis- 
eases, the restorer of sight to the blind, the giicr of a 
tongue to tlie dumb, the founder of hospitals; and his 
life leaves a shining track along the realms of history, 
which will not fade away to the end df time ; hut when 
the sun of time sets, will sUijie forth all the brighter, 
as the stars, unseen before, come forth in their gloiy 
when the day is done. Anotlier grows from (Cruelty to 
ailimJlIa, to bdng a kiinappor, and enslaver, and seller 
of men, women, and cliiidren ; from stealing an egg, 
or robbing a garden or an orchai'd, to highway TObberj 
or piracy; from using those coutemptible vulgarisms in 
language, sometimes called *' baby oaths," to practising 
all the dreadful dialects of profane language, to blas- 
pliemy, and at length to jierjury. Through this force 
of liahit, the life of the good man becomes better and 
better, brig'hter and brighter, nntil its glorious close is 
splendid, and brilliant, and rich as an Orieutai canivan 
of white elephants, with housings Inwrought with gems 
and gold, with sacred banners flying, vocal with aong 
ID* 
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aad instrumcataJ liarmouits, Bearing tiie Holy City 
■with many worshippers and many otferinga. The life 
of a bad man is like a company of East Imlian Tliugs, 
Betting foitli on a hoii'id juurnoy, not only to ronuLiit 
plunder, rolibui-y, and assassination themselves, but to 
tcacli and train ehildvcn to cotninit tlieai, and after mak- 
ing- tlicir murderous circuit, rt?taniincr to tlicir dreary 
ioine with bloody bjjoIIs only in tbcir bloody Lands, 
with fiisndisb faces and more fiendish lieaits — heralded 
evciywhyre by tlie eclioea of the death-jfroaiis they 
have caused. 

In view of this growth of all the sentiments and pas- 
sions of men, the earlier you can check any tendency 
to wrong, the earlier you can aiTest a career in wrong, 
the greater good yoii do. lie who crushes one poison- 
0U3 seed, not only destroys the poisonous jdiuit that 
would have grown from it, but Ai the progeny of poi- 
sonmis plants which it would have produced forever. 
lie who crusliea one viper^a egg, not only destroys the 
viper that was in it, but all the lineage of vipers to 
wliicli that one would have given birth. So he who 
refonus one bad youtli, has saved the world from all thu 
lengthening and deepening catalogue of Crimea liia 
manhood was competent to coraniit. To arr^t sn ot- 
lender, then, at the earliest possible stage, ia the liighost 
and the divinest benevoltsiice, tho most heavculy sym- 
l>athy, save only that which would take him at a still 
earlier period, and forestall the evil akngethcr. 

I baie ap<)ken of the relations of the great world to 
crime and to crirainaK Every college ia a miniature 
world. Here are enacted on a Hinall acale* the same 
dt'cds which in the miigiiilied reproduction of atWr life, 
make histories iinmoital. He who will di-liik ardent 
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spiiits here has that in him, which, if not checked, will 
make him the drunken father of a Aitnil/. He who 
will play cfird'i liere, if iii>t arrested, is likelj to keep a 
gamiiig-hou&e in after Ut'e, The studt.'nt who will tell 
an luitmth, if uui^pcntant, will, ns a man, swear to 
false invoices, and commit peijury in coiii't. Do yaa 
say thure is ii vast interval bn^twcen these coltiGgG of- 
fences and ttie wiarld's enormltia^ ? I reply, there is 
110 greater difFerence than there is hetween a youth nnd 
a man. The lower class of oftencea is as gresit for a 
boy or a gld as the higher is for a miin or a woiniin. 
A rattlesnaka is no less a liittlc^nake hi; cause his 
nittles have not yet grown. The rattlesnake nature 
is in hluiv and in due time its deadly jaw and poison 
will come out. 

But how can the offences of ffllow-atudenta he pre- 
vented ; how can their had liabit-s be refonned ? 

I answer, in the first phice, S)y the tfcation of a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of order and propriety and against 
indeconijn and mismle. 'Xhera is a public sentiment 
in every college as mueh aa there ia in New York or 
Boston; in Wall Street 'or in State Street. To that 
public sentiment, stmlents will eonform, especially will 
all new comers confonn. Once established, whether 
for good or evil, it will (.Icscend from class to class, that 
is, from generation to generation. Hence, at the open- 
ing of a college, an especial daty is imposed npon all 
lovers of good order to estahUsh a pubUc sentiment in 
favor of good order. 

Another way to prevent wrong-doing and to arrest 
wrong-doers, is to remonsti-ate with tliera tor their of- 
fences, and if thoy will jjeesist after dac warning, to 
expose them to some authority that can remonsti'flta 
with them in a Taovc energetic wav. 
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I am aware that I am liarc treaJinc on wliat some 
tliink very delicate ground. But however delicata it 
iniiy be, I mean to put my foot down witli emptiasis, 
flnd make you see that it is firm ground. I becrin witli 
a concession, I acloiowledge, at the outset, tliat a mere 
tell-tale studi'nt, an eaves-dTOpper, a Paul Pry, who 
goes around listening at key-lioles or peeping tlirough 
doop-ci-acks, to find aome peccadillo that lie may re- 
port, is not only dishonorable liimsdf, but must presume 
upon a diskonoitible government, if 1ie aupposca tbey 
would reward hhn, or even lisEen to liim with any com- 
placency. Wliiit I am about to advocate as laudable 
and honorable in a student is dijimetrically oppoi^ite to 
this. Suppose one student sees auotbep drinking or 
card-playing, or engaging in any of that whole series 
of nondescript and unae<'ountal)le nonsense called col- 
lege-boy pranks, — engaging in anything wbleb, if all 
slioitid eng.ige in the same (for this is the test), 
would lead to disorder or mutiny, ^ — and should fii-st 
i-emonstrate with tlte offender, and if the remonstrance 
were unavailing, should then frankly but es]>licitly 
nnnouncc to him that if he Jverslsted in contemning 
good advice, he would present him in a quarter wliwo 
waa kept something stronger than friendly remonstrance 
— who dares to say that it would then be dishonorabla, 
if the otfi'iice were persevered in on the one side, for the 
iiifunuation to be persevered ia on the other? 

No, my young friend?, it ia wholly a false code of 
liouftp which prevents any one, student or citizen, fi-om 
jireventing wrong-doing. It ia fiilse as the code of du- 
elling at the South ; jiilse as the rode of revenge among 
the Arabs ^^^ the Noi-lli American Indians, It is 
wholly a false idea of sympathy which would sufter a 
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wrong to "be done without iiitfi-ft-rence, bat would then 
interfere toward off the just consequences of the wrong. 
TiTio s])inpathy, by timely interferL'iico, would save, at 
oiiee, both wmng and coiiscquciu-es. It is tin.' talsest 
of sympcathy that ivould permit the oftenco to bo <'om- 
mitted, then screen tho uftbiidt-T, am! by such screeiiing, 
encourage liim luul others to a I'epL'tition of tlio sonic 
offence, and thexeby to the pei-petrntlon of more aggra- 
Tated ones. 

I ask you to notice thia fact, and see if it does not 
happen with a iinifomiity too complete to be tlie effect 
of chance, Ai'e not those students who are must i-e- 
luetaiit to sp&ik to the College Govemraeut against a 
fcllow-studcnt, most prompt to spwit to fvllow-students, 
and to the ivhole world, against the College Govern- 
ment or any of Its members 'f As soon as the snbject 
is changed fi-om student to tciiidier, then this lockjuw 
silence ccast-s ; the tongue-tied become voluble, and 
mnke atonement for screening guilt by an^aigning In- 
nocence. 

Let us take a single instance in the melancholy cases 
whifh have just happened. Ai'dent spliits were pio- 
curijd and brought into a student's room, and inyitationg 
were given to other students to come and jmrtake of 
them. Suppose the fii-st person invited, immediately on 
entering tlie room, had said in a firm but kindly way, 
" Do yon not thJnlc this is wrong ? What will be the 
effect upon the habits of the students, npon the repu- 
tation of the college, npon youi-self, even, iu after life? 
What would be the consequence if we shouJd all do so? 
if every room ahouM become a bar-room , and iF one 
may, surely all may ? Now destroy Imttle and poison 
together, or I will report to the President." lie adJs, 
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" 1 say iiotlijng of wliat lias been done so for, but be- 
ware of going iiirtiier." 

Would not that bottle and poison liave been de- 
stroyed / Would not four young men have been saved 
iuHnite mortification and sorrow? Would not relatives, 
tlie aged tutlier and mother of one, the affectionate 
brotliers and sisters of othore, have been gaved bitter 
tears, deeji-piercing and long^enduring sorrow of heart ? 

But sujipose the guest bo invited takes the other 
course, — drinks, and when called upon, slniffles, evades, 
sLjuirms through all the slimy depths of prevarication, 
adds the offence of falsehood to the otienee of drinking, 
and after all fails to rescue the nifendcrs from punish- 
ment. !Now, according to this fiJ>se code of honor, the 
student wljos* course might have savfd the whole ca- 
lamity, the -whole umnediatc wrong, and the wliole 
retinue of wrongs that must follow in its train, all 
present and all future pain and mortiiication to offend- 
er, parents and liiendsj — lie is the one whose conduct 
is to be denounced as mean and despicable j who is to 
be held uji as the object of scufi's, jeers, and contempt ; 
but by virtue of t!ie same code, the student who would 
countenance the oltcnce, take part in it, and then sacri- 
fice his franlvuess and his sincerity by holding up the 
base shield of prevarication and shuffling in oi-dcr to 
Bcreon the oftence and encourage the commission of 
future oftl'ncea, he is the honorable man, the t-nie and 
bravc^ man, tt.' be caressed, lionored, rewarded ! There 
is only one reason why horse-thieves would not bu 
aaliamed of acch a code of honor as that; — It ia be- 
cause they are liorse-thieves. 

J3ut who, in society and in colleges, are the authnrs 
of such a code as tliis ? for you may sometimes judge 
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of the mora] qiialitioa uf a tiyatL-in Ly knowing ■rolio 
were its fraiiiprs and its advocates. Do gnoci nieti or 
good fltndeiits ever emict such laws'? C«taiiily not. 
Good men have enacted the op]josite for the ^irotection 
of soci«ty, aiiil gnod students, having no iism, no oeea- 
sion for any rtuch lawy, unifoiinly acltnowleclgc the lalse- 
nefwj of the eode. Doing nothing wrong, they have 
nothing to ccmeeal. Deserving no pnnit^hment, they 
fear none. They have the perpetual eonseiousn(?£3 of 
security and peace, and that eonsciousnesa, by forcie of 
natural and moral, and not by ai'bitrary laws, gives joy. 
No! bad men and had pupils alone have occasion for 
any such rules of conduct. 

Were you to see a fellow creature sinking in the flood, 
would it be your duty to help him out or to tliruat him 
ill? Infinitely more is it your duty, when you sec 
your fellow-being sinking into any vicious liiihit, or 
wading into the stream that conceals its depths, ay» 
even wetting the soles of liis feet in its fatal waters, to 
rescue him li'om his peril. 

Let me present a consideration to confedcratea, to 
aceomplicea themselves. Conspirators to do wrong can 
never be faithfid to one another. They have no ground 
<vf rnutiml oonfldence^ and can Iiaye none. When they 
make an agreement with each other to be falwe to man- 
kind or false towards rightfiil authority, that veiy 
agreement contains tlie germ of being false to eacli 
(rtlier. Ti-aitiire to duty cannot he true to frien(bhi]>. 
How can that bi; a. noble code whose vevy basia ia fals^c- 
littod and pj-cvari Cation ? When traitors to duty yield 
to a temptation to betray the interests of society, they 
virtually' give notice to eacli other, on the spot, that if 
the temptation elianges they will heti-ay one another. 
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Tniitovs to duty cannot be time to vows. Accomplices , 
may bind tbcmaelves by tows and oaths ; tliwe is nol 
strength in the vow, ttiere is no strength in the oath, 
the dry-rot of immorality has taken all yalldity out of 
them. There is no a^jhorism more universally true, 
tlierp is no axiom In geometry more certain, than that 
confederates to do wrong can never saft-ly put trust in 
ftich other. Such ohhgationa rest upon nioraIity» and 
in regartl to morahty, traitors to duty are dead men. 

Christ's law of love covers tliis suhjett. " Do unto 
others as ye would that othera do unto yon." In our 
best momenta, wiio would not wish to he saved from 
sin or any of those subtle approaches to it which make 
sin easy 1 There is not one amongst you, my young 
fi-iends, who would not, in his best moments, bo grateftil 
to the friend who would save him from his lowest 
moments, an<l would not acknowledge Inm to be his 
best friend, if he knew it to be done in the spirit of 
friendship. Eai-l one of you would do it for his 
younger brother whom he tenderly loves. Then re- 
gard eacli one as your brother, as Cbiist bids you do. 
He liied to save sinuei-s, nut by substituting his suffer- 
ing for theirs, be was too wise and far-seeing for such 
iblly as that, but by his example of fidelity to trath. 
He drove the moncy-cliangcrs fi'om the temjile. Tlie 
voice of love is sometinii^ the voice of thunder. He 
could wam and he could denounce. Imitate liim in 
this his noblost mission, to save sinners, for eacji one of 
yon can save sinners as truly as Clirist did, and by the 
same mt'ans. My children, love one another. Tliat 
is all the law and the propliets. 
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Thod adorable and tmnsceTident One, to whom "be- 
longs all power, fiura whom proceeds all blesaetlness, 
and unto whom we must renJer account for all the 
deeds done In the body ; we tliiiuk Thse for our ex- 
istence in this favored land. Aa those who have gone 
before us have improved it, and made it a. hetter iiihei"- 
itaiiee for us than it would otherwise have been, may 
wc see how clearly it in our duty to expand and mnlti- 
ply and majpiify those improvements for all who in 
Thy Providence Rliiill succeed us. 'We thank Thee 
that we are not beclouded witli that intellcctnal and 
moral darkness, wliich rests upon bo vast a portion ot 
our fellow men in other parts of the world. May we 
exert ourselves to the utmast to scclu'c to all others the 
sitfialj political and religious pnvileges which we enjoy, 
and may we never forget that hifrlier advantages, bind 
us to the peiformance of liigher duties ; that we must 
{pve an account of our stewardship, according to the 
tidents committed to our hands. We thank Thee for 
dear fi'iends and i-elatives, and for all the endcannenta 
of social and domestic relations. May our ii'i endships 
and sympathies be extended in an ever-eularj^ng circle, 
SO tliat oiu- several joys may he mutually refit'Cted fi'Om 
each to each, thus increasing the number and inti.>iisity 
of all. Wt thank Thee for this day of rest. May it 
be a day of re^t to tlie laborer wasted and worn by 
the toils of the week ; may it he a day of rest to the 
H 
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bondinnn ai-oaninw tinder lua life of servitude and im- 
requited toil, and a day of rest to the sinner suffcnng 
and weighed down by the heavier bnrdt'n of sin. May 
tills lie a day of anxious and solemn reflection to each 
one of us, wliat we shall do to make the world wiser 
and hetter than it is, what we shall do to make oui^ 
selves wiser and better than we are, and a. day also of 
firm, invincible, undying determination that wrong and 
misery shall cease wlierc we can cause them, to cease, 
that right and trath and the joy of right and truth shall 
prevail wherever we can cause them to prevail. May 
we begin at home, in our own hearts and lives, and 
reform there wliatever is not in acem'dance with Thy 
Holy Law. Gently and kindly if it can he, but sternly 
it' it must, may we refornx those who are within the 
sphere of our influence, or under our guartlianslijp ; 
and if we would save the hfe of a fellow-being sinking 
into the engulfing waters, may we still more save him 
when perishing in the more terrible perdition of sin. 
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Cjibi3t often tanglit ty parablea. For sueh a people 
Rs inhjibited the East, tlie parable was far more impres- 
sive and instmotivG than plain, literal narrative. The 
Orientals were imagiaative rather than reflective. They 
viewed tlJngs under concrete fonns, rather than in the 
abstract. With them, not ouly the creatures of the 
in*ationaI world converaed liie men, but trees and plants 
liad the power of -speech. Hence they tended to poetic 
ideas rather than philoaopliic ona ; and while tlieir 
poetry was very grand, their natuiul philosophy was 
verj' contemptiblo. Thoy endued everything with life 
andeonsoiousnesa ; they adorned it with gorgeous hues, 
and inspired it with graceful motions ; but they had no 
power to reject a beautiful association bocansc it did not 
belong to the subject, or to compass and comprehend 
all tlie relations that gave to any subject completeness. 
Hence their rhetoric was splendid, but tlieir logic often 
mean. 

Jesus availed himself of this peculiarity in the Orien- 
tal mind. He tiirew the technical and heartless dogmas 
of the Rabbis to the winds. They made the question 
of rehgion turn on rites and ceremonies ; — on the kinds 
of pigeons they should Eaerifice, on the shape of the pots 
11« [\\i5] 
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and utensils they shoultl use in their worship, and on 
the cut and omaniont.'' of the gflrmenta the priosts should 
Wflar. Christ went from form to suhstance, irom the 
external act to the internal motive, prompting it from 
the outside of the hody to tlie centre of the soul. He 
spoke directly to the great heart of the people, and ad- 
dressed all the good common sense the priests had left 
in them. And often did he utter such brief, pertinent, 
and pungent rebukes, that the Doctors of the Jewish 
law came unanimously to the condusion, that the world 
would be much better off if he and liis pestilent heresies 
wet^ outnf it. 

One of the most comprehensive and penetrating of all 
Christ's parables, is that of the Prodigal Son. No other 
one, to my mind, has such force, such pathos, such 
sweetness, suph universality of applicntion. I invite 
your attention to day, while I attempt to expound some 
portion.9 of its wisdom and its beauty. 

Let m« fi.i-st, luiwever, premise a word as to the Scrip- 
tural distinction between a ParaWe and an Alk'gOiy. 
A Parable is a. supposed history j an Allegoiy is a figu- 
rative description of a real history'. Christ chose the 
Parable. This enabled him to invent his whole stoiy. 
He could put in any incident or circtunstance, or leave 
it out. Had be chosen the Allegory, and atteni]ited to 
describe real tacts in a figurative way, the Scribes and 
Pharisees might have attempted to parry his arguments 
by allet;in<j that he had added something or omitted 
sometliing belonging to historic tinitlu But the Parabla 
was all his own, and if he gflvo it verisdmilitude — a 
likeness to tnuh — n« one hiid a rijfht to complufn. 
Not being hninpcrt'd, therefore, hyany historical details, 
Christ put into tins Panible of the Prodiyal Son, just bs 
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much as he chose, left out of it whatever he chose, and 
50 adapted it to represent universal and etemat tmtli, 

" A certain man h:id two sons. And the younger of 
them said to hia father, Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me. And the lather dividuil unto 
thorn his h\"ing." 

What a rebuke to the Jews 1 Clirist introduces this 
earthly father as representative oFthe Heavenly Father. 
The earthly &.ther has clul<.b-en ; ho ha.^ the Heavenly 
I'ather. 3'he earthly father lias provided favors fur each 
of lu3 children, and he dis-tributes those favot's to them. 
" He divided unto them liis hving," On the contrary, 
the Jsw.s lield that though God had created many sons, 
that is, many nations, yot, that he loved only one of 
them J and that He had an-anged all the events of His 
Providence to huJld up, aggrandize, and glorify that one 
nation, whatever bfcaiue of the rest. According to 
their behef, God had not made the other nations fur 
their own siUse, nor even for His aake, hut tor the Jews' 
sake. Such waa their bigoted and aupcrcihous tlieoiy 
of Creation and Providence. They had beeji aelorted 
to be God's favorites, foreordained from eternity to he 
rulers and lawgivers upon the earth, to go where they 
pleaded, and take what they liked, to rnh adjacent na- 
tions of their hinds for wealth, of tlieir children fiir 
slaves, of their wives for concubines. Through pride 
they thought themselves hetter than other ])eople, and 
that very thought made them worse. They thought 
God would disinherit the rest of the world, and niiika 
them his only heirs. They counted upon His jifrpetnaL 
favor and dt-fence, as though such fiivor and dijfejice 
were a part of Hifl eternal .derreea, and that very aiTo- 
gance fotfeiteJ the blessings they would otherwise have 
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rect'ivcd. Tlidr downfUll was the outoome of tlicir 
piHiiciples, False pnnciplea will just as eertjiinly lead 
a nation to ruin, as false steerage will da^h a ship on 
the rocts. They were conquered, they were scattered, 
and for cigLtccn liuudred jcars they have heen a scoff 
and a by-word among the nations of the earth. San- 
guine hopes are cntci-taincd of their restoration, of a 
reinstatement of them in their pristine power and glory. 
When their principles and motives are altered, this may 
conic to pass ; that it should come to pass before is im- 
possible. Still another gi"eat princi]>lc Ilea folded in the 
sEatcmentj "He divided unto them lus living/' 

He ass&nfced to the young man's demand. If, as we 
ta&y readily sujipose, the good fatbor foresaw the ruin 
■which bi& son would bring upon })im8elf, why did he 
]iot deny his cluim, and eoinjiulaorily withhold him frtim 
temptation, by withholding the means to gratify it ? He 
did not, and tins illustrates the common order of Pron- 
deuce. To what purpose would God give us free 
agency in the gcnenil, if he were perpetually i*estrain- 
ing D9 In the particular use of it? God gives ua 
Btrengtli, health, opportunities, means. He lets ua use 
them as we please. He gives us tho talents. He sui- 
fers us to get interest fi-ora them, or to fold them in 
napkins. So the father, in tlje pai'able, left his bob toj 
the consequences of his own rashness and folly. 

The insolent manner of the young man towards hiaJ 
father is not unworthy of notice, " Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me." It was not a 
petition, a request, lint a command, — the language 
a superior to an inferior, — not of the most gentlemanly 
superior either, for tnie geatlllly riii-ely uses the im- 
perative mood. 
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" And not many Jays aftur, tlio yoiiiigiT Enn gatli- 
ered all togutliur, and tout his joumpy Into a, fin* cmin- 
try, and. tliere wasted lils siiljstan<.'«in riotous living." 

What, a spectac-lel A mere lad, a, hoy, exiling hJm- 
6elf from tlic sedulities and ^iardian?-liip of home, fur 
the uncertainties and ju'rils of a " Hli" country," Mia- 
tnisting fiither and mother, and. elder brother and friends, 
but trusting to tliC inditterence uf strangers, and to liis 
own mshiie&s. " He gathered all togetlier." This 
opfupic'd him for some time, perhaps for days. TV'hiit 
think vou, were liia maimer and bearing wbilc making 
preparations for departure ? Self^atisfied, presiimptu-' 
ous, insolent ! Did any one seek to deter Iiim innn tlie 
commission of so gi-eat a. folly ; he contenintd the 
friendly counsel, and sneered at the counsellor, "Do 
not I know what I am about? " he would suy j " when 
you sec ine return in a chariot aud four, clad in castly 
apparel, you will kuow who is wisest." ^Vith play- 
mates and. noighboi-s Vho remonstrate at liis recklessness, 
he banters and jeers ; with his own family, who pload 
with him by their disennaolate looks, and with tlie si- 
lence of hearts too tidl of emotion for utterance, he 
Bulks. But the morning of his de^iarture conies. He 
bids the family a careless farewell ; their eyes stream, 
but his are dry; and with a. di-fiant heart he crosses 
the paternal threshold, aud braves an inhosiiitable world. 
Can y-ou not see him, as he wends hia way aEong the 
road, stifling all natrmil emotions, jiuttln;^; on proud and 
swelling airs, forcing up his courage by a swaggcrin<; 
mien, and drawing upon that self-esteem And an-ogancfl 
which he ha^ never known to fail liim ? " Now J am my 
own man. Who has so much mcmey in his piR'ket as 
I ? Now I am he£riiiiiin<r to live. This is hfe I " 
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Alas jonng man ! jour p!:i.n is to 4?iijr»y Kfe by in- 
dniging your appetites, not by subduing them I you 
know not iow booh your jjatrjinony will be squandered ! 
You have not kiirnt tlie immortal tnith, tliat health hcs 
at the bottom of all phyaical enjoyment, and tliat mo- 
rality and ffligious affi-'ctions lie at the bottom of all 
tliat is wortliy to be called hfi]»]5iness even in tliis Life. 
There ho goes, his foiin waning; and ksacning in tbe 
distance ; every step out of light into darkness ; from 
liome, towards [lerdition ; he goes to sliame, to dishonor, 
to rnin ; li& goes to filth and nakedntjss ; to lont'linesa 
and desertion ; •to hunger, and even tbe intolerable 
gnawuigs of fainiiie, and to remorse sharper than famine. 
On tlie top of that hill tliJit bounds my vision, I seo 
hira. Now, nowy while the form of the liiipless yonng 
man ia yet visible as a speck in the distant homonj 
who of you will volunteer to pursue hira, and woo and 
win liim back to scciirity, lionor, peace ? Alas I we 
Cannot overtake him. He is gone t 

Yts ! tlio young man has gone I Sorrow settles down 
in l>la<-*ltest cloud over the parental home. He is no 
longer at the fire-side eirele. Ilis place at the table is 
vacant. He is remembered, but not spoken of. The 
mention of his name would strike the dai-t of pain too 
deep into the hwirt. 

But where now is he, the cause of all these sorrows? 
The text I have quoted, tells ua where he is ; common 
sense t«3l3 us where he is; the laws of human nature 
tell ns where he is. Se is wasting Hiff substance with 
riot'fut living. 

As he tnivelltfd on and on, be at lust it'n<'lied a " fiir 
cftinitrv," wlioro the miinnora of the iK'fi])!e wore now 
Slid their ^iiteifjunnieiita attractive. There ho stops — 
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not to apply himself to aiiy honoi-abk' business, but to 
reyel in what he calls etijnymi-iit. Amongst adiUe- 
headed young roystcj-ers, it is calk-d hamig a /food time. 
Now lie dresses, lie gormandizes, lie plays, he driiJta, 
he revels, he associates with immoral men and with 
impure woiiii'n. I need not describe the course of liis 
rapid downrall. Tlie forms oi' miii are tlirterent in 
different nations and ages ; but the aabstance is always 
t3ie same. It is the undue gratification of those app&- 
tites and passions which God ga^^e us for servants, not 
for masters. It is snllcriii;g them to govern us, instead 
of onr wovcming them. It ii eating, di'inkinor, gaming, 
revelJing, late nights, foul companions. In groat eitics, 
these tem|)tations put on all forms that can attract the 
senses, arouse tlie imagination, whet the appetite, do- 
haucli the conscience. Xhe "^ g;iiniiig hells " are fitted 
np like palaces, with every adornment and luxury. 
Drinking saloons charm you with the choicest music 
and paintinrrs, and ilowers testooii the steps that 3ead 
tti the rhambera of death. But all this gorgeouKiii'ss 
and splendor are nnnecessary. The means of perdition 
iiiiiy be found in the vik drunkeries and snbterra-nean 
ganiing holus of the mefinMt village. Nay, a student 
in p, eoltego may make a. trap-door out of liia own sleep- 
ing-room into hell. The worm that dieth not, and the 
fire that is not qnenched, are in our own heaits ; and 
whether we go into palaces or dungeons, tliey go with 
US. There is no grosser fallacy or fnlly, tliaii to sii]>- 
posewe could have resisted the temptation under wliiufi 
awjtJier man fell, when we do not reaiat our own teiiip- 
tationa. 

Contrast the conduct of this young rake, not with a 
fabulous chai-acter, but with a real one ; — with that of 
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tliG AinencAii boy, Bwijamin Franklin. When, at 
seventeen yeai-» of age, he remtdved from Boston to 
Phik(Iel[jlna, diJ he pnt up at tlie most costlj liotel, 
equip himsL-lf at tlio must tii.siiionaljle tailor's, and tlien 
Btrut up the street vnth a filthy cigar in Iu3 mouth? 
No, ho was hungfy, and he bought a roH of bread, and, 
wiiile eating it, staitiid oft" on the ernind on which he 
was bent. He began life at zero, and rose irom that 
point, to the lofty height, wiiere he will be visible, tryn- 
spicaous, ppfiilgent, to all nations, and all tJuxta. There 
is somewhere in. Philadelpliia, an instruettve series of 
four paintings illustrative o( his as-^'e-nding course. In 
the first picture, he appears as the Boston tallow- 
chandler's hoo, — a racrB boy, working in liis fatlier's 
sliop, bis shirt-aleevcs rolled up to Ids t-lbows, and liis 
hand.4 and anas burled in thi^ grease. In the next, he 
is drawing down lij^iitnings fi-oin the heaven, and making 
hisownuiiine as radiant as the lightning he coniraandeih 
In the third, he is signing the Declaration of Amenriui 
Indepenilence. In the fourth, he is standing among the 
kings and mighty men of Europe, concluding that 
treaty of peace whith recognized the freedom and in- 
dependence of the United Stutos of America, and fi.d- 
filling tliat saying of the Hehr^^w t«ige : "■SoGstth<m 
n man diligent in business ? he shidl stiind Iiefor* kings ; 
he shall not stsnid betbre mean men." 

Young man ! yonng woman ! whom, of Hie two, do 
you most resemble? the youthful prodigal, or the 
ynutbfnl sage ? A?ik yniirsches, wlicther ini the one 
hand, you obey your appetites and passions, or on tlie 
other, your reason and conscience, and ynu have your 
answer. The stoiy of the yoimg wanderer's descent 
to ruin is (jnickiy told. After n lew days or weeks'' 
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diasipation, his bottles and his porkets are trapty, Iiia 
clothes are soiled or tattered, liis credit is luii out, his 
witticisms and obscenities have betome stale, his fair- 
weathei- friends have deserted liiiii, and he Kiids himself 
lioiisele^s, homeless, penniless, fricndlt'ss, naked and 
liiingrv, in a strange land ;.liis iui;,ins are wasted away, 
just in proportion to his enjoyments, whieh were not the 
needed recrieatioiia from lumovable toil, ami elevated 
and exhausting studies, but the revela of a dobaijcheo. 
Virtuous resources never fail, ^*ieious ones perisli. He 
flashed and exploded ; he swelled and collapsed. "What 
shall he now do ? He is naked, hungry, atlih-st, and 
without a fiiend ; for tiiose who would have been Ida 
fricuds liave seen his pride and folly, and now ratlier 
rejoice tlian mourn over his shame. Perliaps he tries 
her^ng, but there is now "a famine Ju the land," ajid 
the benuvolcnt have enough to do in jiroviding tbrtlieJr 
own famiUea and helping the meritoiious poor, ■whom, 
perhaps, just such eons or brothers have inipovetished. 
All expedients fail, and, at last, the pangs of hungef 
and cold force him to hire Idmself out to a citizen of 
that country, who sends him into his fields to feed 
swine. 

Feeding swine ill the East, was the most despised of 
all votationa. It was so considered not only among 
the Jews, but, as we leam from Herodotus, among the 
Egyptians also. The Roman poet, Martial, confirms 
tliis. It was very dift'ereiit from tending sh^ep. Jacob 
and Moses and David tended sheep. That was an hon- 
orable occupation, and a man's distinction was often 
estimated by the numbers of his flocks. But the Orien- 
tals liad a jiroverh : '' Cursed is he who feeils swine." 

It was held in very different estimation from what it is 
12 
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in Kentucky and Ohio. It ivas the meanest of all 
employments J aiid this young man, lately so gay and 
flush, of money^ with his head bridled liaek in pride 
before men, and before tlie women whom his fliitttjries 
had insulfcd — fed swine I 

"And he would fain have filled himself with the 
husks which the siviiie did eat." Botanically, these 
" husks " were the fruit of the Ceratonia or carob tree, 
common in the East, and still eaten by ewine, and 
hy the poorer E«rt of people. It was not the husk (or 
glume) of enr Indian com, aa some have snpposed. 
Indeed, that plant was not known in tlio East a,t tliat 
time. 

How long tliia errant youth bore his lot of sliama 
and humiliation ; liow long ha envied even the swine 
he fed ; how long he wrestled with pride, and bmveJ 
the pangs of remorse, no intimations are given. But 
at last the crisis came, Hia proud and rebellious heart 
surrendered, or In the language of the narrative, so fiiU 
of pathos and sublimity, " He came to himself." My 
yonng friends, in all the books I have ever read, sacred 
or profiine, poetry or prose ; in all the startling energies 
of genius, or the Inspirations of the tragic muse, I have 
never seen any combination of words so potent, so 
touching, as these ; " He came to himsetf." What a 
gloriona deed do these glorious words declare I 

The writer of the same gospel tells us of n man who 
called Ids name "Legion,*' who, after the exorcism of 
Ilia evil spirit, was found " sitting and in his right mind." 
But he was a maniac, not el criminal. Hb had a dis- 
tempered intellect only, not a distempered heart. It 
was nn occasion of rejoicing when lie recovered possca- 
sion of his reason; but an intinltely greater occasion 
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fur jny when the Prodigal recovered posaesaion of iiia 
conscience. Of the nianiaC> it ia said that he had liis 
dwelling, not m any house, but among the tombs ; that 
no man could bind Iiim with fetters or with chains, for 
he p]ucted aaiinder the phaiiia and broke the fetters 
in pieces ; in fine, that lie was untamable, roaming by 
night and by day among tlie mountains and tombs, 
crying and cutting liimself with stones. But the Pro- 
digal Son had a fiercer and more tenable madness upon 
liim than this. His lunacy was worse than that of an 
unsound mind; it was a profligate heart. He had been 
bound bj tho silken cords of a. father's love, and he 
]»hu'ked them asmider and ca:it them away; tlie social 
cndeiirments, the moral securities of home, sliould have 
been fetters to prevent Iiim from wandering, but he 
bmke tbem in pieces and fled to moral exile. He hied 
himself to drearier spots than lone mountains or tombs 
whose air is sulFacated with the skeletons of the dead j 
for he soiiglit foul and wicked companions wJio were 
alive ; and instead of barren mountains, he dwelt in those 
jungles of society where all the vices grew and grew 
luxuriantly. He, too, was untamable, until length and 
intensity of snftmng ovei-caiiie him, and brought iiim. 
round his aphelion curve. 

Out of the agimy of his soul the outcast exclaimed, 
" I will arise and go to my tiither, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have ginned against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son ; 
make me as one of thy hired servantJS." 

The remainder of the story is short. " And he arose 
and came to liLi father." Neglect not, I beseech you, 
the all-important Implication contained Jn these words 
— " He came to hia father." It was as fer back as it 
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was out. He waa not carrieil home in a balloon, or 
wafted thither on the soft bosom of a clouii, or home 
there by any otlier flgtrncy., miraCnJuns or non-miracu- 
lous. He had to ti-avel it. He had to travel it bare- 
foot, ill all hi3 raga and Kqnalor; recking with the otlor 
of hislnte carapimions, the swine; wliich odor, puntrent 
ft3 it was, was not strong enough to sheathe the Tiler 
fetor nC his late dissohite companions. I repent ; neg- 
lect not the implication contained in the words, "He 
CAME TO liis fatlier." Sn much as a man ccnsenta to 
descend, he has to struggle to ascend. The elevation 
must be equal to the degradation, — else liow can he 
ever reach even the point where lie began to fall ? Con- 
version, or refoiination, mtana that all the bad old 
habits are overcome; — tliat the intemperate lias be- 
come temperate ; the fraudulent man honest ; the self- 
ish maiv benevolent. The further any one departs 
from duty, therefors, sn nineh the ftirther he lias to 
travel back, — mile for mile, league for league, — biJ- 
fore he is reformed or converte^i. 

But there are two points In this Parable whose im- 
portance stands forth in biild relief, pre-erainent and 
bright-shining ; — like a mountain towering from a 
plain, like the sun hiaziug in the sky. 

As I said before, Christ selected the fonn of the 
Parablo instead of the Allegory, because it allowed him 
t(> put in any circumstance, or to leave out any circum- 
atflnco, without reference to historicftl exactness, lie 
framed the Parable just as ho pleased, — to suit his 
case,. — unembarrassed by extraneous facts. These two 
main points are, the fall and the recovery of the Prodi- 
gal, And how has he stuted these points, upon which 
the whole power and pathos of the Parable tunis? 
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" And the younger of them said to Ida father, Father, 
^va me the portion of goods that falleth to me, " Can 
language make anything more positive and explicit 
tbac this. '''■ Me said to his father, Father, ffiue me." He 
didtliis. No one ebe did it fur him. It is not even 
hinted that the devil tempted him to do it. We all of 
us Lave de\-ilB enough in our own heai'ts to make the 
office of any other devil a sinecure. The Prodigal 
could offi;r no suchlyiug apology as that he was sc3duced 
hy an evil spirit. He was not overborne hy persuasion, 
by intimidation, or by force. He was conscious of the 
truth of what James so emphatically says ; " Let no 
mad say when be is tempted, I am tempted of God, 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man. But every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed." It was the 
Prodigal himself, who abandoned his father, who com- 
mitted self-exile from his parental home, and who spent 
hia suhstance in wicked indulgences and with infamous 
associates. It was by yielding when he should have 
resisted ; it was by giving the rein to his own inordi- 
nate propensities that he did tliis thing, and he would 
have done the same bad there betn no devil in the uni- 
verse. Aiid as ?ie committed tlie sin, ao must As bear 
the remorse ; for it is impossible for any but the sinner 
to feel remorse for his .sin. How does this Pai-abla 
smite witli a force strong enough to destroy ten thou- 
sand lives, tliat etlidciil and religious monstrosity, vica- 
rious punishment I 

The other bold and radiant point of this Pamble ia 

stated In the same precise and uunij^itakflble language. 

It was the Prodigal Sou himself who sinned, and it waa 

he who turned from his sin. Me said, " / will arise 

12» 
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and go to Taj father, and will say unto liini, Fatlier, 1 
have sinned against heaven and hefore thee." In that 
lone pasture i in that forlorn and desulate condition ; 
witli swine for liis only comjianions ; agonized with j-e- 
morae j the hlack cloud of the fiitiire i^hutdng down 
Upon liim and living no spot oF lij^hl fitun horiion to 
zenith, he came to himsGlf. Prostrate upon the earth, 
gi'oaning, sobbing, he put forth the glorious and sover- 
eign resolve that brought him ercpt upon his feet, and 
M-ith in^'ineihle force and tenfold emphasis^ Le ex- 
clainied, I mil go to my fatJter. According to the 
nariTLtive, he fell without a tempter. According to the 
same narrative, witliout ftierid, adviser, or counsellor, 
lie came to himself. He repented. He recovered. Ha 
went home. He did it all. There was no niacLmery 
of dreams or ghosts, of gods or demi-goda. There was 
no un-Holy Ghost that made him sinj tiiere was no 
Holj Ghost that made Iiii>i repent. As his was all the 
remorse of the Binning, 50 all tie joy of the reforma- 
tion was his. 

What a glorions sun of hope arises from these facts 
for evei'y erring, wandering cliild of earth. If tlie 
Prodigal Son could repent and reform, — and Christ 
mjs he did repent and reform, then we too, all of ua, 
when we have strayed from the path of duty, can re- 
turn to that path. In this Parable, one of llie most 
diificult of cases waa prefitnted, and yet virtue tri- 
umphed. It assures us, therefore^ that however far we 
have wandered, we may go back ; however low we 
may have sunk, we may ascend; however hlacJc we 
may have stained oui'seKes with guilt, we may purity 
ourselves into the whiteness of innocence. 

See, too, whftt rewards follow repenting find returning. 
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all aglow witli proofs of 



Sec how tliti juurativi 
I'L-ntal luve. " When he was yet a great way olF, liis 
fixtliersinv liim, aiidliad compassion, and ran (observe 
tlie haste) and. MX on his neck aiid kisseil him." What 
eagerness to welcome ! What tokens of cndeamient ! 
The .wn began to make his confession and liia promises. 
But the father broke him short off iu the inJdst. Know- 
ing his sincerity, he did not wish to hear liis wailhigs. 
He tlid not wait for him to say, " Make me as one of 
thy hired servants." And what did the father do for 
this reformed hoy ? He came home in rags. The 
father adorned him, not merely with a coat, hut with a 
robe^ — the garment of princes, — the beat robe tliat 
tlie house aftordi'd. He put a ring ujiou liis finger. 
Only opulent men wore rings. He came barefoot. 
The father ordei-ed shoes for his feet. He not only 
"fed," but "feasted "him, 

So it is with every one who abandons vice and i-c- 
tums to duty. For ("ags, he gets comely garments ; 
for husks, he gets healthful nourisliment ; for the eom- 
panionshiji of swine, he is intTOduced to the society of 
sages and saints. Sin is a mean idol, and her votaries 
must faje meanly ; hut Virtue is an aJoi^able and puis- 
sant goddess, and the only 'limit to her giving is our 
capacity of receiving. 

My young friends, let me ask you a few questions. 
Do you not believe that God is the Creator and Father 
of this imiverse ? Do you not believe that he SO framed 
every one of it5 laws, that obedience to them will yield 
happiness, and disobedience, misery ? Choose ye, then, 
tci-day, whether you will live In obedience to those laws, 
or in defiance of them. If you would avoid the shame 
and pain of the Prodigal Son, follow not his example. 
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Remain in your father's house ; that is, remain in the 
ways of duty. If, unhappily, you have deserted your 
father's house, and wandered to a far country, and are 
feeding any portion of the swine that sin forces its vota- 
ries to feed, and are living upon those husks with which 
sin spreads tlie table of her followers ; now, this mo- 
ment, before you leave these seats, put forth an ener- 
getic and sovereign resolve, and say, " I will arise and 
go to my Father." 
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Our Father who art in Heaven, we thank Thee for 
the hliiasings which s-urround us wherever we are. We 
know tliat Thou hast givL'n us power to eiijoy these 
"blessings ; we know that Thou hnat given us powor to 
ahuss them ; and wo would look to Thy ]aw for guid- 
ance, so that we nmy know how to use- — as not abusing 
them. We would look to Thy law to know how to 
use the elements, and the mighty forces of nature, which 
J'hou hast stationed hke sentinels in every part of the 
earth, ready to do our hidding. The winds that sweep 
over the sea, we may employ to hear the implements of 
death and destruction around the globe, to ravage and 
destroy, to roh property, or to steal men ; or we may 
employ them to waft ci\-iIization, knowledge, seienco, 
and the Gospel of Jesus Chiist to the dackest heathen 
lands. May we employ these agencies as means where- 
with to do good, and not to work evil to our fellow- 
m^en. The stone in the quarry, the clay in tha pit, tlie 
iron in the mine, the wood in the forests, we can con- 
vert into prisons and dmigeons, into the gibbet and the 
gallows tree, and the flaming fagot, wlierewith to perse- 
cute, and torture, and exterminate our fellow-beings, 
who do not think aa we think, or believe aa we lielieve ; 
-or we can use them to build edificea for science, or 
altars and temples for Thy worship. Oil, may we use 
all ti^cse uianimate forces and suljstances of nature for 
Thy honor, and for the welfa.re and happiness of our 
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fellow-men. Tlie very organs of our bodies may b 
Tiaed Kke those of a brute, or like thos^ proper to a 
man j as tliey would be used by a. fiend, or as they 
would be used by an angel. Our fyet can make liasto 
to shed innocent bloody or they may run swiftly and 
eweetun the «a.rth as they go, to carry succor to the 
distressed, to reclnini the wandeiing, to guide the igno- 
rant. Our bands may wound, or tliey may heal. Our 
lips may overflow with the boncy ofwisdora, of truth, 
of consolation ; or mth the poison of Blander, of false- 
hood, and of cruelty^ Oh, inay we never s-uffer these 
organs to be enlisted in the aer^icc of sin ; inny we keep 
them as bright and holy amtor wherewith to fight the 
battles of truth and righteousness, whtrewitli to beat 
back ignorance, to subdue error, to oxtingiiish supersti^^ 
tiou, and to mnke men more and more like the Divino 
Teacher, Jesus Christ. Thou hast given us mental 
adaptations to this world in which we are placed, — 
appetite for food and for drink, that we may meet the 
wants of the body, and bo invigorated for the duties of 
life; a dcsii-e for the goodwill of our fellow-men, that 
the path of life jnay Im; strewn with the fltiwers of their 
approval, and not with the tlionis of their dishke; Thou 
haat given us a sense of selt-rcsp€«t, of selt-worthine,93, 
wltieh, if not forfeited by misconduct of our avm, tends 
to ujihold U3 under trials. Oh, our Father, may these 
and other propensities never rise to overmastering ex- 
cess. May we control them by the higher law of 
justice, of equity, of conscience, of benevolence, of ven- 
eration of Thee, and ndmii^tion of the character of Thy 
Son Jesus Christ, who wivs in all points tempted aa wa 
are, yet was without sin. • * • 
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In this morning's DiHcoiirse, we conaklered the Para- 
"blc of thu Prodigaf Son, — a Pai'ablc so beaatifuJ in its 
conception, so pathetic In the tragic uioumftihiess of ita 
liegiiining-. so inspiring to every repentant man in tha 
moral trimnpli and jubilee of its close I Of all tho 
Parahlcs spoken by the Sa'vi'Oiir, this seems the most 
impressiTe^ the most touching to the universal heart of 
mankind ; and could such an account he f-aken, I pre- 
Bume it would he found that more persons rcmcmher 
this Parable th^ (mj other part of the New Teata- 
mtnt. 

All the Parables of Christ are fiill of knowledwe and 
wisdom, hut this is full of genias. Had the idea of it 
been eluhorated by Sliakspeare, hewould have expanded 
it into a di-ama of five acts ; if by Milton, he would 
liave spread it over an epic poem of twelve books ; while 
In the simple conception of Christ, both storj' and 
moral are contained in abont twenty verses. 

The two grand points which are brought out by the 
Farablct are, 1st, the esceefllng liability of men to fall 
iirom virtue ; and, 2d, their power of returning to it. 
The great object of the Savioar in deviang and an- 
nouncing it, seems to have been to impress mankind 
with a sense of their awfnl exjiosure to sin, their power 
of ceasing to sin whenever they will, and the rewards for 
13 [liS] 
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repeutaacc and I'cfomiEitiiOii. Christ says, aa explicitly 
and emphatically as he can sayit, tliat it wss the yoimg 
man who sinned, — he himself, aiitl not any one else for 
tiini; — and be oiHnns, just as explicitly and emphati- 
cally, that it was the young mau, ' — he himself, and not 
any one else for liim, ^wlio rcppiited and returned to 
his father. Indeed, if he lumself did not sin, why was 
he pnnislied with all that nionnifiil and shameful series 
of cxpfriences? and if he himself did not recover liira- 
self, why was he rewarded with all parental endear- 
ments, — with the Tohe, and the ring» and the shoes, 
and the feast? On the supposition that he himself did 
not hoth fall and rise, the swino themselves iniglit, with 
as much nioi'nl propriety as he, have been first staiTed^ 
Itnd then feasted. 

This parable is especially addressed to yonno; persons. 
Youth are exposed to peculiar dangers. With them, 
hope strews a)l tlie pit-falls in their pathway with flow- 
ers, and throws a rain-how of promise, not only over 
the past, but over the coming storm. The young lack 
exj)erience also, and they are too prone to disregard tho 
instructions of those who have gone before them. Hovr 
can a traveller know the dangers of a road lie has 
never travelled, or a navigator the perils of a sea whoso 
i-eeft have never been laid down in a chart, nor whose 
ehalloWs have ever been sounded ? If traveller and 
navigator will contemn the admonitions of wisdom 
and experieneo, what other fate can they expect but 
wreek and ruin V 

All innocent youth, therefore, ehould heed tliis para- 
ble in order to escape tho experiences of the Proiligal 
Son, and all guilty youth sltould take It to heart, that, 
like liim, they may jHit forth the supreme and invincible 
resolve : " I will arise, and go to my fiithcr." 
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Sti'iklng as tliia parable ia, aud gi;neriillj as it has 
inipi-esisetl itstlf ujiuu the miuds of men, I fuar its full 
significance ia not oitUiiarily cominvln^nLlcJ. Is it not 
ii fact tliat it ia generally understood as apidying to spcnd- 
thiift viees ; to the squaiideriii;; of patrimonioa or e-s- 
tattts by reckk'ss young hairs ; to rakes and profligatoa 
ill their liidtous varieties, and to these only ? Any sueh 
view bereaves the parable of much of its signiticiuiee 
ami jiowor. Not only bouses, and laudu, and moneys, 
are gil^ of God which can be squandered and lavished 
upon appetite and passion, but all the rest of God's 
blessings can be disaipated and lost in the same way, — 
health, strength, length of days, ability to acquire hnowl- 
edg^e, honor, renown, capacities of doin^ good to our 
fellow-men, the calm and peaceful joy of loving to con- 
template the ehai-acter and perfeetiona of God. All 
these are to be numbered among the "goods" that 
God divides between liis cliildren, and any one who 
squanders or dissipates any of these, is, so far^ a Prodi- 
gal Son. 

Hence, it ia not at all necessary that a young man, or 
a young woman, should spend their father's money at 
the saloon for drink, oi* at the fancy stores for super- 
fluous dress, or at the jeweller's for excessive ornament, 
in order to bo a Prodigal Son, or a Prodigal Daugh- 
ter. Whether sons or daughters, they may be as great 
prodigals of health, strength, and longevity ; of talent, 
genius, and the power to acquire knowledge ; of punty, 
beuevolence, and rchgion, — I say they may be as great 
prodigals of all these, aa they could be of Imnk notes or 
of California gold. 

Look at a healthy, well-organized child ; what a 
magazine of capabilities he is;! What incalculable 
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forcea are folded up in Lim ! His steps arc short, 
but he can yet go roand the world. The toys he playa 
with are light, but in hiifl is the power of i'i.-inling moun- 
tains asunder for tiis pathway. He is not ampliibions, 
yet he can swim all the oceans. His outatretched arm 
does not reach far, hut he can sews the lightning the 
moment it leaps from tho cloud, and bring it Siannlesa 
to his feet. His vision is less sharp than the eagle's, 
but he can ace stars whoso light has been mji'iads of 
years in coming to our earth. Now, to be a prodigal 
and spendthrift of all these powers, is as easy as for 
water to run down hill. Drink whij^key, shatter the 
nervea by opium or coffee, or that vUcst, foulest, un- 
healthiest of a.11 weeds, — tobacco ; seal yourselves up 
hermetically in a. coffin or in a mom, — it matters 
not which, — from the fresh air ; at the command of 
faslilon, wear those tliin shoes and dresses, for wliicli 
Consumption might have taken out a patent ; commit 
all, or any considerable part of these enormities, 
and the most vigorous and promising young man or 
woman, can, in the course of a few short years, 
spend the substance of all his glorious powers of body, 
mind, and heart, and exliibit another instance of a 
Prodigal child. Nay, by some single act of indulgence, 
— by gluttony, by lacerating the stomach with fierca 
coniliments, or with excessive quantities of even health- 
ful food, any one can extemporize cliolera or colic, and 
extingiufih liimself in twenty-four hours, — with all the 
appropriate and hocomhig agonies of a violent death. 
Is he not a Prodigal Sun, is she not a Prodigal Dauglw 
ter, who is guilty of these things, or of such things? 
If any of ua lind ourselves to have been guilty of any of 
these otiences, let U9 say, to-day, " I will aiise, and go 
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to mj fiither," that iSj I will lieryafter ohey G(m1"8 
laws. 

Take tlic intemperate man ; he is tlie slfivo of an 
appctiti!. The seat of t]ia,t appetite is a little spot in 
the inside of Ms mouth not two inclies siitarc. Yet for 
tiie gyatification of thnt Little spot, all ont of sight as it 
is, seo wliat he saeriftoea. He has jfloiioui faeultitis, — 
inianji nation, gGnius, wit. He can imtliorstjiiul sirt, gcierice, 
literature, — caii,perliaps., make discoveries and originate 
inventions. He lias a nioml nature hj which ha can 
ascend to the upper realaistif emotion, of sentiment, of" 
ecstatic joj. He ha^ friends, kindred, family. He can 
deserve and win the frien(Ishi|s esteem, love of uiankhid. 
All tlifise he sacrifices, — all the sourcea of bliss within 
and bhsa without, — for the aate of a few ti tillatioiia 
on a spot, — not tw(f iuclies square, — insidi; his moutli. 
Nay, lie sacnfice-s all the natiiml and legitimate pleasures 
of that spot itself. Once all the productions of the earth, 
— the swcL'ts of the veaefciHe kinfrdoni from the tern- 
penite, or from the tropical Kone ; the rit'li flavors of 
all that the tiuntsman seeks in tlio forest, or the fisher- 
man draws from the waters, were a zest and a joy to Ms 
palate. These delicacies, these luKuries, are all squan- 
dered. He has but one taste left, and that is a hiirn- 
inrr desire for biiminp alcohol. The prolilem which the. 
drunkard is ti'yin<j; to solve, may be thus stated ; he 
drank hell-fire, and it hurried him. He drank more to 
put out the first fire, and it burned him worse. At first, 
it burnt mouth, throat, and stomach only. To stop that 
flame, he drank more, which bumed liver, heart alid 
brain ; and now blood, eyes, nose and focc, are al] on 
fire. What he has done to extinguish the flame, has 
made it rage more fiercoly. "What he did to ijuench 
IS* 
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it topically, in one spot, lias caused a general combus- 
tion. And now, the dninltaril's problem I any, is this: 
How long niuat he pour hcli-fire into hell-fire, to put it 
out? Tln3 only solver of this problem is Death. Is 
not tbe intemperate man, then, & Prodigal Son, — prodi- 
gal of peace, health, happiness, renown ; of the love of 
man, and the love of Grod ? Oh, young man, the first 
draught of intosieating boverage you take, because you 
like it, is the first step/roCTi your fiitber's house. 

The Parable saya of the young man, *' And when he 
had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land." 
Amln'hen fie had gpeat all. That be would spend his 
all, is spoken of here as a matter of course; it is rather 
assumed than asserted. And it 25 a matter of coui"se, 
Every prodigal, at some time, will have spent \tis all. 
No matter in what hia prodigality may consist ; no 
matter how vast bis possestiions of any kind may he, — 
that prodigality will find the end of that wealth. He 
may be rich as Crcosus, but not a dollar of that wealth 
will remain. He may be strong as SamBon, but that 
strength will be wasted. He may have the endurance 
and perseverance of Julius Cassar, and yet die ignobly 
as Cajsar did. He may have tlie cunning and craft of ' 
Benedict Arnold, or any other traitor to his rountry ; 
but Ilia name shall become the synonyme of folly. The 
prodigal spends all ; and then it always happens that of 
that particular good of which he was a spendthrift, and 
beeame a pauper, tliore arises a mighty fiimiuo in the 
land, so that tlie sorest want of his appetites falls on the 
hardest of times, 

I might follow oat this analogical reasoning in regard 
to the mi ser^ the liliei+ine^ or (he political demagogue, 
who would sanifire the fame of a nation, or the hajipi- 
nesa of a race,, fur ofHce. iJut tliix must suffice. 
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The Pai-jiljle, literally understood, refers to a young 
man; and I fear that thase who read it, after liaving 
passed the period of youtli, tlilnk it lias no relation to 
therafielvea. But in its legitimate scope and spirit, it 
applies to the niaii or woinan of sixty not less than to 
the youth of sixteen. Middle hfe and age liavt their 
blessings, their prerogatives, tlieir goods, not less than 
childhood, and adoltsctncc. When<;ver, tliereforL', wo 
acquire a new power, by which we can encourage good, 
or prevent evil ; whenever we are placed in a new 
position, where our inlluence and our ex.imple can pro- 
mote the right, or repress the wrong, — in every sueh 
case God "has divided amongst us another portion of 
Hia goods, and we can use tliem for His g'ory, or His 
dishonor ; for our omti welKire, or our own niiii ; we can 
use them as His ohedient, or as His prtnligal children. 

Perhaps there is no one of ua, who is not, in boiuc re~ 
spect, in some one thing, a ])rodigal. We spend some 
possession, power, faculty, attainment, or opportunity, 
Iffia uaefully than we might have done. Suppose, then, 
we have been tempted, and have yielded, and have tliua 
gone, to a greater or less Jistanee, into the "■ ftr conn- 
try " of diyohedience to God's laws. Suppose this, and 
the all-important practical question arises^ Jiow Jofiff 
shall we remahi there.^ Shall we make our rreolve, 
and start hack on tlie homeward-bound journey to-<lay, 
now; or shall we wait till next month, or next yeai', 
with all the chances that such waiting may prove to he 
forever! Howtver long we may wander in a devioua 
coarse, we are always am-e of one thing: the lunger we 
wander, the farther we go astniy, ^- the ftuther we liavo 
to ti-avel back heibre reaching otir father's house. 
Whatever vice we cheiish, whatever wickedness wo 
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practice, we ai-c on tlio prodigal's down-liill course to- 
wiinls priTation, d^titutioii, and ruin. Wliatever vice 
we iiidulgB, wliatcTer wickedness we practice^ tkeii, in 
regard to that vicii or tliat wickedncas, fii'&t comes pov- 
erty (litL'i-ally 0£ figuratively), then rags, then hunger, 
then le^aiy, then the feeding of swine, with thca 
Jmsks for our food, and their company for om- recreation. 
Such is the coui'sie, and such the end of ovevy Pradigiil 
Son or Daughter, no matter in what respect tbey may 
have bc'pn prodigal. All wrong-doing ends in misery, 
and it comes inevitaldy to tliis at last ; husks for hreak- 
fast, husks for Jinnur, husks for sujipor ; swine for our 
<-onipamous in the morning, swine at noon, swine at 
night. 

I do not say that every prodigal child is in this con- 
dition at the imseni time. Some may have just left 
their fatlier'a house j BOme may liave just reached the 
*' iar counti-y," and may be now wasting their suhstauce 
there in feasting, dduking, and revelling ; hut what I 
mean to say is, that every vicious course, not repent*?il 
of, or abnn<loncd, ends in tlie most painliil of privations, 
and the most Bhiimeful and meanest of conditions. 

Do you smile incredulous at this ahhorrent and dia- 
puiitir^ termination of the career of a Prodigal Son, or 
a I'rodigiil Daughter — in whatever respect they may 
play the prodigal ? If so, tliat incredulous smile is the 
Kummit imd smn of all folly. Do you think that OocI, 
with His infinitH ingenuity^ and His infinite power, 
made this universe such a misenible botch, such an ill- 
rimtrived and nusgoing machine, that it will reward 
guilt, and punish inuncence, so that any prodigal who 
abandons his father's house anrl home, ran come to any- 
tiling at last hi-tter than the comj^wiuionsliip and husks 
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ofawine? Woe to iim wlio jielda to such delusinn 1 
But peace, anJ joy, and everlasting exultation to Iiim. 
who has never wandered from his father's house ; to 
him, also, -who, tliougli he has wandered, hastens back 
to receive liis tiither's benediction and bounties. 

My young friends, will you hearken to a parting 
thought ? The ship is governed hy the helm. If the 
sliip is steering for the rocks, and the helmsman %vill not 
change her coui-se, all must be lost 1 But if tlie lielinsman 
knows and does his duty, he avoids ledge and shallow, 
and reaches hia destined port in security and joy. 

Now, my young friends, our thoughts, our intents, 
our desires, are the helm of our life. If our thoughts, 
our intents, our desires, are wrong, and remain un- 
changed, OUT wreck ia inevitable ; a wreck complete and. 
overwhelming of our worldly interests, and our ira- 
mortal hopes. Towards what point of the moral 
compass are our thoughts, intents, desires^ now steering 
the vessel of our lives? — from or jfpon. the roeks? — 
FROM OR UPON THE EOCKS ? Bs entreated before you 
leave this house, so to adjust the heira of life, that it 
will conduct you to the haven of everlasting peace. 
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Our FatLui" wlio art in Heaven, lialloweil be Tl 
namo. On this day nf rest froiri t!ie toils of the bctdy, 
aiirl those cares and anxieties of the mind with which 
oar pi Igrimage here ujwn earth is encumbered, we would 
go to that source of strength , witiiout whicii life is weak- 
ness; we would go to that fountiiin of light, without 
which this world is darkness; and to that Author of all 
goodnesa, without whom the universe would be a waste 
and desolation. Our Father, we thank Thee for our 
exiatcnee, and that that existence has not been m.iide 
necesgarily wretchied and miserable; that with lifij thou 
liast bL'stowud upon us the mefius of nljundant enjoy- 
ment._ May v/e possess thu powt^r to use tlieae means 
diligently and wisely. Thou hast given ns bodies, con- 
Btmcted throughout with wonderful skill and aptitude, 
endowed with senses by which we can become acquainted 
with olyects near and remote, with the minuteness, 
with the vastnesa, and with the splendors of Tliy works. 
But may we remember that these bodies are but far 
temporary use ; that they have gro-wn, and tliat they 
will decay ; that dust they are, and to dust tliey shall 
return. May we preserve them In health by avoiding 
indolence and torpidity nn the one hand, and all undue 
labor, and cx]^^^^:, and indid^jcnce, on the other ; may 
we secure the long life tor which they a.re adai>ted, by 
duly strongthcning and never undn]y e^ihausting their 
jwwtrs ; and may wo kL-ep them a hi tcniple for Tliy 
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Spirit, by rejecting and putdnj; fiu- away cvejy noxious, 
and offuiisJvL', and impure thing. May wo roinombor 
that tliese liodics arc; soon to sleep in tlio grave, and may 
Tve therefore hold them suborcliiiato to the lofty and osalt- 
ed powLTa of tlie mind. Our Father, may we wisely 
discriminate between tliese powers of the mind Thou 
liast bi'stowed, some of them for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge — a knowledge of nature find of Thyself some 
for the cnjoymeii t of society, some for personal pleasure, 
and many for the good of others. May we think mora 
of that knowliidge which is eternal, than of those eii- 
joymenta which are temporary, and may wa enlarga 
and «xa.lt these intellectual powers, by tldnking of tlia 
life which is to come, as well as the life that now is ; 
by tiiiuking; of the millions of our fellow-mortals more 
than of oiirselvea, antl always subjecting all our en- 
deavors to the Supreme and Perfect Law. But tliose 
nobiei-anJ sublimer capacities which belong to the soul, 
which never can dcuay, which must live near to Th^- 
presence, in Hgllt, or i'at (torn it, in darkness ; which 
mast enjoy Tliee and all pure and holy spirits for- 
ever, or feel the intolerable burden and discord of a 
nature at war with truth, and duty, and goodness, 
blind amid the splendors of holiness which none hut 
those whose eyes are pui-e can see, and dumb amid 
the exulting hallelujahs, which none savo those who 
love Thee can utter — may we improve this day to 
elevate, and adorn, and exalt. 
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VIIL 

TEMPTATION. 

SLtmmr ti.| pwt ot 13lh t. — " Anil had oa net into temptatiuni 
bul deliver us from evU. " 

" Lead as not into temptation," — tlio wisest prayer 
CTcr made, fot it is tull both of religion and pliilo- 
sopliy. 

■* Temptation " signifies allurement or entieement to 
«W], Go««Ji in.erj are tempted to become bad ; bad men 
are tcmi'tt'd to become worse. 

The word " temptation " is never properly used in a 
pood sense. It im]jlies an e\i\ agency. It iiiii^nos sus- 
ceptibility to evil. If a temptation prevails, it implies 
descent, degradation, abasement ; it implies loss, fall, 
ruin, perdition. Hence, one wlio Ie totally bad, who 
cannot be worse than ho is, cannot bt: tenijitcd. He 
bas already touched bottom, reached his nctlieniiost. 
There is no more room for him to fall or grow down 
wards, " Cliriat," says the Apastle, " was tempted in 
kII points, like as we are." Men are tempted. Hence, 
if men could not Ije worse than they are, or leaa p>™l 
than they ore, all the common forms of lanpiatrc ml 
this subject would be an absunlitj. The dovil is sjiid 
U> tempt men. St. James says. Gel dyea not tempt 
tliuni. Hence, temptation suppliers a suneeptibility in 
men, to evil, or an evEI ayencv, operating within them, 
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or upon tlnim, and temling or striving to make tlicm 
bad, or at laiat, less f,'ix)d than they now are. 

On thia occasion, I wish as fiir as I am able, to de- 
velop the ]:>3iilo3oiiliy of teinptntion. All inoi'al and 
religious subjects have a pliiloaophieal as wett as a s]tli-- 
itual side. No philosophical mind will ever be satisfied 
with any view or treatment of a moral or religions suh- 
ject, which does not satisfy his reason as well as his 
conseience. Nona ever oaglit to be. God has reason, 
intiilligence, in an infinite Je^ee; He lias infinite huli- 
nL>ss iilso. All Ills works were created, and His pn>v!- 
dencc governs them nnder the supeirialon of both these 
attributes. His holy affections cuuld have jironiptod 
nothing which His intelligence did not ratlfj", and His 
intelligence could have devised or enperintended noth- 
ing whose results were not in hannony with His love. 
Hence, cveiytldng in His creation and in His piiovi- 
dence, must Itave the sanction, approval, benediction, of 
both His reason and His affections. Our race was 
created in Hia Image. If we \iew things as He views 
them., it is proof positive that we are riglit. If our 
view conflicts with Hia view, it is proof poHitive tliat 
we are wrong. His works and Hia proi"idenee, there- 
fore, must present themsflves to us in sucli an aspect, 
that our reason and our conscience, as fiir as we are 
capable of understanding them, will pronoimce them 
right, — that is, coiifonnahle to truth ; and good, — tliat 
13, conformable to love. If we do not see them in this 
double light, as commended to both VCfison and con- 
science ; if Our Wcws do not coincide, but conflict with 
God's \-iews, the presumption is infinitely strong against 
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Qoning of a poasUe waies «f »«fi™«»^ rnb. It is At 

ringing of an ahim-bdl, v^wBe mAmAoij smmds 
maj reverlieme timia^ eteniitv. lile tbeaadden, 
sharp cjy of ** File " i^der our vindovs by oi^it, it 
sliotdd rouse ns to instantongons actioo, and \xmce 
everr mo^rie to its Iiiglwsl tamoa. Kaj, H is like tbe 
cry of "- Fire " U sea, ntber tlun l>j bind, wbere. if 
wfi Suffer ihe flames to ^read, omr only aJtenuove is 
death by tbc £re, or death by the vater. To escape 
death, we must le^ into the jaws erf death. Wfast 
blindness, then, what fool-hardineffi, what inssnitji 
Toluntvily to expose yourselves to a sedactiT^, 
potable peril, to defy certam temptatioa, and tmst to 
cbvioe for escape, to walk uo&bod over baming ploogh- 
ahares, without antidote or remedy, to play with Gre* 
works over a maga^dne of gunjwwder, in a madman's 
hme that when yonr fully meets the Laws of Natim', 
on God's highway, they will tnm aade, and make 
obeisance, as yoa pass by. 

T^-mjit-ition is a word of borrid import. It Is obT^ 
ous that the word would lose all iK force and be dropped 
ont of tilt) language, If e^'il never resulted from it. But 
wIuIk temptationa exist ; while the word n^taina its si^ 
ntficancy, nothing is more fiitallj sure than ttiat thoro 
will be a certain per-centagc of tailsy of victims. Wo 
cfinuot ttll with certainty, where, or on whom the thiin- 
(lerbult \t-il] strike ; but yet we do know that about so 
many will strike every year, blasting and consuming 
whatever or wLoever stands in their way. 

That is a wonderful law, and yet as certain as it is 
wonderful, whioli is raost uiieertiiin if predicated of tho 
individuid, but becomes most ccrt'tiu when prcd ieatti! of 
massea or connnunitios. The French stati^tleian wiU 
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tell you witliin a few anits bow matij men wHl commit 
suicide in Paris, next year, imd in wlia.t projiortions 
these: suicides will be distributed amoiig the moutha of 
tlie year ; but lie cannot selttt or dusijjnate the indi- 
viduals who will do it. So the Britisii stiitistician will 
forettU, almost wJtli tbe precision with which an iLJtroii- 
orner predicts an eclipse, how mauy uiuniers, robberies, 
and burglaries will be pomrnitted in England next year, 
thuugh he cannot designate either perjjetTator or victim. 
While there is a i'elouious element in society, some- 
where, at sometime, that element will work itself out 
into felonious deeds; and somebody, in his properly, 
Ms character or his life, will feel it. Until mankind, 
then, are lifted out of the sphere of temptation, that is, 
wliile temptiitions continue and exist, there will be a cer- 
tain per-cenUigo of ac<[uiescences,* falls, and perditions. 

Temptation, then, I s;iy, as it necessarily imports a 
certain number or proportion of yieldings, falls, perdi- 
tions, is a word of linrrid import. As I bold it up and 
gaze on it, it ia trantifurmed into a ghastly and terrible 
spectre. Lurid fires shoot from its eyes. Demoniac 
wo]"d.s hurst frran its lips, in volleys swift, and tearftil as 
cannonading. Every muscle writhes in agony. Its 
feet have waded tlirongh gore. And what a retinue of 
Borrows and agonies, — of sounds that afft'iglit the ear, 
and of spectacles that blast the eye, — stretch heliind 
it, beyond where the eye, beyond where the imagina- 
tion can reach. 

But by what means does this gigantic enemy of man 
get Interior possession of his victim ? Under what 
diagiiises does a monster go frightful in the end, beguile 

* Uenw, thiit spij-iiip of Julm P, Italo, — ob pHilo^flpliicii-l aa it ttm 
■witty, — tLui of all tajwmaw tlie dovi! likes ncrjiiiBsceuoe beat. 
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US so easily in tlie begimiing? Uiuler wliat contrac- 
tiuns of size dues he insinuate himself at firet, tu ^ow 
inio sii(?h liuguness aftorwatds, by uutriiuent, too, suL-ked 
from oiii*SL'lves. It is, uiy young friends, by jiroees-ses 
as obvious 35 those hy wliich the acorns, of which I 
can hold twenty in one hand, bco^inie oaks, each one of 
which ronid crush all of us by its fall. 

Wg Imve senses, every one of wluch has its corre- 
B:|>onding objects in the natural world, and of these 
objerts wc may talei! too much or too little; we havo 
natural desires for food, fijr drink, tur wealtli, fur Belt- 
display, for pride, for power, each oue of which we may 
imlul>£e to excess. Our moral, mental, and boibly 
ciiduwnieiita, liave an order of pi"eccdeiicc, O'f autlioiily, 
af rank ; we may reverse that order ; we may enthi-one 
the subject appetite above the sovereign conadence. On 
tliat which should have but a tithe or a hundredth port 
of onr care, we may squander the whole. Hence it is 
easy to nee tbiit every one of our various appetites, pro- 
|iensiliesi and passions, is an avenue tlirotigh which 
temptation may enter. We are a citadel tilled with tho 
richest of all Gud's treasures, but bavins gates which 
open towards every puinl of the compass, tbrough wliteli 
the beleaguering lioj-dos of temptation may enter and 
sulxbie us. 

Men will never rescue tliemsclves, nor be rescued 
from It'll ipim ion, nnlil its iiaturw uiid workings are bet- 
ter nndei'stood, any mow than a ptiysician will cure bis 
patlentii, while ipiorant of both disease and remedy, 

Jjet us try, tln-n. to understand what temptation Is, 
how it overcomes os* 

In all iiiflfussion:* on tbl.^ subject, |)cqietual reference 
ifr mudu tu the bcart. It in averred by tlio great ma- 
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joritj" in Gliristendom, tliat the natuml heart of man is 
always wrong, wicked, depraved, totally depraved. 
Some, however, taking die ojjpositEs extreme, maintain, 
or at least atvsert, that the heurt of man is naturally 
right, but tliat ignorance, cyil example, custom, tmiu- 
ing, pervert it, debaiich it, satanize it. There is an old 
Latin and legal maxim, wliieh says, ^'■Error versatur in 
generalibm." Error lurks under generalities of expres- 
sion. If we look at all the crimes wliich liaYfi made 
earth an Aceldama for tlie imiDceiit and virtuous, and 
scattered Golfjothaa of youth and beauty over its sur- 
face ; if we listfin to those groans and shrieks that make 
it re-echo with lamentation, and mourning, and woe, — 
&o ft^arfuUy loud and ati-ong, that they must continue to 
reverberate through the galleries of time for ages to 
conic ; and if we say that all these are hut the out-birtli 
and oiit-grwwth of the natural heart of man, then the 
phrase "total depravity" becomes stupidly marleqnate, 
and we want some word expressive of a hundred-Satan 
jMJwer, ^5ome fulminating word, whicli, whi?n sent 
into the human brain, will explode there, in the presence 
of all the facuhies, and make each one of them imder^ 
stand it with all its mi^ht. 

But if, on the other hand, you contemplate the Divine 
sentlraent-s, and the God-like deeds which have ema- 
nated even from heathen, — from persons ou whom no 
ray of the Divine light of the Gospel ever fell, — the 
piety of Socrates, the fidelity of Rpgulus, the continenfe 
of Selpio, the sublime devotion of idolaters wlio sacrihce, 
not Jewish beasts, nor even tlieir own Piigan cliildren, 
but themselves, to their gods^ — if you contemplate their 
loyalty to their bcst ideas of truth, their fidelity to their 
best knowledge, poor as tliat knuwledgc wjis, — for we 
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mast Km^mher tint hang tme to imperfect k»Mrl«^ 
demonstrales higher mexit Aan hang txxK to BMve pei^ 
feet knowI«da|e — the nent benig in the inverse niio 
of the knowledge, and, if we say thst these beuliai 
ospirBtiona and elemtimis of soul cune fowD m. mtm], 
that is, a totally depisTed heut, ibm ve tre forelr 
teniptfd to wish that ve on^it faooestly exebsnge some 
Iiearts amnngH Di^. selt^^ioastltil of their second btrtb. for 
smne of the lutoial ones of the heathen, and that tlie 
sti-eam of missionaries mi^t sometiiQes dow the other 
way. 

To sec how easy it is to &I1 into error in using so 
genera! and indetinite a term as the heart* reflert upon 
an analnfpius case. Snppase, in cotitemplating some act 
of moral heroism, some Chiist-Uke sell^erifice, I should 
exriaim, " Sliin is the tioblest work of God,'' the idra 
would be ap|danded to the echo. But suppose-, on th« 
other hand, aft*r the narration of some deed of inetikble 
meannesft, I shouhl crj* oot» " 3Ian is the nn^ni'rit en?a- 
ttirc on tllc fiiotslo*^! ; *' the $aine eoQipaily Wow]d say 
** Ametl." So, under different circumsLinees^ I mijxht 
say, without boing critieised, '* Man is wist- ; '' ur, ** lie is 
a fool ; " or, " he is sophoi-moros" tliat is, half .lud half, 
StsTiding before the hiiilder of the Loviathan stisiintiihip, 
or ihe foroteller of wlipsea, or the founder of a Slate, 
who wnuld eontradiet me, should I doeliirc miin is 
preat? Seeing the E^-])tiaiis worship an apt?, ulm 
would eontradiet me should I say, man Is little ? So 
ymi see that 1 may tiffirm mnn to be Gnil-llke. or Siihin- 
like, noble or mean, great, or coiilempliljk', ai Titan, or a 
womi, and tin'' people will Rhoiit Amifi. And this i» 
etpmllv true wbcn we combine the prainlcst iiml the 
mcnni'^t utirihurfs, and assert iheiu iitt llie prudii-iile wf 
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our -subject, aa when Ralph Waldo Emci'son called Naf 
poleon the First, a. Scnmp-J uj litci*. It is just so when' 
men talk about the heart, meaninc; thereby to uiclude 
tlie whole of our passional, emotional, and ajfeetional, 
natm-e. WLen, diefeforc, jou hear a man Ixigin to 
talk about the heart, and to build an argument uijou it, 
watch liim, and sci; if he does not use the word in one 
sense in hia fireniises, and in another sense in his cun- 
cluaion. In the sense iii which the word ia commonly 
used in i^digious writing or speech, all men liave at 
leaat half a dozen heiirtB, and it ia esseutial to know, 
which of them is meant. 

This is the C&se ; God has proated men with vaiioi 
and somewhat mimerous organs aiid faculties, adaptini 
them to the external world, wliethor material or spu 
itual; — our eye to li«fht, our ear to sound, our senses 
of taste and smell, to savoi-s and odors, oui* ntrves of 
touch to different degrees of density, — solids, fluids, 
ftases. So for self-prcserv,ition, we have a feuHng 
hunger and of thirst, which yield us a large amount 
thougli not the highest kind^ of pleasure, which torment 
and agonize us, when, through ehipwreck or famlnafl 
they are not obeyed. For the same jmrpoae of selSj 
preficrvation, we liave a eenliment of cautiousness, wliicl 
foretells danger, and bids us beware of it. Wheji dan-l 
got actually confronts us, and we miist ]ook it in tJic 
eye, then we have a feeling or propensity called Coi 
bativC'in^, wliich bids us to resist, repel, drive it away^ 
and if tins is insufficsont, wo have another propensity' 
called Destruetiveneas, which aims, not onlv at tlia 
removal of its olijeet, but at iis extenniTiation, — a pr 
]K'Tisitv whose whole logical power is confined to ttiial 
one syllii^sin ; If my enemy is dead, he can do me nc 
harm. 
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On a somewhat hyicr plane, bitt still Iiidispoiisaljle 
to the same pm-pose uf self-proservatioii, Is tlie dtsiro of 
property. If a fair Any made no provision foi- a stormy 
one, nor summer for winter, nor youth for old age, nor 
parents for children, then no second winter, no second 
generation would come to mankind. The race would 
die out, not leaving a historian. 

And all these wonderful lawa of nature, — the or- 
ganic, the chemical, the vital, — these thoughts of God 
materialized throughout universal nattn-e, so coimt- 
les3, so wise, so suhlime, what wouhl they be to us if 
we had not an intellect by which they can he discovered, 
rousing a veneration by which their author is adored. 
But with the adaptation between those laws and our 
capacity to understand them, sweeter are they than honey 
to the taste. Every one sustains more or less of the 
domestic relations, parental, filial, fraternal, sororal, and 
■what a group of domestic affections are implanted in 
the most aenaitive parts of our nature, to meet the de- 
mands and give us the joys of all these rclationsht]"i3. 
How a father loves son or daugher, the mother atill 
more ; and what dehghts, endearments, ecstasies, hold 
perjietual Jnbileee in a happy family; whereas, if there 
were no child, the fountain of parental love would never 
he unsealed; if there were no parental or household 
love, infant-s, instead of being re^rded as fi'csh visitants 
from on hifrh, would he classed under the head of ver- 
min. So Conscience, which finds its expression in what 
is degradiiigly called the Golden Rnle, as if it was nut 
infinitely more precious than gold, CanacienCB givca 
Us, in a single Bcnteuco, more than is contained in 
all statutes ami Jaw librailea; D<f as you K-ou-ld be 
done by. 
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Benevolence is queen in the realm where CoiiacietiCB 
ia king. Love is the bride of Duty. When Jujtk 
must pmiisli, Mert^v fullgwa hini with healiiig and fra- 
grant solaces, ami by her tlirine art, abolishes tlm pmi- 
ishinent by taking away the evil disposition thatraerited 
it. Benevolfince must dwell forever at the right hand 
of G-od. 

Another sentiment of the soul is Reverence, venera- 
tloii for the Power which presides over the universe, 
and yet Folds an infant in the anus of love ; which 
wheels the orba of heaven, and yet watches the tlii-ol> 
bings of the human breast, and cafcs for the lowliest 
mortals. Our conceptions of this Infinite Father maj 
be dim, or cloudedi or deformed, bnt no race of mea| 
haa ever yet been discovered which had not soi 
faith, more or leas shadowy or i-adiant, of this Ijifinite^ 
One. In the Christian pliilosopher, or the jihilosophic 
Christian (let tempers-ment decide whidi), how the 
attributes gather and glow into exhanstless power, ant 
unspeakable wisdom, and tlie adorable etfulgence 
holiness. 

Now each one of these fiinctiona], passional, emotional 
attribLitua of our nature, may be and is railed tfie heart. 
What extent and variety, and amidst this extent and 
variety, what danger both of niisapprehcnsion in our- 
selves and of misleading others. Ahatiiu-iice, or over- 
indulgence in food and beverage, that is, temperance 
oil the one side, and gluttony and drunkenness on the 
other ; contineiiee or its suicidal opposite ; bonosty of 
dishonesty in the market place j generosity or selfish- 
ness in all social relationships; morahty or immorality 
before men ; piety or impiety towards God ; — all those, 
a hundred times every day, are said to proceed out of 
tliv heait, and to manifest what it is. 
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As I saiJ Ijofort', tlioii, every man lias a dozen hearts, 
and though there is a strong natm'ai temloiicy in all 
these hearts to go together for the right or for the 
wrong, yet instances of the contrary are not infrequent. 
History rektes instances of atheists who have braveJ 
death in defence of t/ieir religions belief, so to call it. 

Ill a case where generosity was to be appealed to in 
behalf of siitieriiig, I would far aowner go to the prolii- 
gate in morals tlian to the bigot in religion. In a life 
of nearly fortj- years spent in trying to reform the com- 
mon vices of men, some of the toughest cases I have 
ever met with have been cases of generally honest, goud, 
pious, godly men, who had some sweet pet indnlgenctJ 
they aoald iiol part ifitk. They eould renoinice all other 
Bins easily enough, but not this darling one. T}iey 
eouM say, "Vain pomp and gloiy of the world, I liate 
ye," but tohaeeo, or a night-cap of toddy, how could 
tliey surrender ? "* Sorrowing Jacobs, ye have taken 
Joseph, and ye may have the other ten, hut will ye 
take Betijumin also? Must yoa divide asunder the 
joints and niaurow in this way ? Leave me at least my 
hrandied eotfee to assuage my gout, or the sceptre and. 
the tliunder with which I make the menials of my 
household tremble. Cannut the good God leave here 
and tht're a loop-hole in His law through which we 
can sometimea erecp out tor an hour and plav truant ? " 
No, no ; pfoclaim it wltli the voice of seven thunders, 
there is no looii-holo in God's laws. Every one must 
be obeyed, and at all times. All those hearts, be they 
more or less, must be converted, must come, not into 
enforced, hut into loving, exulting conformity to God's 
hiws, — into snch i^ state that if God had made no 
15 
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such laws for our guidance as He has, we slioulJ make 
them. 

It ia tha same in our spirits as in our boiliea. As we 
needed about two hiuidri'd and firty bones in oiif frame- 
work ; as we ni'cded. somu five hundred and twenty- 
seyen muscles for the performance of ncceasaiyiuotions, 
God has given us tEiese numbers. So as wo needed the 
whole range and compass of our faculties, from the 
lowest basilar to the highest coronal, God has given uai 
these, no more, no less, and to say that we have super- 
numerary ones, to say that we are destitute of essential 
oneSf 18 to impeafih our Creator, 

Wlience, then, comes the evil of the world, ths 
wrong In men; for that there is evil in the world antlj 
terrible wrong in men, none can dispute. The groai 
of sin-cansej suffering assail us from every part of the 
earth ; their echoes reach from every point in the longJ 
track of time. There are many epocha when It seems] 
!Ls though the whole human race had set itself in battlia 
array against Jehovah, 

Now these terrible evils and wrongs which men com*] 
mil and sutFer, eome not from the |Missession of any one! 
of our powers and faculties, nor from the legitimate andj 
normal use of them, but from their abuse, from the too^ 
mucht or from the too little ; fi'om using them atwrongj 
times, trom not using them at right times. I aui no 
more responsible for the number of the faculties with 
wliicli God endned my spirit, I>e they more or less,^ 
tlian I am for the number of bones or muscles which' 
Jle put into my iKnly, be they more or leas, OverJ 
neither had I any control, llespecting neitliur was \ 
opinion or consent of mine asked or given. I had no. 
fii?e agency then and there j for I did luii pre-exl&t to. 
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give direction or eouii3t;l liow I slioiild be originaHy 
innde. But now, respecting tlio manner in wliieb I nse 
ray powers, i-especting the special uses to whIcH I put 
them ; wlietlier tliey sh;ill wane and perisli tiiroiigh my 
neglect, or tyrannize and ruin tlirougli my indulgeaice; 
for these things I am accountable ; napecfcing these I 
have free ageney. These things do not Lappeii without 
my comiael and direction. 

Here, then, temptation begins its terrible work. 
Here it liea in anibusli, steah upon us unawares, solicits, 
faaeinat&s, commatids, enslaves, damns. 

The imagination of man ha^ led liim to personify 
tcniptatiou, to regard it as an evil agency external to 
oui-selves, to embody it, and call it a Devil. Gloomy 
poets, and painters, and oftentimes religious teachers, 
represent this devil as a huge, stalking monster, mar^ 
vcllous in bulk, terrific in aspect, a roaring lion. How 
amazingly untrue. The devil, when he first approaches 
and besieges us, always comes in the guise of beauty 
or pleiVsTire. He shows ns hope, and promises that 
it shall be enjoyfid. He shows U3 fear, and offers to 
avert it. Instoad of being an Anak whose shadow 
darkens tlie sun, he dwarts himself almost to invisibility, 
spiritualizes himself ao that the outward organ cannot 
discern hira. He may eome in tlie form of some feel- 
ing, improper in kind or in degree to be indulged, some 
pleasure or advantage to be g-ained. In the little child, 
hiding behind the door to do a forbidden thing; in 
childish games, clieatiug in the play or in the count, in 
order to win ; in the student, taking one unliiwful peep 
iiiti) Ilia text>-bofjk to make tip for the ten minutes ho 
bad unlawfully squandei-ed at play; at the table or el ee- 
wlieit, eatiiig to gratify the ta^te, after tlie demands of 
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health are satisfied, or in drinking for the pleasure of a 
spot in the inside of the mouth not two inches square, 
after all tlie rest of the body, heart, stomach, lunes, 
hmin, has said *' enough ; " in the privaey nf our rooms, 
doing what we know would disjrrace us if door and 
■window were suddenly opened and the world should 
look in ; in trade, the first, smallest fraud in weight, 
or measure, or account; in the younff lawyer, espous- 
ing a. cause he knows to be unjust, beeauBe lie cannot 
wait for an honest fee ; in the young minister, subserihing 
to a crciid he does not believe, to get an elegilile settle- 
ment ; in politics, espousing an unnghteous canse, by 
voice or vote, in hopes of preff mient ; In society at 
large, refusing to vindicate the ranse of truth, because 
it may make one unpopular, or, which is quite a^ bad, 
revising to expose offenders through the mean druad of 
brang called nu Informer, the very name of which we 
ought to be emulous, when we look upon it aa a means 
of abating evjl in the world. It is In these ways, and 
in ten thousand ways like these, subtle, insinuating, 
stenlthy, luider the guise of some form of delight, or 
wealth, or fame, or power, that the devil first enters 
into child or man. He never comes to us as a huge, 
portentous, towering Colossus, vast as though he had 
been carved fi'om Mount Athos, but attenuated and 
gay, rallying us upon our feara, piquing our pride, en- 
tering the soul through the eye among the ravs of 
light, when wc hmk u|)on forbidden objects to lust after 
them ; entering it through the ear, with the vibrations 
of the air, when we. voluntarily listen to obscene song 
or profane words. It is afti^r we have allowed him en- 
trance, and resiilenci.', and hospitality, it is after we 
have \vaE'Lu(.'d, and nourishtjd, and ehcrislad what 3(j;i;med 
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a,t first 80 pleasant, or at least so barmlesB, tliat he &turtt! 
up into gigantic proportions and aggr-aiidizea liiiiisolf with 
puwer, and usuT|hs the tkrono of reason and conscience, 
and puts on the gorgon head, and shakes terrors from 
his snaky locks, and scourges every limb of the toJy 
and every fiicnlty of the mind to do his accursiid Lid- 
ding. Then the afli"ighted stiid shiioks out its alarms, 
obtests heaven and earth, for deliverance in a voice 
betokening unspeakable agony, but Apollyon has van- 
quished the angel, and in tlie victim's Inner cai- howls 
out his triumph. 

Do you think that when Temptation fii-st came to 
HeiXid, it came to him in the proposal to kill aU tho 
cliildrtjn in Betldehem and in all the coasts thereof, 
under two years of age ; or that when Temptation fii^t 
came to Judag, it came in the shape of betraying bis 
master for thirty hits of money, an act as mean and 
contemptible as it was wieked ; or when Et fii-st camo 
to the Chiuth, it came in the fonn of the ten great 
persecutions, or of wIicgIs to wrcncli and tear tlio body 
lirab from limb, or of lagot fires, or of St. Eartholemew 
niiissiicrea ? I tell you nay. It came in the guise of 
some plcaaure, advantage, profit ; and here are the exact 
words it said ; " Only this once ; you ai'e a fool if you 
■can't try it this once ; " and the vietira, instp-ad of 
scornfully replying; " I"m a fool if I do," tried it and 
fell, and ages of ignominy and remorse may not yet 
liave atoned for the fall. 

Dut when the devil or evil (for it makes not a pin's 
practical difference whether we affix tlie d or omit it), 
has once effected a lodgement in a man through Ids 
ajijjetites, propensities, or passions, then bis nest step is 
to tamper with and debase his moral nature. We have 
16* 
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reasoTi which not only sees what is right, and just, and 
tnie, in coiniiuin cases, as it sees the truth of the Miilti- 
pliaitioii Table, but when trained and practised, it 
dissolvL's the meet rcfi-ictory compouii<ls of tnith and 
error, brings out the pure, crystalline truth, and sluices 
away tliefoid, fetid eiTor. We have conscience, whicli, 
B« far aa its powcr goes, not onlj speaks with the voice 
of God, but sees with the eye of God, 

What a tlionght! Yon carry a cmnpri.'5S within yon, 
and you sail the ocean, you traverse tlie wilderness, in 
storm, in tLirknesa you descend to eubtemuisan caves ; 
ynu coiiuult this organism in which God GxpresHics one 
of His pprfcctions, and you know north, south, east, , 
■west, home. Conseience is the magnet of the soul. It i 
"has a Divine polarity. Amid the tempests of passion, 
in dark hours of trial, that only lie just this side of de- , 
spair, wlien a host of fierce tcin]>tation3 beleaguer, then . 
consult this Divine monitor, and though Its tiny needle 
miiy trendjle amid the atti-actiona of earth, yet, if un- 
cornipted, its pole-star will be the throne of God. 

As I said before, temptation allures, iu order to obtain 
foothold within us; having O'btiiincd it, it commanda. 
It says, ouilt this duty, though It be but the speiiking of 
a word ; invade this right, though it be but stealing an 
apple from a rich man's orchard ; cibtahi tliat priM; or 
lifiiior, it will cost you only a falsehood ; gratify that 
animal passion, the ^dctrra is too feeble to call you t( 
fifconnt. And so, after the sensuaJ and passional nature.' 
is inf!;imed, the moral uatui-e sitccuinlis, abdicates, it>-| 
lures, and sin is left, sole monarch of the realm. 

It may aid our conceptions of this subject, to consider 
the dittereiit dcgi-ccs of guilt attjicliiug to diftereiit [Hrr-, 
sons for yielding to the same temptation. It is oljvic 
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different d _ 

a-ccordiiig to tiic difiering conditions of t!ie autlitcr. A 
deed very ■venlid ill a child, may be very crimiiml in a 
man. A deed which might be a. mpru peocadillo in a 
heatlien, niay be heinously offensive in one li\Hnp under 
the light of the Gospel. To a man famisliing witli 
hunger, and perishing with eold, the theft of food, or 
of a gEirment, would be a very different thing from 
wliat the same act would he if the thief were sunxmnded 
with luxiiiies and ivardrohM. 'Even in persons of the 
same class, where the temptation is light, and the knowl- 
edge of dnty plain, and the time for delibemtion ample, 
the offence bears a complexion of guilt immensely dif- 
ferent fi-om what it would if the light of knowledge 
were dim, and the as,sault of temptation vehement and 
audden. Hctiee tliis fomeula. in expressing the magni- 
tude of an ofll'ender 3 guilt ; t&at it is ilirecUi/ as Oie 
knowledge of diilT/, and inf^ndr/ as tlie strength of the 
ilSiUtdt. WiekL-d as Sodom a.ndGomon'.di wei-c, it will 
be more tokrabli! for them than for Jenisalem, in the 
days of the Savionr; and better for Jenit;alem than for 
us, if we repeat their tle«d*. Th.it is, a man's guilt 
riaBB in heLnousneas, with the eulargement of his oppor- 
tunities to know more and do better. Hence nations 
may be more wicked now^ than tliey ever eould be in 
ancient times ; and our nation more wicked than any 
other. Druulceniiess, and tlie manntaeturing and tml- 
ficking in intoxicating diiiiks, are far greiiter triraea 
now, than they were fifty years ago. The: man to whom 
the hcaut.ifid and benign laws of Human Physiology 
have hten taught, is an immensely greater offender 
when lie ctver-inJidges his iippetit&o, or takes what is 
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injurious eitlier in quality or quantity, than if Le had 
always been taught tliat health is the reanlt of chance, 
or of arbiti-ary, tliough Divine appointment. Under 
wise antl Chiistian training, breathed upon by ele- 
vating and spiritual influences, with avenue to honor 
and duty opened on every side, the backslider and tho 
apostate may become ternbly, gigantically cilniLnal. 
God knowa our opportunities for light, and the stress 
of the temptation that beset ua, and He will judge us. 
Even if lie did not know it, our own nature is a sell- 
registering machine, and keeps the tally, and sooner or 
later will be avenged. 

The most fwrmidable attribute of temptation, is its 
increasing power, its accelerating ratio of velocity. 
Every act of repttition increases power, diminishes its- 
sisEauce. It is like the letting out of waters, — where 
a drop can go, a river Can go. Whoever yields to 
temptjitiou, subjects liiroself to the hiw of faUing bodies. 
Look at the drunkard, the gambler, die hbertine. Dt 
you need any Atwood's machine to prove that in the 
fell, the velocity Is as the squarra of the times ? Lool 
int« the Police Coiirta of our great cities, and see tli 
yoiuig men ; alas, the yoimg women, not going to jk 
dition, but gone 1 They all said they conld yield ouc< 
a few times, and tJien resist. That i.s, standing on th« 
brink of a precipice, they said they coidd plunge overl- 
and stop half-way. Incredible delusion I Amazing 
folly, idiocy! No man who yields to temptation, comes 
Out as he went in. Here is his besotted delusion. He 
says, I shall meet the second as I do the first. Impos- 
sible I When he meets the serond, after having yielded 
to the fiist, be is a cliaugod man. Desire is increased. 
Power of reaistiiiice has deci-eased. With a force of 
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twenty he yieltl*2<I to a force of ten ; fla.ttering ]iimself 
that aftenvartls, with a force of ten, he can vanquish a 
force of twenty. When a mun crosses the river above 
tlie Falls of Niagara, in a fi'aiE skifit', does not the first 
tliinple of a whirl[.iool in the stream, or the thiiL-st buh- 
ble on its surface, shout to liim of the swifter flow, of 
the rapids, thf verge, the phingc, the watery Tartarus 
beneath, whence living man never emerged ? Why, in 
God'a name, does not the tempted man see, behind, tlie 
smiling, dallying, gay deceiver, that sportfi, and Wiin- 
tons, and charms, with music's Bweet-est sti-aiu.'', another 
of fitemer mien, ffnd behind them the whole rednue of 
infernrtlfl, with Al)ad<lon in the rear, and Gehenna at 
bis hack. The young men before me, who have been, 
weak affier week, to that rum-hole, — why is it that 
they cannot see the Ijottomless pit beneath it, without 
taking up the floor? 

The inquiry, " When is a crime cnmplete?'* helongs 
to this snhjeet- In tlie progress of crim« to its eonsuin- 
niation, there are three degi-ees. 

1. Evil imaginations volmitarily entertained. I have 
no right to liang licentious pictuiT's around the chnin- 
bera of my hrain. Not even in thought have I a right 
tu indulge in fiirbiddcn pleasures. All such indulgen- 
ces dehii.sc the mind, pollute it, prepare us to realiae in 
OUT conduct, the wicked Imngination or conception. For 
are such pictures, such impression;^ upon the tablets of 
the suul ever effaced? Moral chenilsliT has no neutral- 
iittv that will wholly extract the stain. No ^rraver's tool 
can ever wholly nhrade it ; for it is like the image 
upon the shield of Phidias, gr£iV43nso deep that whatever 
would remove it, wt'illd annihilate the s-oul itself. It 
miiy l>e covered up, and thus hidden from the common 
eye, hut a rciigent will detect a.nd expose it- 
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In ancient times, when paper or parplimEnt for 
■writing was iu great dijmaiicl, profossiona.1 clerks or 
Bciiveners used to take old volumes of clasales ur Listo 
ries, and wash out op efface tlie writing upon tbein, and 
then record, upon t!ie same toII, what they considered 
more valuahlc. The parchments so effaced and r&-1 
written, arc called "Palimpsests." Many of" these pa- 
limpsests have been discavered in modtm times fi-um 
which the last writing haa been chemically removed 
and the old writing restored in fiill. The limuan soul 
ia a palimpsest. What has been written on it ever will 
remain on it iiircver. That i& its law. Hence all evil 
iran^nations are recorded crimes. 

The sinner reaches the second stage of guilt when, 
after having luxuriated in the foncicd pleasui-ea jof a 
crime, or in the profits or honors of ita commission, ho 
at first barhoi-s his thoughts, and then vtntnros upon 
the terrible resolution to commit it. Tliia sacond stiige 
is the natural outtn«wth of the first. The iniarnnation 
gloats over illicit joys. A law of repetition exists in 

the mind, and overy repetition inflames the desire. 

The temptation grows Into form, compacts itself uit{^^^| 
snbstance, assumes body, vitality, energy. It says, T 
must, I can, I Avill ; then pitjpares its jilans and watches 
for its hour. This Is the direfiil purpose, the resolve- 
But dreatlfiil as tins is; — this standing with tlie 
body batf bent over the precipice, below which blaxB 
the ctenial fires ; this poising and balancing where one 
inch of vohmlary advance will change the centre nf 
gravity, and precipitate la Tartiiriian dcptlis, even this 
ia not quite all. The consummation of guilt is in the 
deed. Until this acme is reached, tlicre is a place fur 
repentance, a chance for hope. Conscience may yet 
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sliiiifk out a more tei-riLlc iilarm. Reason iii.iy tUsrern 
some new and feafful rcvcliition af coriseciuuncca. The 
religious faculties, repulsed aiid (Irlvun from the field, 
may rallj and niJili l)>K.'k to the rescue. Some motlior'a 
words, dropped in the aar long yeara ago, — blessed 
angel-words of sai]ited mother now sleeping in lier 
grave, — unh&edcd while she lived, but now by magic 
a'^s&eiation, buv-sting up tbrougli layers of impious for- 
getfulneas and wicked pleasures, may thrill and vibrate 
through the soul, and rescue the almost victim ftom 
pei'dition. 

I know it is aometiines said that the guilt is complete 
when the guilty act is tgsoIvcJ on. la vii'tue complete 
when a virtuous deed is resolved on? Certainly not. 
The fulness of virtue is not in tlie intention, but in the 
execution. The same law governs both viitue and 
vice. 

But when the consummating deed is done ; when the 
torch is touched to the magazine ; when the dagger h 
struck to the heart; when the orgasm of passion is 
readied, then all the remonstrant faculties of the soul 
have been subdued, then all the conspirator fiiculties 
have triiimplied* Then temptation has consummated 
itself in crime. 

I have spoken of temptation and fiJt. It may not 
be amiss in closing to aay a word about repentance, 
about that wliicb alone, 30 £ir as it can be done, rein- 
states the offender. 

Ropontance is sorrow for ivronff-doing, — sorrow, 
arinn^timos risinif to remorse. This feth'n" is tofn ^eelo 
different from another kind of aorrow, — sorrow for 
being found out. Yet how often is sorrow for being 
discovered, mistaken for sorrow for being guilty. 
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A criinc is eomiiiittcil, — no ra;itUT Avliat. All good 
men, fur the cmnmoii safety, aeuk to find out the oS'ender. 
Weeks, moiitlis pass, but no clue is Jiscovered, The 
shrewdest conjectures arc Ijaulked. Suspiciona esiat, 
but confinnation of thtm tails. By and liy* a sagacious 
iDan, yiithering all the scatttircd rays of light into a I'ocus^ 
thro'ws its blnzu into the veiy face of the otteinltr, and 
he stftiuU Gxpostjd, revealed, proclaimed. Then see hgw 
suddenly he begins to profess sorrow tor what he has 
done. Oh, he now says, how I lament the deed t 
What anxious <lay3 ! What sleepless nitrhts 1 Oh, 
what would I not give, do, suffer, to recall tlie gniltj 
act ! Ah, Bolf-deluJetl mortal 1 If you felt any ^odlyl 
sorrow for it, why did you wot ronfdsa it, make rejiara- 
tion for it, before ? Those weeks, those months, w^he 
all good men were searching for the offender, and yoM 
knew who he was, but acted nil the time as tlumgli youi 
did not know who he was, carved and shaped your con- 
tinuing life into a continuing He, if you were truly 
Borry for the wrontj, wliy did you not then confesa it,. 
express contrition for it, make reparation for it. Yoni 
Borrow atartcd up, not when the deed was done, hut 
when the discovery wsis tiiitde. 

Would God that I could illuniinate this truth wil 
Bueh ft strung light that m.ond hlindness coiUd not help, 
but see it. The very constitution of human nature is 
Bueh, that if a violator of law truly repents, he can find 
no rost till he has< acknowledged his. guilt, .ind ninda 
all the atou'umeiit for it in his power. If he has (Stolen 
money or a watch, he will re-tture it. What should we 
tliink of thief or robber who should protest to the pei'ssoit 
robbed or despoiled, what ngony of remorse he feel 
for the crime, with the plunder all the time secreted 
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hia (lOL'kijt. It is just so if one has stolen a miin's gi.iotl 
iianiG, or injiiivil tlie family, ur the company, or tho 
institutioit to wliich lie belongs. True repentance ne- 
cessitates confession. The concealed cniiie is fire in 
the ofttiider's hosom. If he fleea across the sea, it will 
scourge him home. If he holds tlie fatal secrat in his 
heurt during life, the dcath-hed will -vvreuch it from 
him. Wriuig with torture, he is. driven to suicidu, and 
*' suicide," it has been well said, " is confession." Bad 
as Judas Was, he could not help the involuntaiy con- 
tesston of suicide. 

And look upon this other fact, and tremble. When 
a man sins against God, and repent^;, he nmst confess 
thiiC sin to God before peace of mind hacomea possible. 
Why must be coid'ess to God? Does not the All- 
knowing know it alreudj? Can the otfenJer's lips 
inform the searcher of hearts ? No, not for God's sake, 
hut for his own sake he must avow the (act. He must 
stand in the preaence of the Omniscient, and in the 
presence of liis crime, and say, / did li, or peace cannot 
visit his bosom, 

"What did the Prodigul Son say, " I will arise and 
go to ray father, and will say, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee." And when he mot 
hia tatber, hia first utterance was, " Father, 1 have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight." Did his 
lather need anything but inspection to inform him of 
the Prodigal's career? Hia tattered gannents, but half 
covering his diseased person ; his unshod feet, after that 
(Ireadftil journey home ; his ghastly fiice, emaciated by 
famine; liis hollow eye, red with weeping ; his voice 
choked with unutterable shame ; did the father need 
any description of liis condition, any history of his prof- 
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ligacy but these ? Yet he could as well have suppres- 
sed the winds or the tides, as to have choked down this 
articulate proclamation of his guilt. 

Tliis was true repentance. Tliis was repentance not 
needing to be repented of. This was sorrow for the 
deed and not for the discovery. All other sorrow is 
ftitile and vain ; and if men are silly enough to be 
blinded by it, God is, never. 
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Outt Father, Thou who art near to every one of us, 
we woulil «t tliis time draw near to Thee. We wouEJ 
banish aLl selfisli and worldly thoughts from oxir bosoms j 
we would contemplate Thee in tUe Lniuiucrulatc purity 
and lioliness of Thy nature, in the adorableness of Tliy 
attributes, in the immensity of Thy works, and in the 
wisdom and love and mercy in wliidi Thou hiist made 
them alL Oh our Futher in Heaven, we would not 
debase our natures before Thee. Ignomnce and sin 
alone can debase them. We would not exalt ourselves 
above those who lived in former agus of the world, or 
who are now out contemporaries in other quarters of 
the globe. They had not tlie blessed Gospel in their 
lianda; they had not the dear inspiring of the Ti'iith 
into their souls. Of ns, to whom much is given, shall 
mucli be reriuired. We would not boastinj;ly thank 
Thee that wo are not aa othar men are; but if othei's 
in any respect are inferior to ourselves, we would strive 
for the spirit and the benevolence that will not rest 
luitil they are reformed, improved, and made paxtakers 
with us in all Thy goodness. May we think of the 
noble men who have gone before ua, prophets, saints, 
martyrs, apostles, who encountered temptation and 
resisted it; whose SOqIh rose to the glorious region of 
magnanimity and self-sacrifice ; who, through tribula- 
tion, fought the good fight and came off conquerors, 
and have gone to tlieir eternal reward. Let us ash our- 
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selves, if we liacl beoji in tlieir places, whctlier wa 
should have iniitatecl tlioir deeila ; if the toil and struf[- 
gle of an ascension to the heights of virtue hail becm 
set before U3, wtetlicr wc should Imve scomud the ap- ! 
petitra of the flc&li, and held down the wayward pro- i 
penaities of our nature, and preferred the honor of God 
to the plnudits of men; or borne iinprisonment, and 
ficourginf^ and d«ith rather tlmn prove treacherous or 
ncglectfiil in the holy cause of duty. Oh let ns never 
fall into the delusion and fallacy that we have done our 
duty, at the time or in the place of any other mnji, 
unless we can do it now^ in our own time and in our 
own ])ila{^e. And may we never delude ourselves with 
the fallacious belief that we shcnitd not have done as 
the wickedest of men have done in !ill parts aiid agos 
of the world, that we should not have iiillen ns they 
fell ; that we should not have become tyrants and oj>- 
pressora and peraccutors and wi-onfif-docrs in the innu- 
merable relations of life, niilesa wt- can now refniin 
from the offences, whatever they may be, which we are 
tempted to commit ; unless wc can imitate the eTvampIe 
:f Josns Christ. 
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RETRIBUTION. 

OiLATiAsa, Oil, TL.tpiirt nf 7thira>l Sthferses. " — for wJialsoercr a 
niaa sowcth. tb:Lt Ehall he ilIso renp. For he thni BuwvLli tii the flrrh^ 
bhiill of tlio fleih rcA]) Mrruptiun; but be lliat sowelh lu tlie epiriC, ab&ll 
of llie spirit risnp lifcj eierlnating." 

If. CuajsTiUj^Ha, ii.,0. "' But tli'ia I eny, heirhicJi aowcth aparinglj 
ehiill pciiji itlsii spciriu^ly; and lie which gowoUi boonlitiallj slmll reftp 
olao boiLiLfifuHy.'* 

HoBKA, -viii,, 7, " Far they hiiTe bowb the wind ajid ihej alial! reap 
Ihe irbirlwind." 



In the beautifullj planned and skildiUy formed uni- 
verse in wliich yre arc placed, gre-at minds have alwnys 
observed nn order in the arraugomctit of all its bodiea, 
and in llie happening of all ita events. 

Fii"st, there is an order in the arranj^ement of all its 
bodies. Tilings are not tlirown together proiniscuoiisly 
and at randtjin, piled up m a heap chance-wise, and 
without beginning, middle or end. That is. our idea 
of ehaos. The planets are aiTanged in a, certain order 
in relation to the son. The difTi^rcnt layei-s of the crust 
i>f the enrth have a nniform arrangement which la (he 
same m both hemispheres and in all the continents. 
Hence, in geology, the primary, secondary, and tertlary 
fonnatjous have such a regularity and nnifomiity, tlmt 
when we see the plan of supcrjiosition in one part of 
the world, we expeet the same genoral plan in all other 
parts. In the hnman hndy, why sire the nrteries which 
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convej tlie blood outward from llie heart bedded, deeper 
down in the flesli tlian tlie veins which bring Itbiick ii'oin 
the extremitiis ? Simply because the hlood-vessela are 
liable to be cat and ruptured, and as the arteries always 
bleed more profusely than the veins, it is best that they 
should be placed deeper down, where they will be more 
out of harm's way. If you were to j>ut iron and glaiss 
into the same lockage for transportation, would you 
not put the glass into the interior of the parcel, wliere 
it would be less exposed to blows or any form of rough 
usage ? That is the reason why the arteries are 
placed nearer the hones, and the veins nearer the skin. 
The human eye consists of above twenty different 
parts. In every perfect eye, are not all these part6 
arranged in the same order? Examine the interior of 
an egg. Are not the albumon and the yolk alwaya 
fashioned after the same model? I^ay, aai:j>ng animals 
ill other respects mosc dissimilar, there is still a seci-et 
reference to the Siime general type. The wings of a 
bird and the fins of a fish represent the arms of a man. 
The fore-logs of a horse or an ox arc only tho aruas 
turned down. The mLimmalia have four Mmhs; birds 
have four also, including their wings. 

And, secondly, thei^e ia an order In eyents. Events 
do not occur at haphazard. When the aun rises, light 
is sprcail abroad. When the eun aets, light is witfc- 
drawn. When the sun appraachea the tro])ic of Ciuiccr, 
the temperature of the whole northern hemispheiv riiies, 
and we have the ]iea.ts of summer s when it reotdes 
the trojiic of Capricorn, tlie teni[iernturo falls, and we 
have the congehilions of winter. You donot Keeboibngi 
water scald a man one diiy and freeze him tho iiext- 
You do iiul see lire one day burn more fiercely Iii a. 
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blast of oxygen, and do tlie same thing the next day in 
a blast of carbonic acid gas. You do not see cork float 
on Ti'atcf and lead sink at ono tinit, and tlien see the 
lead doat and tlie cork sink at another. You never see 
a man who obsei'ves all the la>ya of Lotklth becoming 
ill ; and another who violates all tliose laws remaining 
well. The angler baits lila hook with cunous art for 
catcLing fisli, unless when he fishes for gudgeons, which 
bite tlie naked hook ; befaiise among fishes the {^dgeona 
are fools. The denl tempts men tlirough their ambition, 
their cupidity or tlieir appetite, until lie conies to tlie 
piMjfane swearer, whom ho catches without any reward. 
The jn-ofanc swearer bites a hook unbaited even by any 
seeming good ; hc^cause among the tempted, like gudg- 
eons among fishes, the profane swearer is a fool. 

Now in nil these things. Nature, or God acting throngh 
nature, is uniform. They never happen one way one 
yea,r, and another way another year, when the circum- 

• stances are the same. Tiiey give no sign of being pro- 
duced by accident or caprice, or by the arbitrary, fitiul 
interferi^nce of a superior power ; but they proceed 
onward from age to ajfe, with a solemn, majestic 
movement, an august procession, that strikes the con- 
templative beholder with' awe, and expands and lifts 
his soul with indescribable emotions of sublimity and 

» grandeur. We call this the course of Providence ; 
and in the wisdom that planned it, in the power that 
sustains it, in the benevolonce with which it ovei-flows, 
and in the omniscience which sets the end from the 
beginning, it is worthy of a God. 

I We admire the ingenuity of a timepie<'e-maker, who 
can construct a clininnnieter so skilfully, that it can 
:i~: 
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a minute. What, tlicii, shall hn said of this great horo-j 
loge in tie skies, of tlua aun and these plitnets, priniac 
and secondiir/, ■which have fulfilled their mighty cir-l 
ciiit-s since their creation anJ havu not lost or gained a\ 
moment of time, nor ffillen out of repair? 

Now, hfii-ing looked outward, around us, let us for 
ft moment look inward, into our own eowaciousnesa. 
Corresponding with this wondei-fiil order of external 
nature, this mjirvetlous arrangement of hadics, and. this 
solomn progression of events in the outward wurld, we 
have a feculty in our own souls, whose speeiiil fuuctioii 
it is to take cognizance of the external aiTangement 
and order, and to profit hy it; to profit hy it in two 
ways, first, hy ohtainiu^ more benefits aud advantages 
than we could otherwise do ; and secondly, by iivolding 
mure evils. 

What a miserahle condition we should be in, if the 
aeaaona should change places, winter for summer, and 
spring for autumn, all at random ; if the zoiiea should 
dan^e about s if the oceau should be somL^times freah, 
and the fountains soinetimea salt; if the plantSj wliicli 
had borne liealthtul and delicious fruits sbouU! prmluco 
arid and poisonous ones ; if the specific gmvity of 
bodies should change, so that stones woidd sometimes 
riso and vapor fall ; — in fine, abolish order and ailap- 
tation atid periodicity fi-om the universe, and the only 
solace of our miserable fives would bo, that they would 
come speedily to an end. 

Lut mark this: just a» well might all Jhese e-ssen- 
tials of happiness, and of existence, which are without 
us, ^lv aholislied, as to abohsli our power to rtTognij 
their existence. It is imnnitt'rial whether the sun 
the eye l>e destrtiyed, vision equally ccftses. It is th 
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same wlietliei" you Jcstray tiiitwjint ordt-r, or tlie inwaixl 
power {if profiting Ijj order ; in both cases the advan- 
tage is destroyeit. Two tilings, then, are necessary ; 
the order of tlie exteriml world, and tlie power ofava.il- 
ing ourselves of that onier in the mental world. 

This sublime external oi-der we call Cause and Effect. 
It 13 something mure than mere sequence, mere juxta- 
jjosition, ill point of time. The 'night always follows 
the day, and the day the night, but the day h not the 
fjiuse of the Tiiglit, nor is the night the cause of the day. 
But when I throw a rope tu a drowning man, or fasten 
a cable and a cannon ball together, and hy means of 
gunpowder send that ball over ft wrecked vessel, I ain 
convinced that there is a power in my aiin, and In tlie 
gunpowder which sent the rope or cable on ito benevo- 
lent errand. That power we denominate Causation ; 
the fiiculty within us which recognizes the power we 
call Causality. 

Now the gra.nd order of events in natiu'c, in liistoiT, 
in nations, and in individvuls, is nothing but progi-es- 
sive, and often alteniating cause and effect. " A prece- 
dent event is the cause of one or more subsequent 
events. The subsequent event or events, are the effect 
of the precedent, and in their turn become the caiise of 
other events, later in time. The first tree produced the 
first seed, or, chiinging the priority, the first seed pi-o- 
duced the first tree, that tree another seed, tiiat seed 
another tree, and so on, to all the seeds that exist, and 
to ail the trees that are growing to-i hi v. And so, as- 
snmiug the bird to have been first created, the first bird 
produced the fli-st egg, that egg aufjther bird, that bird 
another egg, and so on, from bird to egg. and I'roin egg 
to bird, U) all the cirirn and bii'ds now in helnLr. The 
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direction aiirl foreea by which tlie planets were latiiiclied 
into thL'ir orbit'!, has had a controlhnginfluont-uon their 
motions and orbits ever since ; and their course and 
velocity are now so ceitain, that men can forotell daj. 
Lour, and minute, when ewrj eclipse will happen, lor 
a thousand years to come. Fire produces certain effects 
on ifon, and boiling water certain effects on flesh and 
vegetables, and soft words turn away wratli, and we 
are assured, through our faculty of causality^ tliat these 
etfecta will always he reproduced, whenever the objects 
to he afEccted by them are subjected to the same con- 
ditions. 

Nature, then, is like a vast piece of machinery, con- 
trived by a Being of Omnlacicnce, who could foi-esee all 
conseqnences ; wrought out by a Being of Intinite Skill, 
who could adapt means to ends ; worked by a Being of 
esliaustlesa Power, who witl never be destitnte of ener- 
gy to drive on the process ; and administeped by a Being 
of inatolil<?ss Love, who constantly evolves from it the 
means of the higliest possible good. 

In the midst of this wondei-fiil maclunery we are 
placed. It' we know its capabilities and tlieir laws, we 
can regulate their action, producing vast good, averting 
vast evil. I can rear tares or wheat in all my grounds. 
I can make bread or alcoHiol of all my grains. I can 
sow healtli or disease, virtue or ■I'ice, in all my influ- 
ences Upon men. If I wisli to produce given ([uantitics 
or qualities of manufactured articles, I airan^ certain 
cranks^ or wheels, or bands ; I arran^ the pow«r, 
whether water or stoam, .ind God turns the whoeln, anil 
the result comes forth. I arrange some pieces at' gliis^ 
or burnished metal in a certain oivler, fur a teloscjipL-, 
and In, GjhI's wonders in the diH?]> finnnn..."' ■ ' "- ,J^ 
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rank bL-Iiind rnuk, but'Ht u|ion my adoriuj^ vision. It I 
wisli to train iifi cliiliiroil to gi'eatnL-aa of niind, iind 
pui-ity uf soul, then I supply tlie requisite nn^ral and 
intellectual aliment ; and if I have scle<^t^d itty stlbjcct 
jadiciously, and have fullowed prinriplos iaithfully iu 
all niy course of tmning, then shall: I be rewarded witli 
that most precious of all eartlily rewards, a noble t^hai'- 
actLT. Causation, tliL'n, the operative power in Cause 
and Eflfect, is a mighty agency, proceeding fi-oni God ; 
and Causality, by which we recognize the law of cansa- 
tii>n, is a mighty faculty existing iu man. It is the 
mightiest intellectual power bestowed on inan^ No 
Bucli intellectual difference exists between men, as be- 
tween the man who has it, and the man who has It not. 
The extremes of its presence or its absence, mark the 
extremes cif greatness and of imbecility. Soci-ates, Lord 
Bacon, Dr. Ffnnklin, possessed it in a most conspieuona 
degree. Idiots have but a germ or mininmm of it» and 
heiiee they are idiots. The pi-eat causality, which, on 
beholding anv particular fact or event, can look back 
and divine tha cause ibiit produced it, and luok forward 
and foresew the effecfci which Itself will produce, tliat 
makes the great man, — the great wiiter, the great 
statL-sman, the great philosoplier. The man wlio sees 
events as mere facts, but cannot see in the events, (iither 
tlic causes that led to them, or the eifects whicli in 
the order of natuii;, will flow fi-wm them, he is tko im- 
becile, the iion-witted, tlie idiiotic. He can neither 
arrange things for the production uf good results, nor 
foresee Imd results, and so modify causes a.^ to I'seapa 
from them. He is a ship without a nulder on the ocean 
of Time, tos^^ed about at the mercy of every ^vinrl av tidu 
of cii-cumHtanec and chance; and, tliougti there ifi a 

n 
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possiLility tliat he maj" be driven to the cl^aircd Iiaven, 
yet the chances are las indiiityto one that Iih will be 
wrecked. Even if ha sliouhl be di'iven whi^re lie de- 
sires to go, every one will know that it was by ri> skill 
of his that he arrived then;. But give a imiiv this 
Causahty, and he has a mdder to his ship ; and no nia.t- 
ter where in the broad ocean, no matter in which ocean 
he may he ; no matter which way tlie winds may blow, 
or the tides may sweep, he moves his helm so as to co- 
oi?erate with, or to antagonize them all ; and he doubles 
capes, sheet's from rookd, threads channels, and at last, 
jubilant with success, he reaches his liaven in safety andj 
tiiiimph. 

A«tronomera saw that Uranus, tlien supposed to be 
the outaidi! planet in our solar system, had irregulari tieaj 
in its motions which they coidd not acoonnt fur. They 
ealcnlated the retarding and accelerating furces of all 
the other bodies in the solar group, hut the gravitation 
of these other bodies did not explain the difficnlry. At 
last, Lcverrier,, a French astronomer^ conceived that 
the irregularities of Uranus in its orbit niiglit be occa- 
sioned by the attracting force of some planet beyond it, 
thongh no such planet was known to exist, He set 
him.self, therefore, to examine nil thw observations that 
had b^^en made upon Uraniip, found that at such a. (ime 
it was so much in advance of its position, and at sufh 
a time so much in the rear of it, mid so froni revolution 
to revolution for years and years ; a-iid then ho caleula- 
t<^il that if lliero were such a planet outside and hpynnU 
Uranus, and at a certain snpiiosed and proliable (lislanca] 
from it, whereahouts that planet must have been at difr] 
ferent times ; tliat Is, if Uraim?. in making its revolution, 
hL"^giin at liny point to go further than it ought to, then 
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tlie siijiposed phiiiet mast Iw alieaci of it, and so draw- 
ing it furward ; Imt if Uranus begtin to siticken its 
vclocitjr, and to fall bt-Iiind what would otLerwise be 
its truii position, tlien the supposed planet must be bo- 
hind it, and 80 retnrding its motions. At tlie very firat 
computation (though we can liai-dly concelvii how la- 
borious .sucli a computation must lie), lie would simply 
infer tlint the supposed planet must be in advance ur 
iu the fear. At the second, perhapa he migLt conelad^i 
tliiit it iviis within so mfniy degrees of soiue (ixc-d point 
in its firbit. And so, by computation ailGV compntalion, 
wrought out hj a degree of labor and kjiroing scarcely 
imaginable bv us, ho would determinG the place of the 
siiip[)Osed i)I:inet. to be within narrower aiid narrower 
limits, until he had at last exhausted all his data, or 
moans of iufovraation, and could only say, — the new 
planet is to be looked for between two such points. 
Leverrier immediately wrote to his friend, the astrono- 
mer Gaiis,^, at Berlin, wlio had charge nf a very supenor 
telescope, telling him at what point in the lieavcns to 
look for the supposed new world. Griuiss pointed Lis 
tck^eopc as directed, and the first nijibt ditiCovereJ the 
new planet, thus adding another known member to the 
solar system. Now if oauEea had not acted uniformly, 
or if we had no faculty of Causality, Jiow could this 
(bscovery ever have been made ? 

Some traveller has given an account of the troops of 
monkeys tliat frequent Gibraltar. The soldiei-s often 
^0 out of their camp to cook their food in the open air, 
and during cold weatlier, after they hnve retiird, the 
mo]ikcys coine fnnn their trees and liidiny-jilsiees, ami 
jfathcr rnuiirl the fire fur warmth. But tlie lire wit! 
soon burn out, and though the inonkeya luive seen tlie 
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soldiers, acorcs of times, go to the piles of wood near 
by, to replenisb the fire, yet they have never associated 
the two things together, the wood and the fire, — and 
therefore will rejnain cold or sliiik away into their hiding 
places to suffer, for want of wit enough to know tliat 
fuel is necessary to fire. 

Now the greate-st difference between these two cases, 
between the diacovery of an unknown planet irom the 
nherrationa of a known one, and tlie relatiun between 
fuel and fir*: ivhtn the two arc placed close together, ia 
fi difference in the Causality of the two parties. 

This Case of the astronomer, and this case of the 
mouieys, may, perhaps, be rcgardod as the two ex- 
tremes. Let me premise a remark or two, and then 
refer to a fow such cawes as happen around us contiuu- 
ally, and see whether such cases come nearer to the 
pattern of the astronomer, or to the pattern of the 
monkeys. 

First, tlien, let me say, that tlu'oughont all that pai-t 
of the creation of God with which we are ac<iuainted. 
He works by Cause and Effect ; He works in such aj 
way tliat our Causality can understand fi'om ^\liat He 
hiis done, what He will do* His rules are so uniform 
and Himself so reliable, that when we see any cauaoj 
put in opei^atioil, we know tliat Cause can never be an- 
pihilated, With a single exception, tluil cause v.-iH 
certainly produce its effect. That exeeptio.n is this ; J 
we injiy aonietiines niodify the effect by setting a now 
pause or set of eauses in operation. But it is only 
through the agency of the new causes that wo can e»^J 
cape fri>m the effects of the old ; and then, only heeausiu 
tJod has connected the new ciuises with their effeclSy,. 
indissolnhly, just as He !iad the old ones with theirs. Iitj 
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one clasi? of cases, after luiviiig set the cause in iic'tiou, 
we can never prevent tLe t'ffoct, even by anjnew oausti 
tliat wc may put in nction j because the effect follnAvs 
so immediately, so instantaneiously upon the cause, tliat 
we have no time to get in between tliem with a new 
cause ; we have no time to tlii-iist a new cause in to 
modify the effect of the old one. If I hurl a javelin, 
or shoot an arrow, or fire a ball, at a fellow-being, I Ciiu 
uever withdraw the force I have Imparted ; nor can I 
leap in between javelin, arrow or ball, and their object. 
On tlipy go and take the life at whieb I aimed, and no 
prayers, or tears^ or agonies of mine can arrest them in 
their course. Therft is, however, another ehiss of Ctises, 
where the interval is so Eong between tliestartingof the 
cause and the cnnsununo tion of the effect, where so 
many jirocesses are to be gone through with after tins 
beginning of the eause, and before the completion of 
the effect, that we eaii step in between them and modi- 
fy or intercept the effect. Ent, observe here, that this 
must always be done, not by deatroj^iig the original 
force which set the train In motion, hut by histituting 
a new cause or set of cauaes, which shall produce a 
new set of effccta, supereeding the first. One man may 
design to tiike the life- of another, and may mi ngle some 
deadly venom with his food to poison liim, or he may 
resolve to fire his hou;iC 111 the night to consume him ; 
but before the i'f>oi\ ha? been eaten, or tlte flames Imve 
enveloped the sleeping-room, the offender may repent, 
and remove the food, or tnvc the life-savins alarm and 
prevent the murder. But here vou will observe the pre- 
vention is the effi.'et of a new cause ; the old canse was 
not aunihilated ; the old crime of designing to nnirder 
will remain a fiict forever, and its scar, at least, if not 
17' 
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its wound, will remain upon tlie ofFunder'a soul forever. 
When, therefore, we sat a cause in motion, it passes 

nut of our jurisdiction. It comes then witliin God's 
jurisdiction. With reganl to causes, God seems to 
give lis, witliin a certain limited Bplicre, a co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with himself; but with regard to the effects 
naturally i-esnltiuw from those causes, He ^vca us no 
junsdictiou. Theae He retains in His own sovereign 
hand. 

Now there is no more common and few more woiiil 
errors than tho&e whicli mtn commit when they n^lect 
to take care of causes, and then expend tlicir unergiea 
or their in mentations upon the effects -of those causes. 
We ought to expend our tiilents and our toils upon 
causes, altogether, and then we are certain God will Si 
that the right effects flow from them. But men neglect 
the causes, and then busy, or hurden, or torment them- 
selves about effects, which are no longer within tlii 
control, 

A merchaut is careless about the building of his ship, 
woika defective materials into its structure, aiipoinb* a 
captain who is unlearned or intemperate, and tbfu sends 
it to sea. A terrific storm arises, and now he can 
iieither eat nor sleep. Ha would gladly give half the 
value of ship and cai'go to insure the rest. Foolish 
man I When that vessel was on the stocks, why did 
you not &ee that it was well built ? Why did you em- 
jiloy that captain when you knew him to be deficient 
in skill, or intemperate in habits ? Then you had the 
causes all in yonr own liands. You determined then. 
God's immutable laws of winds and waves do but exe- 
cute now what you predestined then, ajid down she 
must go. Your ship shall be drift-wood upon the 
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ocean's surface. Your cargo sball lie upon its Ijctt^ 
torn. 

Ill a fiery draught in inidsuinincr, tlic farmer becomes 
moat anxious about his crops, mourns, re])ine3, arraigns 
Pi-ovidence, jjerhaps, because the heayens are as brass, 
and yield no raJu, the earth is like an oven, and the 
eorn is scorched as by a slow-consutmiig tire. Hut in 
the spring, when the causos were at his control, why 
did he not subsoil liis land, so that the roots could pene- 
trate duwn to the moisture and draw up the noiii'ish- 
Tnout which would have given lilm the luxuriant blade 
and the full com in the ear ? 

The raih»ad engine-er is entrusted with the bulldinig 
of a bridge, high-poised over deep watei-a. He fails to 
excavate to the solid foundation, and omits the neces' 
sary clampinff and bracing and ti'ellia-work. By and 
hy, the ncwapapera announce tiiafc all ia readjf. Tlie 
Exeursion Train takes up the choicest men, the. digni- 
taries of the land, — the skilfiil, the educated, the 
wortliy, those to whom it ia an honor to pay honor. 
On the company speeds, jubilant, exultjitit. As the 
fair-seeming structure comes into view, expectation in 
too high ibr utterance, and silence holds every breath 
for the rGstrained exclamation of triiunph. A crash, 
a plunge, a shriek I Another plunge, a wildnT shriek! 
And still another, as a third gi^eat chaiiot becomes a 
coffin, and laden with liuinanity, entombs itself beneath 
engulfing waters. Silence reigns again, save here and 

there 

"The bubbling orj 
Of somB Btroni; Bwunmer La his &goiijp." 

So of him who builds a dwelfing. If he builds upon 
a sandy foundation, — if he constructs it of materials 
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wlii<!l] have no strength or cohesion, tlien he has neg- 
lected causes ; anil he must expect that the flood will 
tiiiclcrmine it, anil the winds ovi?rt]ii'ow it, and he has 
no right, t]aj, it is impietj in hitn, to ask G(k1 to mtor- 
pose a mimck betweun liJs conduct and its natural coii- 
Bequeuces. 

In the filthy and rec-king subtirhs of a city, fro' 
which all clcaniincas and di'ceiicj' liave hieen banished/ 
where tlie ea,rth exhales the miasma that scatters pesti- 
lence, where, from holes wliich tlic disinfecting Hiniliglit 
lias never aiiono upon, from crypts and coniera wliich 
the purifying breeaes have never visited, p'im Desti"uc- 
tion breathes out its poisonou& vapors, one lurg-ftill of 
which is a death-potion, the alarm of cholera is sounder!. 
The reaidents dip bj scores. The contagion spreads on 
all Bidea. The seeds of death are wafted upon eveiy 
breezG, and invade districts where purity and cleanli- 
ness reside. Virtue and piety fall victims, and in some 
cases, even the stoutest health succumbs. Now what 
alarm and consternation, what summoning of conncils, 
municipal and medical, what expenditui-es, what num- 
bers of men abandoning their husinesa, for flight, with 
mothers clasping their infante to their Itreasts, what 
Btupef^ing terror amonjz; those who remain. One tweu- 
tieth part, of the pains and cspenditurc which it iiow 
costs to drive out the plngiie after its invasion and its 
work nf liavdc, would have sufficed to purifS" the whole 
region beforehand. But those who had powpr over 
the muRcs neii:k'cte4.1 to exert that power. Thev BufTtTi'd 
the cnnta^oii to lie incuKnted and hutched, and then to 
rise and shake death frttm its dark wing over happy 
and virtuous homes ; and the inexorahle law of (toJ 
fulliLli'<l lliL- rest. 
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A peojite who Kiijoy Um unsptiakably precious jirerog- 
ative of oJuctiiig their own nilora, grow iiicliticroit to 
tiieir high duty, absent themselves from the pults for 
frivolous reasons, vott' from passlau or caprice, or a. base 
])arty spirit, and thus sufter dL'inagogiies and pi"ofligates 
to be returned to their legislative lialls, there to guide 
the ship of state, with all its cargoes of happiness, upon 
whatever courses they M'ill. Soon a crisis comes, a mo- 
jnentuus crisis, involving, pwhaps, the incxtinguisliablo 
righu of a rucp, involving the ha]i]iinL'5S, pTOSjTcnty 
jind character of thcs nation iteelf, and now thoae mis- 
creants are treacherous to their duty ; the avaricious 
see a <;hance for making money, and directly or indi- 
rectly, they pocket bribes ; the ambitious clutch at 
power, and tlms titey sjicrifice the dearest jjiterestij of 
millions, yea, of ages of the unconscious unborn, that 
they may obtain wealth without labor, or possess tlie 
insignia of office wlule eoiiscioua that tliey are dostituto 
of the merits that deserve them. Tlie people, stri|iped 
of their earnings, disgraced in clianiLtur, overwlielmed 
with shame, are left to mourn tlic folly and the fatuity 
that pi-omoted such men to power. But why did not 
the people make it a matter of conacicnce to give a 
vote, and to give that vote for a true miin ? Then they 
would l]!ive escajMsd loss and calamity and ahame. But 
they neglected tlie preparation of causes, and God's 
laws visit them with the legitimate cfibcts of their con- 
duct. 

How strong is the instinct of parental love. Parents 
Kiifler no sueli agony in their own persons as they can 
nnfFer through tlie person of a child. Parents cHn hear 
tht- pnlpitating heart, the cnnvulsnl inuBc'lc, the thnjb- 
biiig ]iiilsi> in tht'iiisi'Ives ; but when rlii- li-ridt'r organs 
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of a loved cliiM Ave torn -witli tliese agonies, it becomes 
intolerable. In the aggregate, parents suffer more 
through tlic prcfligacies aiirl criminalities of clii3rb-en 
than tlirongh their own. Thej may repent of their 
own and allay the suffcriug, but when a child's wicked- 
ne.?3 nins on to ruin and death, th(?n, while life lasts, 
its torh.mng fires continuB to bum in tlic parental 
tiea-st. As a genera-l rulp, — I <lo not deny tliut tliero 
are exceptions, but as a general rule, — children turn 
out as they might be expected to turn out fi'om thu 
treatment received from parents. What nntolJ agonies, 
not only In tlie open day and in the thronged mai'kct^ 
place, but in solitude and at midnight, do parents suiFer ; 
■what sortjuess of heart, even such that the tendei-est 
sympathy tortures it like fire, does the mother feel for a 
profligate son, while he, as if nrged aluiig by sinue 
demon, rushes on to diirhtT ahaniw and a deadlier 
peniition. Y«t the rime was when that cliild'e huart 
■was as soft as WilX, when his f-'Olings, like an aspon leati 
could have betn move^l by a breath. Then tlw mother 
could have supplied the very moral nutalment that 
should have bi?L>ii embodied in thu growth of its soul, 
just ai the milk from her own breast becaine a part of 
its. body. Then she sat upon a throne, and weal and 
woe were ministers ready to do her bidding. Thtrn she 
was, like a gixldess, decreeing tlie future, oHi^inati ug 
predestination, telling Fate hhnself what he should do. 
But, for some vanity or fiivolity of the hour, she for- 
ieitt'd her queenly prerogatives ; she was an Idiot in 
Causality, and a lost eliild and a broken heart are hcT 
reward. 

But there is one ilhistratimi wlilch emhrjicca the 
csaciice of all the illustrations I have given ; an illustra- 
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tlijii which shows more strikingly tlian any other, tlat 
if we would iiiiike sure of the eft'rets wedaairc, we must 
give timely lieed to the causes which, a(:(?or<liu^ to the 
ordiiiaticin of God's providimce, will produce tliein. 

Youth is a cause, the couditlon of manhood and old 
age is an effect. Time is a se«d-fielJ ; in youth wc 
sow it with cauays ; in after life we reap tlie lu*r\'est of 
effects. God lias establislied no relation more indisaol- 
itble than that between youth and age, between the 
spring-time of eaiises, and the autumn and winter of 
conseL[uence5. Cansej cause, cause, ia stumped all along 
upon the conduct of youth; effect, eftbct, elFcct, Is 
nimildcd and chiselled in upon tlie results of that con- 
duct, in age. 111 youth, the health may he preserved 
iir ruined, to he rejoicisd nr mourned over through all 
the remainder of \lf\i. The ample, palate-lihc a])ai't- 
inents of the mind may he filled with the precious 
treasures of knowledge, or they may be left vacant, sti 
tliat any foot^fall within them, or near them, ever after- 
wards shall proflaim their empti-ness by its hollow- 
sounding vibrations; or, figain, thiwe chambers qf the 
soul, lit for the ganiennc; of grand, and lofty, ;ind reful- 
gent thoughts, and designed hy their Maker for the 
garnering of such thoughts, may he filled with errors 
of doctrine, and with schemes of criminality, repulsive, 
contaminating, monstrous, and monster-he getting. In 
this youthful season of causation, ton, the heart may 
hnd and blossom with moral amaranths, which, in alVer 
lite, will bear tlie fiiiits of paradise, of heaven; or it 
may become rank with iio:iions habits and impulses, 
whose very verdnit and flower will exhide poison, and 
whose truil, in years to come, will bo like the Dead Sea 
a[ij>lef!, full (if iishes, and bittcmess to the taatc. Look 
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at the causes, on one side ; look iit tlie ctttcte on tlic 
other ; look at thu jvdainaiitifio i'i.'latiuii n'liich God lias 
established between them ; — how one grows out of th« 
othGF, as the oak grows out of ati acorn, or tht* hird out 
of an ecrg. 

My young friends, as it respects manhood and old 
age, you are now in tlie season of yuuth, and the |ire- 
jiaration of these causes^ is, to a great extent, eomnilttetl 
to yonr hands. As it respects another life, we are all 
in tlie season of youth, and onr destiny, to an incon- 
ceivahld extent, is in our own hands. God stands 
ready by His laws, that is, by His providence, to affix 
the appropriate effects to sucli caitses as we shall put in 
motion, good or evil. Let us, then, attend to the auisea 
on wliich our futurity of weal or woe, of greater wt.-a], 
or of liiss woe, shall dopend. Take rave of tlie Ciluses. 
He has pi-edetennined the efreets of happiness ov misery, 
of honor or shame, winch shall flow from them as the 
Btream flows from the fonntoin. 
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Our Fatlior, we tlant Tliee for tlic security of the 
Jiast iiigbt ; that (luring the ohlivion of ourselves in sleep, 
Thou Last not forgotten us ; and that, refreslied and 
rein vigora ted by grateful repose, we have risen frum 
our beds, hu like a resurrectiuu fi-om the dead, to enga^ 
in the duties and the services appropriate to this sacred 
day. Here, bowing our Iiearte Siefore Tliee, in reve- 
rent gratitude, may we present ourselves, in Thy holy 
presence, as loving children would seek the presence of 
an earthly father. Wilt Thou, Oh Heavenly Fathci', 
Btretch tbrtli the hand of mercy towards us, and hid iia 
welcome. Wilt Thou touch our lipa with praiae ; wjlt 
Thou kindle the flame of gratitude in our hearts. May 
they burn incenue to Thee, richer than all tlie perfiiinea 
of the aist. By contemplating Thy Power, may we be 
encouraged to ohtain knowledge, liy mejins of which 
Thou doat invest U3 with power. By reflecting ujwn 
Thy Justice, may we learn to do justice to all our ftUow- 
men ; — ^ justice to their interests in all our dealings 
with tliem; justice to their charactera in all we say or 
circulate reapiK-ting them; justice to tliio possibilities of 
good in their natures, in all the influences we exert upon 
tljem. And in conteinplating Thy Mercy, may wo 
loam to be merciful ; may wc be mcrcifal to the jujor, 
by helping them, through industry, and sobriety, and 
intelligence, to ctbtilin n competency and comfort; may 
we be merciful to the ignorant, by giving them knowl- 
18 
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eJge^ and hy dovising such measures as sLall refire that 
knowledge into ■ft'isdoni ; may we be merciful to those 
wli-o suffer, hy succoring their physical distresses, or by 
administering thi: balm of consolation to the deeper sor- 
ittws of tlie heart, and may v/a he morciful to those who 
sit in th* TB^on and shadow of death, by sending civili- 
zation and the Gospel to all the ends of the earth. Oh, 
Father, may we rise to that highest of all human pre- 
rogatives, to that noblest of all earthly dignities, — the 
prerogative and the dignity of being eo-workers with 
Thee in Thy plans for the welfare, the happiness, the 
holiness of man. Bless this people and this society, wei 
beseech Thee. May their light so shine before men, 
that others, seeing their good works, may he led to 
glorify our Father who is in heaven. Bless hitn who 
ministers to them in sacred tilings. May he grow 

mighty in the utterance of truth. May lie fear God. 

and not man. May be speak boldly for rightcousiieaa,^^! 
for tcraperanee, for equity, and for the universal hrotlier-^^^ 
hood of the race ; and may his lahoi-s he blessed in the 
gathering and strengthening of a noble people, whose 
blessed influences for peace and for purity, shall rcllect 
the liglit of heaven into all the paths of the ehildren of 
men, and whose lives shall Ije the visible seal that they 
are true disciples of Thy Son, Jesus ChriBt. 
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THE KINGDOM OF UEAVEN. 

liTTirrw sis, 24, — And ag^in T so-y onln jvi>, it is mtaier Tor ii 
caiuel to £0 tlirough the eye of a ceeiJle, than Tor ti ricL luau k> 
Gfiter Lotu tliQ kingdom of GoU. 

rarallels. Mark i. 25; Luke i.vlii. 25; Luko xvii 21. — For 'beliciUF, 
tliakingiiom of God is wltliin you, Rom. liv. 17. — For tha kiiig- 

dum oFCioiI is not meat and drink, but rlghtouustiGss, nnd pE!a,Fe, njid 

juy is the Holy Glioat. 1 Cor. iv. *20. — For the kingdom uf Gud is 
nut in word, but in power. 
1 Cur, XE. 50. —'But tliia I any, brethren, (bU flesU and blood cunnot 
inherit Ihe liingiljin of Ood. 

Gn.1. T. ID. — Now llie works of tlie flesh arc miviiifest, wiich are UiesB: 

Adultery, fornication, uiicle[iiiDe9s, liteciviDUHDuas, 
SO. — IdiiUtry, witchcraft, liiitrcd, ■varimte, eniulatiou.i, wrath, strife, 

seditions, horeaies, 
21, — Ernyiuga, murriers, druukcnncs?, r«vcllinga, wid guch like; of 

the irh.iuh I tell you before, aj I have aUio told you in lime pimt, 

that ihej who do Euoh thingij, slull out iuhQnt the bingdoiu of 

Ood. 

S2. — But the fruit of the spirit is loTe, joj, peace, long-BuETcriDg, gen- 

tlencsH, gaodn«HS, f^ith. 
3-3. — Mcct[ness, tcinpcr:inQC, Agiiiost Buoh there is no luw. 
91, — And tliej that ire Chf lat'a hft-va efauifi^ the flwlv With the nffrar- 

tioae aind -uala. 
Epheainna »- 6, — Fyr this je kin-w, thitt no whorera-ongcr, oor TindeMi 

parson, nor cuvetous miin (wlio ia n,a idolater)^ bath any inherit 

Bnce ID the hlngduin of Christ or of God. 



The Kingdom of God ia the Bubject of this Dis- 

couise. 

la • [917] 
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Ill fonsiJenng it, let us first inquire wliat 13 meant 
by the plirase, " The Kingdom of God." We ought 
to liave, not itiprely an cxiict tliL'olo^pa], but an exact 
gengmijliical idea of GoJ'a kingdoin. We must fix its 
bouudanea. We must draw a line of deniareation be- 
tween God's kingdom and all otlier kingdoms, so as to 
include within it whatuver does belong to it ; and so as 
to excKiJe fi-ora it whatever does not belong to It. 

But you ask ; Is not God^s kingdom a universal one, 
an ali-compreliending one? does it not, go to speak, 
reach to tlie very circumference of' infinltnde ? Can 
there lie anything sh'^er outside of it? Nay, if we 
Cfufd, according to the bokl imagination of tlic poet, 
climb tliosB walla 

" Whcae "baltlcnicrta look o'er into tic Tale 
Of non-esistencB, JVolhing''a strange abwle," 

slionld we not, even in that solitude, and darkness, and] 

vacuity, still boliokl God's kingdom? 

Certainly, in a physical or dynamical sense, this iaj 
true. There is no outside to God's power. If immen-j 
sity were any leas, it would not contain all God'senei^,] 
for want of room. If eternity were any shorter, some] 
part of the ftruma of God's providence must be omitt 
in the performaucB, for want of time. 

But there is another sense, in whicli these facts, are] 
almost reversed. To make this more intelligihEe, let niaj 
resort to etymology and ilefinition. The word kinydom] 
ia a compound word. Its first syllable, " king," means 
leader, ruler, sovereign, lord, and the last syllabJe, 
" dora," when used as a termination, denotes jurisdiction 
or property, as in tlie wortls, cflrldum, \^■isdom, fieedfini, 
Ac. Earldom is the <lomiuifin of an earl; wisdom Isj 
the power of the wisp ; aiidiroedoin is the libert^ irf th»J 
free. 
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If, then, tlie Idngdom of God means, iiitrinsitaily, 

the moral supremacy, the undispntwl sway of God'a 
liLily Iniv ; and, if it incnna, geogrjipliifally, ths place 
where that law Is supreme, miresisted, unquestioned, 
then tho difficulty will consist rather in finding wliere 
G-nd's kingdom is, than where it Is nnt. We shall find 
trouhle in tracing out the circumference nr houndary of 
God'a law, not because the included territorj- is so im- 
incinsoly large, but because it is so microaco]>icaTly smitll. 
Where in the moi-al world, where in all the realms o( 
mortal free-agency, of bumaji accountability, is God'b 
kingdom, or the reign of God's law, absolute, perfect, 
peipL'tual ? — not a sio to cloud ita cerulean sky, or 
curse its flowery earth ; not a tongue silent, and evory 
voice a concord 1 Alas, my friends, to find such a 
kingdom of God as this in our sin-strieken world, we 
must have some new fjeogi'apher, some more successful 
explorer than CaptJiiii Patrj' or Sir John Fi'ankiin ; we 
must discorer some new region not yet ttiid down in 
any atlas, —in any terra coffnita, or taTa incognita of 
human histfiry. For myself, I would sooner undertake 
to find the Northwest Passage in mid-winter, or to make 
a Coast Survey around the Antarctic Continent. 

If the kingdom of God be "love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tempciv 
ance ; " if it be to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, and our neighbor as ourselves ; if it be to 
do imto others as we would have them do to us ; if, 
in fine, it be to do all these things, and to feel al] 
these things habitually, systerantieaJly, spontaneously, to 
practice them \yltliout the compulsion of fear, and to 
enjoy them without the hope of other rcvrard, then, in- 
deed, there is not a petty prince in Europe, acroaa 
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whose kingdom a horse could leap or an mifliMlged bird 
poiJd fly, who has not a wider realm than He, the 
Author of all. 

Was the Ttiiigdom of God ostahlished in those belli- 
gerent nations of Europe, bo lately tiuked together in a 
death-grapple at each other's, throats, wielding not only 
their own energies, but subsidizing the mighty powers 
of nature and the earainga of fiiture genei'ationst and 
aiming their blows at each other's hearts ? Is the king- 
dom of God established in those raat regions of central 
Asia and Africa, whose deities arc stocks and stones, — 
some fetich, some reptile, some monster ; and whose 
"wotship even of thtjse base deities consists of baser 
Buperstitions ? " "When the monkey is a God, what 
must the priest be ? What the people under the priest 7 " 
Is the kingdom of God established in those self-called 
civilized nations, whoae social condition neeessitatea 
great organizations of legislatures, judieinl tribunals, 
executive ofBcei's, Ac, for the punbhment of crime ; 
and even then half the criuimak escape? The prison, 
tho gibbet, the gallows, what loud-voiced witnesses are 
they respecting God's reign upon earth 1 Where is the 
community, the college, the academy, the school, in 
whieh it is necessary to promulgate no law but the law 
qf God, and where that law is always obeyed ? Where 
IB the fauiily in wliich tlicre is not more or less of diah 
cord, of heart-burnings ; where there are not many i 
wills and many interests instead of one will and one 
interest? Ohj where is there an individual, — one 
man or one womau, — whose heart always points to 
God as the magnetic needle to It*i pole, and trembles, 
ay, quakes with fear, whenever a base attmction war^ 
it, for a moment, from its true meridian ? 
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Wheixi war k, wliere slaven' is, where Ijeentiuiisness 
is, wtitu'e friiiKl, crut'lty, treiifhfiy, oAOrrwieliiug art', is 
tlie kingdom of GckI there? Tliese tlinist out that. 
The two eiiimut ci>-exist. The oarth endurud Chriat's 
iniriistiy only tliree yaiirs, ^ not three WLvks iifter hia 
re^il character and purpiecs were generaUy kno^wii. 

But saK'atiim for man, In its fttUest sense, is only to 
be found m the kingdom of heaven ; that is, it is only 
to be founJ in acts and feelings conturraeil to tliewill ut" 
Goi, There may, indeed, be a partial salvatton. Sal- 
viition is not ii unit from which nothing can he sub- 
tracted, and to wliieli nothing can be added. If' I ivas 
<n)ce a drnnkai'd or a ylutton, and aflerwards, in view 
of the ealamities and losses- of dioinkennL-ss aniJ iplut- 
tony, I repented, and subjected my life to the laws of 
sobriety and temp ei'a nee, then I am so fiir saved. lam 
saved from the continued accimmlation of the evils of 
inordinate indulgence ; and by a life of riffi abstemi- 
ousness, I may from day to day mainly outgrow the 
c0nse4uenc.es of my fonner folly and sin. So if I were 
once smitten with the insanity of gambling, and in view 
of its inisehiefs, I disenchanted m^^self from iU Htmnge 
fascinations, then I aiii saved from tJie evils of gambling, 

Even the worst men may have a certain quantum yf 
saK'ation, altliourrh it falls far short of being a quanimn 
stifficit. What else could Christ have meiuit when lie 
said it should be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, av, 
for Sodom and Gomorrah, than for those who had en- 
Joyed his teachings and had contemned them? Salva- 
tion, therefore, in the full compreliensiveness of the 
word, can only he found in [lutting otn-selvcs, — hodvi 
mind and soul, — into entire harmony with the laws of 
God. 
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But there is alwaya, in man, tlie inteiise^t desire for 
salvation. When the eonKei^uences of our wrong- 
doing overtake us in this lifij, then wg desire to anni- 
hilate them ; and when we look forward with a fore- 
boding sense of tlie consequences,, in another life, of 
our misconduct here,, then we pray for some antidote, 
Bomt! remedy, Borac rcfiigc and escape. This grows out 
of the very constitution of liumnn nature. We are so 
made^ that Ave iustinctively desire happiness and dreaU 
inisery. I think we have an intuitive behef in immor^ 
tality ; that is, whetl the requisite ideas exist in the 
mind, the belief aprings up spontaneotLsIy. Each man 
for himself says, I shall live, forever. EdTieaHon sup- 
pliea this intuiti<m with arj^uments, and fortifies and 
strengthens it into a firm, enduring conviction. Now, 
that immortality of existence, as it fii-st presents itself 
to the mind, may be an immortality of happine^, or Ein. 
immortaHty of woe — of rapture or of agony. The! 
stronger desire doubtless is to avoid the patn. It Js a 
less strong desire to enjoy the happiness ; hnt both to- 
gether constitute a motive of transcendent power ; and 
every tlioughtiiil human being means, in some way or 
another, before leaving tliis world, to ottain a guaranty 
of happiness in the next. With a very few anomalous 
eases, which may perhaps be called casas of insanity, 
no one means to cross the river of death without secur- 
ing a blissful liaven to land in on the other side, Tliere 
13 the most unaccountable procrastination, thei-o is tha 
grossest superstition in regai-d to the means; hut tlie 
intention is miquestionahle, 

I propoae to consider snnic of the diftcreiit plans 
which men lay in order to get into the kingdom at 
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Hfiaven is commonly conceived of as a place, a lo 
callty, — as we conceive of the District of Columbia, 
or Lonlon, or SwitzerJand. Somewhere in God's imi- 
verse it ia supposed there is a spot whci-e elemental 
storms nev«r deform the sky; whure imvartl sorrow 
never cankers the heart. There ia rest after labor^ 
peace after conflict, smiles after t(;ars, and such lia|>- 
jtiness as q^ucncliiB all fiery njemoriea of former pain ; 
and the common or popular notion ia that wlien good 
men leave this world, they are translated, that is, tran:?- 
poi'tod to heaven, aa an aeronaut sails ofF in a Ttal- 
loon. By what meana, then, can men ohtain assurance, 
and insnrance, that when thoy dla they will be tome 
away to the abodes of bliss, and not to the realms of 
sorrow ? 

I think there la one grand principle of human nature, 
which underlies all others and co-operat-es. with all oth&rs, 
for securing & passport and an Cnti'ance to heaven. This 
principle is a selfish one, and it is to got into lieaven on 
the cheapest terras practicable. Ah in common trans- 
actions men wish to huy ranch by paying little ; as in 
cotnmon jonrncyings or voyagingH men desire to get a 
railroad ticket or a steamboat ticket on the lowest ternisj 
so tbe sinner, conscious that he deserves pmtishmejit and 
fearing that he shall receive it in some place outside of 
heaven, strivtjs to obtain a. safe pasaago to tlic realms of 
liliaa with the least possible aacrificti of what be loves 
best liere ; and lis the ti-avdler who is about to pei-fonn 
a voyage across the Atlantic, s«kcl5 the steam&hip or 
packet which has tlie best aecommodations, tho richest 
liire, tlie most comfortable and InxnciouB berths for liis 
nightly repose, so many of the self-called diseiplea of 
Christ di-'sire to worship in the most elegant and luxmi- 
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ous cliurc^hcSt wliere they can sleep away the tedium of 
their journey to heaven. 

The missionariea to the Caroline Islands fouctl a 
theolo^ prevailing there, wliich exempjted its believers 
from all lespoiisihillty ahuut their fiiturc conditiun. 
The natives believed that tlieir going to heaven. <ir to 
litill, after death, ihti not depend at all upon their con- 
duct ill this life, or upon the state of the aoul at dmiih ; 
but they Iicld thtit after the soul had separated from the 
body, and wliile it was on its way to the spirit-land, it 
was met l>y co^nipaniea of good and evil divinities who 
fought overitandfor it, Uke Greek and Trojau over the 
dead body of Patroelua ; and as one or the other of the 
comliataiita prevailed, the soul was borne away to Pai-a- 
dUe or to Hades. So Ilttlw idea bad they of virtne, of 
morality, of duty ; so little did they sujipnse llieir di- 
vinlties cared about virtue, morality, and duty, that the 
soul's eternal destiny was to be decided by brute force, 
in a hand to hand combat, in which the soul it^ielf was 
to be a mere looker on ; an interested, but a powerless 
spectator. 

So there have hcon sects in the Christian world, pro' 
fessing to derive tlieir laith from that most eniim-ntly 
virtue-inculcating religion of Jesua Christ, who miun- 
tain tiuit man's salvation depends exclusively upon what 
Gild does for hiin, and not at alt npon what he does for 
himself. They believed that man i.t born in such a 
Gtate of sin and misery, as ensures liis uhlmate perdi- 
tion ; tliat he can no more help himself out of that stato, 
tliaii a lump of lead Ihliing through a vacuum, cin un- 
i'leneh gravitation, and stop midway; — nay, to put 
his perdition beyond po'^sihitity of hope from himself, 
they go back and affirm that be was conceived in sin. 
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and broiig-ht fortli in iniiiuity ; — nay, to make bia dam- 
natiun a, thousand times inc'vitable, they Construct ram- 
parts cf impossibility fignitist liis salvation six thousand 
years off, by saying that ho fell when Ada.™ fell, and 
haa been tailing yvcr sinca; — nay, ag:iin, they affirm 
that it was d&ereed by the Omnipotent and Unehange- 
able God, from all eternity, that human souls should be 
forever lost ; — so that, if such a man would be saved. 
Tie has got this problem to work out literally. He 
must go hack to tlie time of Iiis birth, and preside over 
that event, and not be bom in a state of sin and misery ; 
he muat go (mck and prevent liia being conceived in 
Bin ; he must go back to the time when Adam fell, and 
l)y main strength prevent bis Billing ; ay, pre-cxistently, 
and pi-e-Adamitieally, he must go back into tboaa re- 
cesses of eternity when God'a decrees in relation to 
liim were made, and make the Unchangeable God 
reconsider, and make those decrees the other way ; — 
all these things he must do, as pi-climinaries, as condi- 
tions precedent, before he can biegiii to do anything 
about saving himself. After he has prevented the im- 
mutable God from making His decrees ; aiter he has 
refused successfnlly to have Adam, for his great pro- 
genitor, and been bom of some outside lineage that 
exists nowhere ; after he has been present at bia own 
formation, and birth, and compounded tha moral 
elt^ments out of which lie should begin to be, then, and 
not till then, will the impoeaibilitics bo removed fixim 
his path, so that he can IjCj^in to tofc'O some measures 
towards etftcting his own salvation. I am not now 
imjmgntng tliis faith } I am only attempting to state It. 

But these two eases, — the OiLfe of the Caroline 
Islanders, who've chanee of eiitonng heaven depends 
19 
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upon tlie glaitiatoriiil iind pujfillstic skill uf friendly or 
adverse divinities; and the case of those Clmtstitiii sects 
wliQ believe they are saved without rpference to their 
volmilaiy at;tions and affections in tliis life; — these 
two cases, I say, are exceptional, and by no means 
represent the religious faith of the mass of raaiibind, I 
know of no other heathen nation ■that leaves the moral 
iiaturt! and the moral chai-atter of man wholly out ot* 
account in tlieir estimate of his fiitare condition. All 
other heathen, all Mohammedana, and 7noat ChnBtiausj 
aet too high a value upon man^s moiui nature, and his 
vij*tiious conduct, not to affix future rewards and pun- 
ishments to bia present observance or violation of duty. 
It is only when some dogma of exclusive grace, or 
exclusive fatality, or exclusive luck, comes in, that a 
man's ftiturc destiny is supposijtl to he determined, with- 
out reference to his earthly merits or demerits ; — tiiut 
is, wholly independently of his moral character. In- 
deed, it is the general opinion, that If m.^n's evil propen- 
sities are subdued wholly by a foreign force, not only 
without cooperation, but in spite of resistance from 
himself, that he might as well have been made ■\-irtuou8 
by machinery, or gi-avitjiti on,' or steam-power. 

If, then, we should for a moment recognize the pojiu- 
lar belief that heaven and liell are places, geo^nijdilcaJ 
locfllitiea, iia much so as Ohio iind Miwouri, how tlie 
one appeaU to onr hopes, how the other rouses our 
feura. These present transcendent motives fur the 
practice of virtue, for abstinence from vice. 

But,, on the other hand, when we reflect upon the 
tremendous energy an<l vehemence of men's passions 
and appi^titos, haw In the climax and madness of (heir 
partixysuw, they rush to their gi~atificatIou, (brgctful of 
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all restraints, defiant of all coiiser[uences, — peril, tor- 
ture, or dcatht — tLe ever rtsvolving wheel of Ixiun, 
tlie eternal tliirdt of Tantalus, the gory beak uf the vul- 
ture of Prometheus, forever plucking at the cnljirit'a 
heart ; — when, 1 &ay, we consider all tins, liow infinite 
the good to be ohtaiiitfd, how^ horrible the woe to be 
avoided, and liow fierce and fi&iy the earthly lusts to 
be gratified, what wonder is it, if men do Eiy ten thou- 
sand sc'heuieSj and exhaust all human ingenuity, to 
obtain thiit tiiture good, and to avoid tJiat future eidl, 
both at the least jiossihJe sacrifice of this world's gratifi- 
cations ? 

The conqueror, to wTioni a city turned to aslies, and 
strewn witli tlie dead, seems uaore valuable if he can 
say, " It Is mine," than the same city, tliough vocal 
with prosperity and joy, if not his owii, says; "Can 
I not iuduli^e my mge for conquest on earth, and still 
win adinisaion to heaven at last ? " 

Tlie avaricious man says ; " Can I not hoard treasm-ea 
ill this wiirJd, and still, near the close of life " — (not too 
early, because treasures laid up in lieaven are unpro- 
ductive capital) — " fiiianeter so shrewdly as to have 
trea'inres laid up for me in heaven also ? " 

The polygaralst says ; *' Can I not have my harem 
here below, and still find Cyprian clianibers among tlie 
Houris above ? " 

The cntemperate man says : " Can I not revel in the 
intoxicating draught while 1 live upon earth, and tlien 
sit down with Jeeus Christ to drink mne with the re- 
deemed in the New Jerusalem above ? " 

The kidnapper says : " Even though I do rob men of 
the right to their own bodies and their own souls, and 
women of the right to theii' chiltli'en and their virtue, 
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yet, If I repent on inj death-bed, will not the Ihfinitc 
Redeemer give ine, too, a paasjiort to heaven ; nay, 
have I not been told all my Me long tliat Christ came 
from heaven, and died on the Cross to meet just such 
de'iperate casca as mine ? " 

The veteran sinner, his heart concreted of guilt, and 
his hands cluttfd with innocent hlcKxl, — the cosniopii- 
]ite in the world of crime, at home everywhere, wlio 
can spoak all its wicked langnagas, and is dextrous, anibi- 
dextraus, at all its infernal acts, cannot he, too, rely 
on the mercies of tlie same Redeem^p, and when about 
to be launched from the gallows into eternity, use these 
veiy gallows as his pedL^stal, and so reach the realms 
of glory by a shorter flight ? Does not miicli of the 
doctrine we hear from the pulpit sanction all tliia? 

Bat selfishness and ignorance have invented even. 
cheaper ways than these of getting to heaven eaay. 
Some people expect to cajole St. Peter, and "run tlie 
gate " which leads to everlasting hhss, hy tricks and 
shfims, that would not deceive tiie meanest toll-collector 
on the meanest bridge or ferry in this world, — the 
Catholics, by saying prayei-s in an unknown tongue 
the Orientals, by winding off written prayers from one 
eylindep into another ; the Jews, among whom domestic 
Buiiuals were plentiful, by offering sacrifices of lamt 
or doves, or bullocks ; the Chinese, among whom pre 
visions are scarce, by offering the less costly incense 
perfiiined paper and contemptible toys ? A few ycai 
ago, a violent feud spnmg up, which split in two a re 
ligioua sect in Pennsylvania, on the question whether 
their garments should \*c fasJoned by hooks and eyes, 
by buttons and biiltmi-hcilca ; ati<l in the S^tiitc of Ten- 
nessee, witlnn the last two months, ei question wa 
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.ipi>(aled to the Presbytery, whether the bread of tlie 
l.iml's Supper $licniIJ be cut or broken I Kneeling or 
staniliiig in prayer ; miirryinrj a deceased wifc "a sister, 
Ac, &c., are also suly'ecta of difference of upiuiuii. And 
Iiow universal tlie practice of seeking heavtin l»y tlie 
persecutiun of others, instesKf of self-repeiitaiice and re- 
formation ; of buniing heivsiea out «if other men. Instead 
of extiiignishUig evil ^lassloiis in ourselves. 

N"iw there is one deep and deplorable tlilsity, lying at 
the bottom, of all expectations of getting to lieaveii in 
any of tlteae waya. That falsity Clirist exposes, when 
lie says, " Fur the kingdom of heaven is wilJiin you.''* 
Yes, thu kingdom of God is within us, or fot ««, my 
fiiendjg, or it is nowlierc. Ic is not afar otF, in some 
starry realm ; in some distant tenijile, floored with fjold, 
canopied with ghttering gems, adorned with divine arts 
l>ejond Phidiag and Piiixiteles, beyond Utiphael, or 
Wren, — the Vatican, or the Alhainbra. The kingdom 
of heaven is not in any externals of pomp or dominion, 
of luxury, or of tame. It is in our own hearts, I say, 
or, for us, it Is non-existent. Wliat, then, ia tliis king- 
dom of heaven, which must exist in our own conscioua- 
ness, or liave no existence ? Let nie answer in the very 
words of Holy Writ. It is to fear God, and keep Hia 
eommandmenta. Is is tn love the Lord Our G>kI with 
ill! our hearts, and our neigbbora as oiii-sielves. It is to 
do to othei's 09 we would be done by. It is rigbteous- 
fieas, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. We are not, 
then, to gn abroad, esplnring after the kingdom of 
heaven. That kingdom must be inangurateJ in oui'- 
sulves, — In our feelings, thoughts, hves. In all our 
a.'ipirations fi>r ftitnre excellence, in all vi»ions of future 
bliss, — in what we do when alone, in what we do 
18* 
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before our families, our neighbors, tbe world. AH else 
is fable. One man cannot Imve tliia kingdom for 
another man, — liusband for wife, nor wife for liusUtnd, 
fetber for child, nor child for father, minister for pcojile, 
nor people for minister. Go Tonnd tlie world, then, 
and shout it in the eara of all living men ; ronse Heathen, 
Brahmin, Mohammedan, Christian ; make the doiitl 
hear, — the dead in tresjiasses and sins, — command 
them no longer to explore the resilnis of spare, in r[Uest 
of the kingdom of heaven ; no longer to seek for water- 
carriage, OT air-carriage, — for caiiva?, or for wings by 
which to sail or aoar to some lofty heaven, or seventll 
heaven, high up in the zenith, or far away beyond Arc- 
tiinis, or the Pleiades ; for know, that the first ti'uth of 
all truths, and the greatest truth of all truths, is this ; 
that hcnveli must bt^ En our own thoiightfl, aftectioiis, 
and conduct, or, for us, there is no lieaven anj-whcre- 

" The mind is its own place, 
And in ilwlT cnii riiiikc a heaven uf hfrU, 
A bell of lienvcu.''' 

la not the argument that leads to tlila conclusion, 
founded on the primitive rock ? 

The ancient lieathcn, the neighbors and conteinpora- 
riea of the Jews, believed they could propitiate their 
gods by sacrifieei?, by human sacrifices, by sacrifices of 
their own children, whom they made pass through the 
fire to Moloch. They were conacions of sinning against 
their gods* They ft'arcd their avenging wmth. How 
could they appease them ? By a sacritice of Bomethinj; 
tliey loved. They loved their children, and so, on 
bloody and on fiei-v altars the children WBi"e ofFored np. 
The innocent bid*, the nuMe boy, tlie henutiful girl; — 
the priests thrust or huiled thein, shrieking, into th« 
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flunips, !i3 tli^y would ca^t. in billets of wooti. See liere 
the iiii{]ii[ty of a wicked lit?art. They did not offer to 
the gods that for which they cared nothing. They 
were not so imbecile, or idiotic, as to suppose that the 
goda would accept as an atonf?-ment, what" to them had 
no moral vjilue in affection, nor any market value in 
cash. Hence they sacrificed what was really dear to 
them, their offspring. But tliey did not sacrifice what 
to them was deai-eat of all, — the sin itself. They gavo 
up the thild, but btld fast to the sin, because the sin 
M'Hs clearer than the child. When mariners find tlicir 
B.hip in peril of slnkin^r, tliey lighten her by throwing 
the least valuable part of the Girgo overboiird. So the 
heathen hurled a darling child into the fire, hucffed the 
more darling siu to hia breast. They could give fatliev, 
or mother, or wife, or cliild, to God, but could not give 
Him their heart. 

Moses thouglit he made a great advance, and he 
did make a great advance, in that dispensation which 
a}'inholized repentance and reformation by the sacrifice 
of animals, — of dovca, and pigeons, and goats, and 
rams, and bidlocks, — far the aaerifice of children. 
There waa no inhumanity in this; notliing that makra 
us shudder and recoil, as we should do, at seeing a. 
beautiful, innocent child tossed iiitiv the flames, or into 
a den of wild and hungry beasts ; but the samo false 
idoft was liable to he ])Topap;ated by this dispensation, 
as by the heathen rite, — the idcsi, n.ainely, that there 
is, or with a holy being, can be, any sarnftee or atone- 
ment for sin, which can take tho place of the rep en tan cg 
and reformation of the Binner himself. Hence, with 
what eloquent and vehement dciuin(.'iatinns did the 
Rages and prophets of tlw Tlehrews Invel'^h agJiinst the 
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■^ubatitution of an outward form for inward purity ; 
until Christ came and swept away the old dispensation 
filtogethier, Heai" the Psalmist ; Fs. l. 9j &c., " I will 
take no bullock oat of thy house, nor he-gnats out of 
tlij folds, for every beast of the forest is mine, and 
the cattle upon a thousand liJIIs, I know all the fowls 
of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of the field are 
mine. If I were hungry, I would not tell thee ; for 
the world ia mine, and tlie fulness thereof. Will I eat 
tlie flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? " Hece 
the key-note chiinges from denunciation to promiiic, — 
"Call upon mo in the dtiy of trouble, ' I will deliver 
thee" " Wlioso offereth prfiise, glorifiethmc; and to 
him that ordereth hin eonversulion aiiijht^ will I show the 
sidviition of God." In what plaintive, yet indignant 
tiinis dues iNLiiah repel the preposterous supposition that 
there can be any sacrifice for a sin but i,bG sacrifice of 
the sin itself. "To what purpose ia the multitude of 
your ancrifleeB unto rae? saith the Lord; I am fiill 
of the burnt-offeri]igs of mms, and the fat of fed beasts j 
and I dy!iglit not in the blood of bu]lot:ks, or of lambs, 
or of hf-goats." " Briii^ no more vain oblations. In- 
cense is an abomination unto me. The new moons atid 
sabbaths, the calling of a&s«]iiblies, I cannot away with. 
It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and yirnr appointed feasts my soid hateth j they 
are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to Lear them.." 
Here, ai^iiin, tlie key-note chanfres. " Wash you, make 
you dean, put away the evil of ynnr doings from before 
mine eyca ; cease to do evil ; Icajn to do v/v\\ ; seek 
.jmljiinent ; relieve the opprcswd ; judge the fatherless ; 
plead for the widow." " IJut Chrint was greater llian the 
* buutii, II. &e. 
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Psalinifit., greater tlian the proplipt, and lie nljLiltsheJ aV 
tills sutitci-l'nge oi' siibstitiition ; and the autlior of tlie 
Epistle to the Hebi'ews conJeiispstht whole pliilosopliy 
of the thing into a single sentence, when he sajs ; "For 
it is not possible that the hlood uf bulls and of goats 
should liikt away sins." 

What, then, must be Jone, not to secure us a travel- 
ler's passport into some yonder kingdom of heaven, but 
to iiitroduee, ta naturalise, to domesticate the kingdom 
of heaven in our own hearts ? My friends, one thing 
is eertaiti ; — betbre we can get the kingdom of heaven 
ia, we must get the kingdom of Satan out. All arro- 
gance, all haughtiness, all envy, (ill malice, all emelty, 
all evil eonenpiseencc, of wliatever kind, must be rooted 
out of the soul. We must hunt evil passions out of our 
bosom, as pioniHM-s linnt out noxious animals from a 
newly settled teiritory. 

I pass by such gross offenci^s as rohhery, bribery, pcr- 
jiuy, theft, embezzlement, peculation, &c. ; ■ — these, 
even the blear-eyed goddess of the law denounces,^ — 
hut if I have an account to settle with a man, and he 
has forgotten an item of debit, or overstated an item of 
credit ; if he should make an «rror in my favor in count- 
ing money, oT in any way is unintentionally about to 
give me one cent, one mill, one infinitesimal, over find 
above my honest due, I must swallow arsenic into my 
Rtoiiiaeh, or shoot lead into my brain, sooner than drnp 
that money into my purse. If I have a rival for public 
honors, and see that the votes are parsing over from my 
side to his side ; if I have a neighhoi-ing fiirmer or mer- 
ehaut, and he Is making money fiister than 1 ; if I have 
a CTiIlege mate, or a school mate, whose talent and 
altaiiiment are eelipsing mine, and their merits are 
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brought into diacassion in my prefience, I miist do fhem 
justice, full justice, — such justice as brJgUttjnB out of 
justice into generosity,, into magnanimity ; and then, 
though I lose the earthly office for the next year, or 
four, or six years, yet 1 obtain an office in tlie celestial 
kiiigLlom for eternity ; instead of Califoraia gold, I got 
treiisuriis that arti incomputable, iDcorruptible,and tor col- 
lege honors, I get a moral diploma that admits me to the 
society of angels. If I am well-horn, as tlie phrase is, — 
have parents of respectability, — wealth, education, social 
standing, and my chissinate, neighbor, fellow-citizen^ 
wa-s bojTi oF uifainous progenitors, for ten generations 
back, without a single break in the base lineage ; — was 
taken from a Fouii(.lling Hospital, or dropped in a sly ; 
was bom black, or red, or copper-colored, — all these 
give me no sanction for one emotion of pride or vanity, 
on account of my better fortune in thcsu particulars. 
If it could have been submitted to him and to me b&-J 
forehand, under what circninstances we shonld be bora, 
and he liad cliosen his fortune, and I had chosen mine, 
then I might have some reason for self-gratulation or,| 
corajdaceucy. But when such a. man looks at me witli 
respect and appreciation, and I look at him with derision 
and scorn, then it is that we do choose our circnm- 
statiCL-3 ; then it is that our rouIs do determine whether 
they will he bigh-bom, or low-born; whether they vn\\ 
be bred up in a palace, or in a sty j whether they will] 
be olad in gamients of beauty and purity, or in rag.s of] 
mCauueas and tilth. If I exercise acts of cnidty, and 
indul;^ feelings of (^piitempt towards a good black man, 
beeanae liis shin is Iikek, and my tifein is white, theiv, 
njy Iieait ia black, and hcs heart is white, and I carry 
my black heart about, and show it as a foul hi'ggar 
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B-liowg Ilia sores. It 19 of L'Oinp!irati\'t'[v' littlt) eunse- 
qiionce where a man was born, but it is uf infinite con- 
sequence what sort of man he is, twenty yeara nftep 
he is bovn. If my neighbor is imfortiinate, and I do 
not pity and succor liis misfcirtxine to the extent of my 
ability, tlien it la I who have snftered the greatest mis- 
ilirtune. My want of pity is a greater privation than 
his want of prosperity. A man liad better he burnt ont 
of house and home, than to have all tlio genenisity and ^| 
nobleness of hia natm-e consumed by pride or envy, 
The one loss consists in money, stocks, goods. Tlie 
other loss consists in high thouglits, angelic emotions, 
god-like deeds, and the everlasting peace of soul tliat 
flows therefrom, like tlie river of life from the throne 
of God. 

Bnt you say the loser does not "know his lo^s, and 
therefore it is no loss to him. But he will know it, and 
when he does find ont, ha will then also find out that 
his loss has been accumulating at compound interest all 
the time while he was ignorant of It. It is not pleasant 
for a man to discover, late In life, that through all his 
previous yesirs he has been a dimce ; that he has been a 
pauper, when there wa-s an inheritance o.f wealth he 
might have had for the claiming. In God's moral iiiii- 
verse, the selfish man jg tlie miserablcst of all dunees, 
and all paupers. The selfish man lives on the most 
nauseous food, when he might regale himaelf with 
heavenly repasts. He lives in basement stories, instead 
of in those chambers where ho could look out upnm all 
the glories of nature, and where the purity and froahnesa 
of nature could flow in upon Mm. The selfish man 
dressea himself In ra^p, instead of in royal robes, unit he 
la the serf and slave of the liarik'st masttr, instead of 
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inveating lils crn)ita[ in heavenly treasurts;, and being ad- 
mitted as co-'n-orker and co-partner with God. 

Noiv our Luman passions and propL'nsities are incx- 
pnisaiblj strong, and it is these which keep the seltish 
man in chains, We have them in common with the 
brutes, and with an intelleet to enlarge tht'ir indulgence, 
whieU the brutes have not. These passions and pro- 
pen-sicies are not only strong by nature, but thoy have 
been hereditariEy inflamed, ibr generationa and cpnturits 
past, by ancestral i'oDy and ignorance. Their natural 
force has been reinforced. They have accumulated 
momentum in the descent. They are blind. They 
are atheistic. Tliey mutiny anrl rebel against all higher 
law than tlielr own ; and they wagtj the war not only 
with their own but with anKe&tral rigor. Owing also 
to the viciioua I'ustoms of many liousehokls and of 
Eociety at larg«, even tlie licrtditary force of passion 
and propensity which we inherited tirom oui* i^rogeni- 
tors has been aggravated in our own persona. When, 
tlien, at the age of discretion and self-eonsci<niaucss, wo 
wake up to find the impetuosity and velienicnee, 
recklessness and defiance of our passional nature, 
find tlutt steeds of hell have been harnessed to the ebsit 
iot of heaven. Conscience, then, must be a puis 
charioteer, or the team drives home to its own plac£ 
and bears passengers witli it. 

My friends, 1 need not speak in meta]ihor. Tl 
solemn aitd eternal truth is that our appetites and 
siona must be subjected to tlie sway of coiiseienoei 
benevolence, of a holy reverence for our Creator. We 
must do justly, lovo mercy, and walk humbly with 
Gud i or, whatever we may say about conversion, orre- 
generatiun, ur ri'ilemption, or even aalvation Itself, is all 
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Scthm and a silly rtnuiiniL'13. Here comos the conflict. 
Here the nethyr anil the upper powei-s Imttle for their 
throne in the heart; — the love of God and the love of 
man, on the one side, fleshly lusts, jiriiie, avarice* ambi- 
tion, on the other. Here in the moral rc;alm, in tlie soul 
itself, are victories to be won or defeata to ho sut^tained, 
infinitely more glurioua or more disastrous than those of 
Tuiiiilgar or Waterloo. ]l€re, if need !«, rif^ht lianda 
are Kj he cut off to destroy thei vory instrumoiit with 
wliich we procnre the indulgence of a diivling sin ; and 
Hi^ht eyes phieked out, to close up the nvenne by which 
licentious images invadu tlie soul. In tliese contests, 
bloody sweat must flow, like that shed in tlie garden of 
Gethaemane. Yes, here tho sovei-vign soul may have 
to stretch its hody upon a cross to bo racked with un- 
utterahte agonies within, nnd to hear scorn and mocikery 
from without, for dnys and for nigJit-s ; but if the con- 
test be nobly maintained, if, in the lan^age of that 
henutil'ul Ilebrnism, we " unsin the sin that we have 
sinned," then tlic kingdon] of heaven, ay, heaven's 
King Himself will be within it, and He will etrengthen 
it with the resoureca of omnipotence, and iJhiiuine it 
with the splendors of ctdeatial light, and clothe it with 
thnt highest of all conceivable beauties, " the Beauty of 
Holiness." 

Listen to mo, my young friends, one moment more, 
while I ask the question r " Who hna this kinj;dom of 
heaven witliin him, and who has not? What is the 
test ? " If there are infallible tests by whieh we diu- 
tinguish the different races of men from each other — 
flie Caucasian from the African, or tlie North Ameri- 
can Indian from the Malay ; if there are obvious testa 
by which we distinguish the different temperaments 
SO 
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of men, — the sanguine fi'oni the nervous, &c ; if there 
are testa by which we know the healthy and the dia-J 
eiisud* the GOnaiimptive and the dropsical, then therol 
must ho teats, criteria, still more evident and dect^iivefj 
by which we can distinguish those in whose heart 
the kingdom of God bears its btaiigrtant swaj from th< 
where the kingdom of Satan holds its direful riiigii. 
From the mvtrojiolis of the soul, as the centre of these 
opposite kingdnms, the celestial or the infernal light 
shines beyond the frontiers. It glcomg out through tin 
faec, it proclniina itself in language, it demonstrates 
iteelP in deeds, in tha life. What are these tests? 
Chnst has given an one of them in these words: " The 
tree is known by its fruit." He has given us another 
in these words : " Herein is my father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit." Most impressively, most snbliniLdy, 
has he given another of them, — a universid one, — in 
those immortal wowls whieh breathe the music of heaven, 
— when he identifies himself witli the hnngry, with the 
thirsty, with tlic stranger, with the naked, with the 
fiick, with the imprisoned, and declares t!iat those who 
)inre fed and clothed and visited and succored them, in 
their poverty, their loneliness and their abandonment, 
have fed and clothed and visited and Ruceored him. 

iry young friends, who can donht that the kingdom 
of heaven was in Christ's bosom ? If then we would 
have that kingdom in our bosoms, let us identity mu-- 
selvea in spirit and action with liim. 
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Our Father who ait in Heaven, may TKj kingdom 
come and Thy will be done oii cartli, ns it is in Heaven. 
Afld to effect tliis groat and divine purpose, may all 
jTovcrnments be conlbrmed 1o TLy atti-iliutes of justice, 
and IcivG, and mercy, from the gnverameiits (if paroiita 
in their famili^, and teachers in their schouls, to tho 
governments of states and nations, and to those great 
principles wliidi govern communities of nations. May- 
parents 50 wisely administer their parental authority, 
tliat they may rear their children in the nurtui-e and ad- 
monition of the Lord; may tliey train them to such liahita 
of ■wisdom and |foodneas, that ■when emancipated from 
parental control, they -wilt not cease to ■walk tlierein. 
Wiiy all teachers, while they instruct their scholars in 
the elements of ■worldly kno^^vled^o and science, also 
imbue tlieif minds with that fear of the I-ord whicii is 
the beginning of wisdom ; may they lead tliem to east 
away all evil liahita, to keep the tongue pure from pro- 
fanity and falsehood, and all irreverence towards sacred 
tilings ; to train them to true manliness of conduct, and 
to all the virtues and graces of triie womanhood. May- 
all governments he estiiljMshed npnn the luasis of equal 
laws and equal rights, and may no distinctions he. known 
in their administration but that of merit and demerit, 
of a desii-e- to do good or a disposition to do evil. 

Our P'atlier, ■we would thank Thcc for those events 
in Thy Pi'ovidcnce which have led onward towards the 
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G(luca.t.Ion, the advaiiceiiient, tlie fi-eeilom of tlie world ; 
for those aoble sentliiiciits of ancii^nt poets and moral- 
ista, ■wliicli still kindle tlie saciW Hiime of liberty wlien-^ 
ever they fall upon the heaite of the young ; for tin 
events whiL-h roused tlie souls (if men to dem;ind fi'tn 
their rulers the just and ctjaal rights "which Thou dost' 
bestow upon all. "We thank Thee that when oppi-es-j 
&ion covered the eastern hemisphere as the waters covei 
the sea, the cloud which had him" for ases over this 
western hotnisphorc wris removed, and this vast e^anse 
of lamU, with its immense capabilities of siippnrting 
human life and ministering to human happiness, was 
revGiiled to the knowledge of nion. We thank Thee 
that the Pilgrim Fathers were inspired by a zeal tlmt 
led them to abandon their native land, to encounter the 
perils of a wide ocean, and to fix their ahode on a soil 
so uugcnia], under a climate so severe, and with surround- 
ing perils of savat^e beasts and more savage men, so im- 
minent, that ambition, and wealth, and kisuiy, and tli* 
love of power, bad no disposition to pursue the t'agitivt 

Oh, Heavenly Father, may we never repeat tin 
wrongs from wdiich they flcil. May we never li^hl th( 
firea of persecution by which they were burned. Wliik 
tlie law of the land secm-es to every one the riglit 
woi-sliip Thee according to the dictates of his own con-J 
Hcienee, may wo carry out that law in its spirit, and mnyl 
we never visit with rcvilings, with nncharitabk'nGsg, 
with coldne-is, any one of all our brethren of the hitma 
race, beeanso he does not seo Thy paternal love or Thi 
rhai-aeler as we see it. We thank 'J'bee fiir atl Oi 
means of moral, literary and religious instnu'tiiin, 
the schiml, the college, and the ehiireh. MeavenI 
Father, under Tliy providi-nce, and under the au^piei 
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of good incm, a college 1ms Iwen finiHcleil in tliis pkce, 
and a great company of youth, the pride and the hojio 
of the liinil have bren iisscinbled, — the only depositaries 
into whose hands the mighty interests of the eaiih for 
the coming age can be devolved. They left the hunies of 
their childliood, — may they find here another and a. 
more instructive homo. Oh, how many fathers, how 
many tiuithers are looking hitliGL-ward to-day ! If any 
sons, if any daughters of this flock arc tempted to wandu^r 
ftom the piith of duty, may they teel the motherly arm 
stretched iir^und their Tieek, may the strong paternal 
Isand ba laid upon their breast, holding them back iVom 
the way of evil.. Oh, may they not wait for tha Ex- 
ternal force, but may the inward law of right, written 
upon their hearts, restrain them from wrong. And oh, 
if any of these cliiidren arc oqihans, if fatlifl- and 
mother have gone to the better huul, and they, left 
without pai*ejital guidance, are tempted to sin, may they 
see, as it wei-e, a mother's ann fstretclnngdown fromtlie 
realms of bliss, may they leel her celestial cheek laid 
upon their eheek, while her angel voice whispers into 
their eai-s ; "My son, my daughter, if sin entice thee, 
consent thou uot; " and niay;i father's Sterner voice scnd 
a thrill of iiorror through them, as he announoM the 
dreadful, the immortal trtitli ; " Tke ii'ivij of the trann- 
fp^essor is hardy And oh, Hynveidy Father, if they 
are not molted hy a father's or a mother's love, may 
they be melted hy Thy Infinite Love. Heavenly 
Father, Thy true disciples are ali'cadv blessed more than 
tongue of mortal can tell, hut bless, we ])riiy Thee, our 
eneniiea and those who would persecute us and despite- 
fuUy use us, and let. Tliy kingdimi cumci and Thy will 

be done on earlli as it is in llravcn. 
'JO* 
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IMMORTAtlTY. 

PsALst viii. S, — " For Tlieu Imst wfvde bim a lilHe lower tlinn the 

ungela, rmJ linat crowncJ him wUh glory niiJ hiinor '"■ 
6. "Tli'iu nid-leHi liim Id have (loiiiiriiitii ovar tits worka of Thy 

hfitiJa ; Thiiu UiMt put nil lliin^a unrlur liia fcL-t." 
2Ti5i<>ruT i. ja — " JeauaCLriet, who hfitk sboliehai <l*iilli, Mill hath 

lirciught life iknil ImiitorlJility to Vigkt, — " 
£ix;i,[»ijtHTE» siii 7. — "Then sEmll the dust retaru lo oartU db it iriu, 

nud the spirit aholl return. dhIo Oud who gar« it" 

One of the jjrandest and most precious doctrines of 
the Ctii^istian ivligion, is the ductrino of hutHiJii luunor- 
talitj. Th(! nic'fiiiing of tliis do<;ti'ine is, that tliere ia 
somtithing in us all, which fire cannot consuraG, nop 
ivntors drown, nor death n^ssul ; that each one nf ns hiis 
an individuu)iry, an idcntitj-, a pt'rsonnl i ty, which is nn- 
Busceptible of decay, inipregnable to corruption, with- 
out ])ossIbility tf porishinfr. 

Christ taught that Avc should live after tlie death of 
the body ; and his disciples reiterated Ills teachinga. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Rcjmans, premised " et*Tnal 
lifc " to all those who should patiently (imitiniie in wi-ll- 
doing. In tlic ]5tli chapts^r *>f his First Kpiatlo to tlii! 
Corinthians, he t^^ii-e declares, in t]w most oxplicit, 
inannor, that tliis mioi'tal sli^ll juif <m Immortidilj' ; Jind, 
in liis Seooiid Epistle t'tTinirttliy, hf aflirnii tlsat Chridt 

[2«] 
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" abolished death," and " brought life and IinmorUility 
to light tliroiigh the GospeL" 

The idea of Inimortalitj differs from that of Eter- 
nhy. "We conceive of Immoilality as having a begin- 
ning, but no end ; but we conceive of Eternity as liavilig 
ncitlier beginning nor end. Hence it is proper to speak 
oKeteniity ag the atti-ibate of God; but of immortality 
aa the attribute of man. 

TJiis doctiine of Immorta,]ity, tliougli und&r the most 
various forms, has constituted a proiuiTH^nt item in the 
fiiith of almost all religions. It seems, therefore, natu- 
ral to man. We say that Tegotation is natural to the 
earth, because, whenever the requisite co]K!ition3 co- 
exist, tbera vegetation springs up. So this idea of 
Inimortjihty, with very few exeeptions, aaems to have 
sprung up spontaneously in the human mind. The 
ideas of tlie eternity of God, and the immortality of man, 
go natiirally together. As soon as the conception of a 
Future Existence is once formed, then the sentiments of 
Hope and Fear fortify" and deepen it. Men, too, ha.ve 
a natural expeetation of reward for doing well ; they 
have as natural a sentiment of Fear, of Retribution for 
doing ill ; and if tliey are to be rewarded or jiuniahed, 
this necessitates the idea of a time in wliich tliey are to 
reeeive their deserts. 

Moat nations first conceived of the World of Spirits 
aa subterranean. liere we must roeolloct tliat in an- 
cient times, and before the globular form of the earth 
ivas known, tite best geojiraphers supposeil tlio earth to 
be an extended plane. T!ie firmament was an iudeti- 
nitL-ly vast space above it ; and, of eouise, there was nn 
indednltely vast space below, or under !t. Some of tbe 
ancienta supposed llifit ihe jilace of liuppiuess was above, 
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a!ul tlie place of j-etvibution bt'low. Othprs, as the 
Roiiiiins, enlightened, ox coinparutively en lightered aa 
thej were, placed both their Paradise and tlieir Hades 
below. Some nations liave but one place, occupied in 
common by all the dead, thuugh with different fortmiea 
for the good and the evil. Most religions liave, at least, 
two such places. The Persians had seven different 
regions, adapted, of course, to seven different grades of 
moral diameter. The Hindoos had twenty-four, thus 
m;jkiiig provision for still fiirtlier diserirainations in re- 
gard to htiman deserts. I tlitnk the New Testament 
teaches an indefinite number of degrees, or gradations, 
in the fiiture condition of miinkind ; not seven only, 
not twenty-four only, but just as many grades as tljcre 
are degrees of merit, or demerit. How else are we to 
understand what Clirist says of its being more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon, and even, for Sodum, in the day of 
judgment, than for the cities where he had preached, 
and which refused to hear? How otherwise are we to 
understand his words, " In my Father's house are many 
mansions?" and the pamble of the talents; that those 
who had been faithful over a few things here on eartli, 
should he promoted to the command of many things 
hereafter. The inevitable imphcation is, that our con- 
dition hereafter is to have I'elati.on to our character 
here. 

Another doctrine wtich has gained almo&t universal 
aeeeptance throughout Christendom, is closely aJliL-d tu 
this parent-docti'ine of a Future Life, — namely, the 
doctrine of the Bodily Rcsurreetioii, a belief that the 
very body which dieSj is decomposed, is restored to 
its original chemical particles, and mingles its solid 
parts with the solid material of the earth, Its gases with 
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the winds, an J its fluids with the wiitcis, — shall come 
together again^ atom to atom, bune to bone, fibre to 
fibre, and reconstruct the body wliich the spirit leth 

The comniuii idea of Cliristendoni lias buen, that the 
spirits of all tlie miliioiis and utilli^ns of men who have 
ever liveJ, would, at the Judgment Day, by Bome inya- 
teviiins affinity, find out the particles of matter from 
whicli tlicy hiid been separated at doatli, gather tliem 
into a body, and then re-enter that body, in order to 
receive, in the very body wliieh they had inhabited, 
while upon earth, the rewards or punislunonts of the 
Future Life. In Crnden's Concordance, a work in 
almost universal use as a book of reference, under the 
word " Resurrection," we find tlie toiumon belief of 
the age thus stated : 

■■' The Divine Laws arc the rule of duty to the entire 
man, and not to the soul only ; and they aie obeyed or 
violated by the soul and body in conjunctiou. The 
soul designs, the body executes. The sensea arc thu 
open porta to admit tetuptjitiona, Carnal affections de- 
prave the soul, corrupt the mind, and mislead it. The 
h^rt 19 the fountain of profaneness, and the tongue 
expresses it. yiws iM Titejiihers are iu>itTuyn£nti of int- 
qaUy. And if the body is obedient to the holy soul in 
doing, or sufferiiijj; for God, and denifa its e<.'nsual 
appetites and satisfactions, iu compliimce with rciisun 
and grace, Uie members are inntrttments of rifffiteousness. 
Hence it follows," sa.yshe, " that there will be a univer- 
sal Ttaurreclion, that the rewarding goodness of God 
may appear in malting the bodies of his servants glori- 
ously happy with their souls, and their souls completely 
liappy in union with their liodies, to which they have a 
natund inclination ; and His revenging justice may be 
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nuuiiftst ill ])Uiiisliii];j; tliu bi>Jieji ul" llio wk'kud wIlli 
eternal tormunts answenible to their giiilt." 

Tliia iiloa t'oiitirnicd to prevail even anion*; learned 
and philosopluc divints, until recently ; and even now, 
I auppuse, it id held by a great majority of tlie Cliriatiau 
Clmroli* 

In modern times, liihwever, scienot' lias asserted ita 
claims to be heard on this subject, in tlie same way Lliat, 
liLTotofore, it assorttnl its riglit tu be beard on llie ques- 
tions uP Getiloj^y. and vVstronomy, and Psycbcilu^'y, &,c. ; 
and, at last, after almost incredibk' opposition and olh- 
loquy, has nmdo«itself beard, and respected. 

Science asks Buch questions an the-se: Suppose some 
portions of the world to have been so popiilmis, that, 
already, some of tbe identical material which has been 
incorporated into tJie Indies of one generation, haa dt> 
cayed, passed into tio great laboi-atoiy of nature, been 
used again for the growth of fruit or vegetable, and 
from these has been r-o-incorporated into the bodies, 




* I ha<re a veiy -rivid rfloollection tliat in one of the seEio«l boukii 
must eitoDsivcly iiaei] in the puhilic scliisols of New Engluurl. vhea I 
wae aljoj, tliare WJVB a dcsei'iption of t)ie Rtaui-rection, in jwi'itry, in. 
ffliidi liii.1 air was i-eproBcnteil ua filleii, anJ ibe aun as almi-at Jnrlt- 
cnwl, liy tlie piirts nud frn-gmeulH orciicn , — hiiailn, Hriu>i, It^^, &c., — 
on tiieLr woj Liciyiss contincnL^. unJ o^er oconns. tu meet uuil jititi thu 
boili^H i'J wli^ioh tliey respy(;ti^''Klj ijelongtJ. Ami go ijcoply iliJ thsit 
iiffCKt my mind, ttint I rcnii-iiiber flistinctlj- tlie old Hulnml-linnae in 
which I was sltTinp, unJ all the nttendimt cirfiumstHncps. ria clearly iiB 
if it l\jnl b*c[| tut jestonl^iy, Ari! tliuugli 1 »cci?plc4 tl'p g'pnoml 
aUtenieiit aa true, vrit-h cliildisli Ixustfiiiliiesa, yd it Jid piizzlu mo. even 
at that Lenilcr age, to oonceise, if one niuinlicr liiiil )»eMi loat in una 
Ciiiinii-j, ftnii another in another; if ft fioltliep op Siiifop hid loat ftn arm 
in one t:a.ttl«, nnd a leg in anut!ieri an nrmtlieT coiitlneut, i^r on it dla- 
tii.nl uoeiun, liiiw lh« acultoifd fnigiiiciita would know wlii-ch way to 
uH-tiV Li fliid thiyit fullows! 
21 
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and made part of the living tissues of aiiotlior genera- 
ticui. Suppose the woi'ld should contiiuie for such a 
roiiud of ages, that tliis sliould Le true of all its habita- 
ble regions ? Or, take the case of the cannibal imtion^, 
■where neighboirng tribes are coiistniitly mukiiig war 
upon eiich other, and whiiro the univerBol cnstom is, 
and wc know not for how many ages, has been, far the 
victors to banquet on the Tanquished ; where, aiiiOHg 
themselves, when a malefactor is put to death under the 
law, it is a part of bis sentence, not only tliat he shall 
he executed, but tliat his body shall be giveu up to be 
ciiten, as some of our laws give up the body to be dis- 
sected ; and where, as late British travellers tell us* in 
regai'd to the Caroline Islands, female children have 
b^^a considered so great a dchcacy for eptcnreSf as seii- 
ouisly to diminish the number of adult women, and 
where, therefore, tlic only metJiod to save thent was to 
pass laws for their protection, as we pasa laws for the 
pr-otcction of useful liir<U. In all these cases, and cases. 
like those, do not the plainest focts of Physiology and 
growth assure us that the same particles of matter muat 
have successively formed the tissues, the hearty tho 
blood, and the brain, of many dittWent persons ? To 
whom, then. In the resurrGction, shall the matorinls, 
which constitutci] a part of so many different bodies, 
belong? Or, if a devoted missionary, ftJl of that zeal 
for the spread of Christianity, which bears him, like 
wings, acrcisa continents find oceans, to preach the Giis- 
pcl (fl the heathen, sliall himself be devoured by the 
heathen he went to save ; aad by the common law of 
aaslmilation, shall find hini3clf distributed in paiticles 
tbrouirh the substance of the bodies of a dozen man- 
eatens, shall he, at tho resurreclion, according to the 
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quotation wliloh I read, go witii the cannibals to perdl- 
tioti, iir tliey wltli liim to gloty ? 

Suppose a mail, Iik« St, Paul before his conversion, 
goes mad ngainst Jesua Clirtst and liis disciplts, assists 
in the inartypilom of St'Cpheii, drags men and women 
to prison, puiiishra them whenever he finds them in 
the Synntfogne,, campds them to blasphcmp, and pcr- 
secutDs them mto stnintje cities ; suppose that while 
111 this rabid and tigerish state of mind, he loses the 
very right ann with which he is wont to execute his 
ferocious will; and then, like St. Paul ailer his con- 
version, cnnKentratea all the energiia of his life for the 
cause of Christianity, braves the dangers of the sea, and 
the more formidaljli; dangers of cities on the land ; sub- 
mits to hun|;er, to imprisonment and stdpea, and at last 
to death, and nerer shrinks, nnder any circumstances, 
from fidelity to truth 5 in the Team-roetion shall that 
sinful right arm 1je joined to that sainted body ; or, 
siceording to the doetrine I cited^ sliall it suffer forever 
in the future world, because it had been the " instni- 
ment of evil " in this ? 

Besides, if there is a foundation for the common no- 
tion that all the particles of a man'a body change once 
in seven years, (and there is no doubt that the greater 
part of tliera change much oftener than that^, then 
■wlist is to prevent suine of these particles, even in com- 
munities not cannibal, from belonging socceasively to dil- 
ferent persons ? And of all the sets of particles which 
have successively belonged to the body of an nged man, 
■with which set shall he re-habilitate himself at the i-e- 
supreetion, — -with those, of which he was composed in 
infanity, or in middle life, or in oh! age ? — if lie were 
seventy years old when he died, with which of llie 
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seventy seti of wliich he consisted in the sevontj' years 
of his earthly sojotirn ? If not with the whole, which 
woiilil be enormous, then there must be a selection ; aiul 
if a selection, then wliicli shall be taken and ^vhieh ro 
jected ? Is it answered that those particles only of 
which a man consisted at the moment of death shall be 
home by his spirit into the next life ? Shall this ba 
literally true in rcgai*d to persons who have perii5]nid by 
8tar^'ation at sen, or in deaerts, or in beRie^d cities, or 
by emaciating consumptions, or other wasting disease, 
which has left nothing but skin as a vesture to Tiotliiitg 
but hones ? — or would the soul have a clioiee ; and 
could it select thnaa which had clothed it in its moments 
of highest virtue f 

Shall the smallest infent that dies, in this world, bo 
only an infant in stature at the resurrection, and the 
largest Anak an Anak by his side ? 

To meet these and similar objections wliich will not 
be silenced, that learned philosopher and divine. Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, the late President of Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, suggested and maintahicd a per- 
fectly revuluiionary idea. He said that every Immnii 
lnwly is composed of a certain quantity of carbon and 
nitrogen, mingled with a certain quantity of water, and 
that to conftitut^ the identity of any individual, — to 
roustitute the samelKMly of the same person, — it was 
not neeessary to hm'e the eame, but only so much of the 
hipredients of which the body was composed ; that is, 
if a man at the time of his deatli should weigh one 
Imndri'd and sixty pounds, aud ?hiiuhl, thi-rofom. spt-ak- 
ing in the language of chemistry, consist of about "■ filly 
pounds of carbon and nitrogen diffuseil thrmigh six pail- 
fiils of wntt-r," tln'n, at the I'oiin'it'tioii, it would tiidy 
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bii iit-'cessary lo put tlie same aiiioiiiit of carbon, iilU'ogen 
and water hito aii exactlj similar form, no matter where 
the ingredients fjinic from, in order to make the same 
inaii. According to this view, a man might die and 
leave his body in North America, but at the resurrtctlon, 
tlie hudy of that man might he recreated out o^f chemical 
ingredients taken from Australia or the Sandwich Is- 
kuda, and he would be the same man. 

Such IS the doctrine, not long since put forth hy that 
eminent evangelical divine and sehotar, Dr. Hitchcock, 
in ordur to reconcile the current interpretation of the 
llible with the present condition of science. 

1 liave been led into this digression, because the idea 
of tlie resuiTcction branched so natm-ally out of tlie 
doctrine of a future life. 

It is a cuj'ioua and somewliat unaccountahle fact that 
the earUer Jews bad a less clear, definite and vivid con- 
ception of a futoTC state of esjatence, than other ancient 
nations. It ia the behef of many, perhaps of most 
theologians, that the Pentateuch, — the five books of 
Moses, — the fii'st five books of the Old Testament, 
contain no I'eference whatever to the doctrine of a Fu- 
ture lite. Even tn the second commandment of the 
Decalogue, as it is found in the 20th chapter of Exodus, 
one of the threats denounced against the fathei"s for 
their iniqnitics, is, that the consequence of those initjni- 
tics sliall he visited upon their children unto the third 
and fonrth generation, that is, upon children, grand- 
children and j;rea^g^andcllIldron, at least ; hut not that 
those inifiuities should be visited upon tlic offendera 
tlK'nisclvcs in a future hfe. 

Afterwards, liowever, the idea cleared up, cMthor into 
fl more pfisitive donial, nr a ranee positive affirmation of 
21* 
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the »lrx'lrin«. Tlie fact set'iBN to be both nfliniiwl and 
rieniecl in tlio Book of Job, What can be a strnncfer 
negation than when Job says (xiv. 7), " For there is 
liope of a tree it' it hn nit fltiwn, that it will sprout 
ajrain, and that the tender hmiich thereof will not 
tease. Though the root therefore was old in the earth, 
and the stock die in the ground, yet throii^)i the scent 
of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like n 
jilant. But man dieth and wastetli away ; yea, man 
p;iv*?t.h np the ghost find where is he V As the wati-^r? 
livil tVoin the aea, and the flood decayeth and di'ictli up ; 
so man Htfth down and riseth not; till the heavens be 
no more, they shall not awitke, iiai" be raised out nf 
ttieir slpyp.'! Antt agsdn, a littliu futfher on; "If a 
maj die, shall lie live again?'* He may, however, 
mean, shall he live atfain UfOJt tJih earth ? while hi» 
may still have hcdd to the dix'trine of a shadowy spirits 
land, aomiiwhere outside of thia world, or perhajis in- 
side nf it. How einplutit ia thi; denial in Ecck'slastcs 
iii. 18-22! 

"" For I said in mine litart concerning the estate of 
the sona of tilOji, that God might umnilvat tht'iii, and 
that they jfliyht see tJiat ttiuy themselves are boasls. 
For that which befiilloth the sons of men befallcth 
lii*ast-i ; pVL'n imo tiiinj; bL'fallnth them; as thu one 
dietluso dieth the otliKr ; yea, they all liave one bi'tyitli, 
so that a man Imth no pi'L'-emi nonce above a beaMl ; fiiir 
all Is vanity. Alt go into one place j all aiw of th^ 
flust, and all turn to dust ngidn. Who knnwetli th< 
spirit nf a man that giietli upward, and the spirit of a 
beast that gncth downward to the earth ? W hfwfori' 
I poiToive that thiTC Ik nothing better than tbiit a man 
pliould rejoiee in lii.s own woilc* ; f<ir that is hia porliun; 
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for who sliatl bring liim to see wbiit sLoll bo after 
him?" 

In the Apocr>'[iha, the id&a of Iminorlalitj is set 
fortli with great cleamGss. It seems tiiat tlie Jtiwa, 
iJui'iijg the liiibjlonish captivity, must have become fa- 
miliar with the views on this sulyeet then prevailing iti 
the East. 

But ill the Nbw Ti^tainent, as was Wfore intimated, 
the iloctnne of Inimui'taiity Is stated with great eni])h;i- 
sis,. in tlie most ex])ticit manner, and with an camcst- 
iiess ant] solemnity whicli shows it to have been one of 
the prlnciiiiil foots in the conscionnness iif both speaker 
»iid writer. Wlien not expressly affiiined, it is eon- 
Ptantly as^imned. Every thing, — parable, nan-ative, 
doctrine, exluirtation , — becomes disproportionnte and 
preposterous, without this. The. idea of Immortal life 
is tlie grand rueoneiling idea of tlic New Testament. 

Having now considered the meaning of the doctrine 
of Immortiility^ — that it implies the existence of some- 
thing williin us whidi is Indestnictib]*, something that 
not only may live, but must live, I proceed to tlie con- 
sideration of the proofs of this doetrine wliich may Iip 
derived from iviison and conacienci;, — iicm what is 
approjjriatfly called Natural Religion. 

And in the firM plaee, it r,eenii5 to me that no IlttlB 
Avtight should ht attaulie^l to the almost nniveii^al in- 
fitiuct, or conscious expectation ni' Immortality in tlie 
liiunan mind. This is nearly or quite universal. Doca 
any one say it is nnivyrsal, becMuse it lias lieen univer- 
Sidly taught? liut who taught the first teacher? And t* 
what gave tliis belief sneli aniitsiug force that it haa 
been alih' to brave all the repulsive and Hbhorrent 
doctrluea which have been connected with it, or en- 
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graftal! upon it, in difftji'ent ages of the Clu-islian 
Cliurch ? I snppose I should liave the concurrence of 
all the sects in Chnstendom to the proposition, tliat 
there have been times when the prevalent ideas apper^- 
taining to tliis doctrine were ao ilislionoring to the cliar- 
acter of Gvd and so repugnant to the reasuu of men. 
that if any plausible pretence: for den^y-ing it could have 
been seized upon, it would have heen dtfiiieJ. Kay, I 
can conceive that at some pGriocls of Christian history 
good men might have been tempted to iiicidcatc a belief 
ill annihilation luid to prca>c:h aimihilation, as a pious 
fraud, in order to oscape the remorseleas views of a 
future hfe which were then current. "VVhy then has 
the common instinct of mankind fasteued with suc!i 
tenacity upon the idea of an InteiToinable future for iis 
all. If that was not onlj; an error, but such a repulsive 
one? 
^ It is EUi idea now almost universally prevalent among 
thinking men, that the world without ns and the world 
within Ms, Lave, hy divine wiadom and skitl, been so 
adiipted to each otiicr, that each of them 7neam^ tiffni- 
Jies, iiiiplieSj j»-ejiyiLrex the other ; — tliat our perceptive 
&cultieii import or sugged^ so to speak, all their related 
objects in the properties and qualities of the external 
world i. that our reflective faculties in the same way 
imply the wondeifLil laws and actaptations of nature; 
and tliat our relations to our fellow-men and to God 
might be itiferred fi-oni our moral and religioua nature 
by a bciii|j of a sufficiently ptmcti'ating and comprelien- 
wvo intellect, in the same way that a niiui, wiio shuulJ 
see from fluy to day and from year to year liovv u chro- 
nometer works, woidd at k-nfjtb come to the condusinn 
that it was mitdo to mcji^ure time. All wise systeuis of 
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cdii(!;itioii ave foiuided upon this principle. For one 
who fuily cnmpruhends the human luncp to deny tlie 
existence of air, or who ftilly eorapreheiids tlte structure 
of the human eye to deny tlie existence of light, is as if 
n man should deny that lie ever liad a mother. Now, 
why should there not be a related object, namely, Im- 
mortality, as the correhitive, or con-cspondent, of this 
gencra.1 in.stincfc or expectation of Lnniortal ity ? 

It 13 objected that, though the belief in Immortality 
is general, yet that this belief has assumed and still ai!- 
vocatcs the most contiudictory forms ; and that tiiepe 
forms have been nntting more than an embellish meitt 
or exa^j;erati(m of the good or iU learned ft-cira esperi- 
enec ; and therefore, that heaven or hell is nothing more 
ttian a Camera, Obseura reflection of this world, without 
any independent existetice, and therefore polishing or 
ceiislng to be, as soon as the objects are removed which 
produced it; — I reply that the Form of the belief, the 
Concrete of it, is of no consequence. We should ex- 
jiect beforehand that this belief would contain error^ 
more or less. Perhaps all error liaa not yet been elim- 
inated from any One science ; but this dot's not destroy 
our fiiith in Ike sciences. So neither slionld the ab- 
surdity, prepoRterousneaa, or monstrosity of the notions. 
iissociated with the belief in a futurity impair our fiiitli 
in the doctrine ; nay, the hiatorieal argnmeiit becomes 
stronger, when we consider how men have cinng to it, 
in spite of all the enonnities associated with It. 

Without the Love of Life, or Vitativeness, as Phre- 
nologists call it, man wouM not be Htt,efl fur a world 
like this. The accumulation, at certain points, in per- 
sonal experience, of disappointments, jtaitis, or calamities, 
would be ton strong for lis (for the link once broken 
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could not be restored), and therefore tto world would 
be depopulated by suitide, were we not fastened to it 
by a spccitil instJiict. And this Love of Life was given 
to us to carry us over those dangerous pliit-es where 
neither present nor prospectiTe enjoyment could coun- 
terbalance the pressure and yeliemence of present Ills. 
Now, as tills Love of Life implies the fkpt of Old Age, 
(unl&ss some foreign force intervenes), and as Old Age, 
wiien It comes, quietly relaxes and unclasps tins Love 
of Life, while it increases the hope of future existence, 
(if the life has been worthily spent), why, I say, by 
pjtrity of reusoning, does not this in3tlnet of Immcalality 
imply, nayj why, In logic, does it aot necemt-ate Ln- 
mortality? I do not see how those who mideratand 
and adopt this doeti-ine of eomplete ftud systematic 
adaptation of onG thing to all, and of all to eitch one, 
throughout the unii^erse, can bore a hole through the 
bottom of this argument without scuttling his own 
ship. 

If the thcoiy of several modem ethnologists should 
prove to be tine ; of whom, perhaps, Agassiz is the 
principal, who is earnestly supjiorted by the traveller, 
Bayard Taylor, — namely, that the races of men have 
liad a various origin ; it seems to me that such a con- 
clusion will add not a little force to the argument in 
Javor of Immortality, which is derived from the common 
belief of mankind. H&w did peoples springing from 
various stoclcs, all corae to coneur in this faith ? If it 
might have sprung; up by aeeldent in one nice, eonld 
neeldent have originated it in all ? On what other \\y~ 
pothesis then, than that the sentiment is a natural one, 
can the existence of it. so nearly, or quite univei-sal, l>o 
explained ? And if the sentiment be a natural one, and 
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a natural ono in iill the races &f men, liow forcible the 
iiifertuce tliat it will have its corresponding fact in the 
history of man. 

But I piiJceL'd to otlicif considerations, which S'C'Oiu to 
itn: even more conclusive tlian this. 

We have learned sojnncli of the order of ProTid&nce, 
both in the natural and moral world, tSiiit where there 
are strong anaiogioa in the circmnstanci-a, we expect to 
fiiifl analogies in result^!. 

Think, then, for instance, of all the incomputable 
niinilier of seeils that have ever come to maturltj ; of 
the specific principle of life which each contained ; of 
the salient point where that Ufe woidd Ije^in its work of 
oi'ganiaition, jast as soon aa it should he subjected to 
the requisite conditions of moisture, and wamitli, and 
air ; and when the seed la subjected to tliuse conditions, 
think of the raditle ajid phuiiule drawing their nourish- 
ment, fii-st fi'om the seed, and then pressing against its 
rind, or bjirk, or bIigII, and ready to hurst troni its con- 
ijnement, — the i-adicla to pGniitruto into the earth in 
the fonn of roots, the plumule to ascend into the air In 
tlie fiinn of stalk or trunk ; and now what slioidd we 
suppose if a man should rise up and tell us that every 
seed which had ever heen subjected to these conditions, 
and had been hroiight to this point in tlic processes of 
germination and growth, should bo forthwith annihi- 
lated? — that the radicle should never strike into the 
citrtli, that the plumule should niivcr ascend into the 
air; tbrtt all slionld, cit tliin espectunt, pmphetic point, 
be oblit'eratcd from existence. WliJit should we think 
of the Contriver of sueh im order of nature, if ho wera 
the Dos^trnyei" also ? 

Think of all the eggs that have Leen formed by all 
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tlie ovipitroiis ["aces, — bird., rt-ptile, ur inswt, — eacU 
egg suppliGcI with tlie ingrediunts necessary to the fop- 
malioii of anotliei- iitdivldual of tlie same race. Tak« 
the egg of a bird ; see, iitY«r one or two, or two or tlireo 
days' inculjatioii, acconling to its kind, a little spot 
wliere a. heart begins feebly to beat. From tliia vital 
centre, see tissues beginning to radiate in all directions. 
Tlie bones be<^in to appsjar. A giingliou of ii«rves indi- 
eateg tlio future brain. The great system of blood- 
vessels is formed. A dot sliows the ptace of the future 
eye; a point the place of tlie futui'e ear. Phosphonig 
Las been deposited in the yolk to yield pliosplioric acid, 
fromwhieli to fonii the bones. Legs and wings at last 
spring out, sujiported by the complement of bones, antl 
strung with the requisite muscles, and inade sensitive 
with ten thousand nerves. The embrj'o bin! has now 
exhausted its supply of food ;. it haa outgrown its nar- 
row limits ; its legs are cramped by restraint ; its wings 
struggle for expansion ; and now, using its sharp bill 
as a pick, it begins to make a breach in the walls of its 
prison ; and now it is ready for egress, fitted and 
equipped to walk oti tlie ground, to swim the water, 
or to waft itself through the air, according; to its kind. 
In BJi hour it shall be enlarged, and the horizon and tko 
zenith shall be the OTity boundaries to its freedom. No, 
it shall nHver be enlarged ; it shall he annihilated. Tliat 
curious mechanism, those hollowed bones, fitted to take 
in the air, and buoy it alnft, tliat harp-like throat, in- 
stinct with song, wliitrh the greatest musician tliat ever 
lived would give all his fortune if he coidd call liis 
own ; tliose webbed iect, ptrhiips all ready, without an 
hour's apprenticeabip, for perf<;ct navigiitioii ; or timt 
subtle instinct, by which, through a prosenlimuTit nf 
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unseen daiigei's, it can liang iLs mat awuy li'utii Jinnn ; 
— all those are oniy a ridiculous toy, not made to ex- 
cm^ility wisdom tmd skill, or to coiit'LT liiipjiiiicss, Ijiit 
oiUy to gratify svliim and citprit-u, and bac-k tw iiutlun^,'^ 
ncsa they must go ! 

Hut wliat awnii?, to my cansafity, coinrtusivt! upon 
the subject, is a consideration which I need not enlarge 
upon l)i?foru ri^flectiiig men. Such men must havo 
thought out the rotations of things so fully, tlmt I noud 
do but link mora than t«;i phtce premises and conclu- 
sions sido by side, and ihey will see tin: logical rL-!atiuna 
between them. 

If* n human embryo, — t.ho infant before its birtli, — 
could know and comprehond its stnictnvf and iiinctions ; 
if itconld ask siicdi questions us tliL'se; Wliylmvo I two 
btindi'«d and hi'ty bnr(>s <^c>r the begin niii^g of bones) 
all articu!at«d and jointed in so curious a way, witli 
bauda for strength, with braces against sintagotiirttie 
force; with hingo-juints in one place, uml ball-aiid- 
Eocket-jointa in another, &e., &<;, ; why liavo I Ibtir 
Imndred and fifty mnsclaa, all faatenod to these bones, 
all prospective of motion ? w]iy am I fitted with an eye, 
and so wonderfully arranged as to Ix; eapiddi; of pro- 
dnclng all the gmces of motion. In tliis darkness wliere 
no light comes, or with lungs where there is no airV 
why have I the rudiments of Eociul orgiina and Loving 
facultits, when I am here aJl alone ? why have I the 
t'acidty of calouhition, able, if do'vclo[>ed, to weiyh 
planotST and meatiure the distances of the stiirs, wIil'h I 
shall never seo planet or stars ? why have I the senti- 
ment of ideality, where there are no elements of form 
or color to be eombined into beauty ? &c., Szc, tbroitgh 
the whole gnnint of pbysir;il, iutetloctua!, and moral 
22 
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eiiduwnients ; — 1 say, if su<.-h questions cuuld be put 
by an cmltijo-t^luld, coiilil any otlier answer be given 
tlian tliat they were all created lu nitn; WEinUiii waste- 
fulness and ndiiseiiyiciility, or, on tlic otlier hand, tbat 
tlie buiiig who had been endowed with them wii:i yet to 
be iish<:red int« a sphsi-e yf light, and air, and motion, 
aTid In^auty ; of f'ritnds to be luved, and of a Grod to be 
woi'shippcd ? 

Or suppose the embiytxjliild were submitted autop- 
sirally to a beuig of so high an oi-dor of intelli^t^nce, 
that, at a glance, ho could comprehend all its adapta- 
tions and significations, to what concliisiuns must sueh 
a beholder come in regard to the aiin and piirjiose, — 
the final cause, as the logicians say, of exiatunce ? 
Would lie, or conld ho conclude tliat its then present 
condition of darkness and circnmacrijhtion was its final 
and ultimate condition also ; that when its period of 
gestotion should have parsed, thia being itself, with all 
its powei-s and faculties, should perish from animate 
esistenco ? 

On the other band, would not ench a sagaciouii and 
f;ii'-3eeia<; beholder as I have suppoged, look on all thts« 
powers Jiiid faculties in their tuite-natal stute, as a 
pi-opbtcy and a promise, yea, a covenant, not made 
with sij^-mannal and seal only, but with an oatli, that 
Biieh a being, in some sphere of valleys and hills, of 
winds and streams, of colors and sonps, of natural law, 
and of moral taw, of kindred and friends, of love to 
man, and love to God, should find *' am|>lu room and 
verge enough " lor the ascending striirrj^de, the expaii- 
slon, the glorification, of all its wondertul endowments? 
And after arriving at such aconchisinn, on principles 
of iinmi^^tiikable loj^lc, and liavlnir las whole emotioiiiU 
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aiiJ dev&tiona! ratufc set a-i^Iow towards the Contriver 
and Perfectfcr of anc^h a beaiititUI work, were he tlieit to 
be summoned !nto the august presence vi' tliat Cimtriver 
and Pcrfccter, iuid tf> l>e told hy Hira that the work 
■which had so Iciiidbd his adrairatiuii, and stimnlati^d his 
homiLge, was designed only for a nine months' toy in a 
prisun ; that there was an atmosjdiLTC, but those lungs 
should ntivcr rtepire it; that there was a world of pairla 
and shells, of flowers and ti-uits, of rainbows and auroras, 
and a fiiTOJiansiit strewed with sniis, but those ey«3 
should never seo them; that there was a sphere for sa^ 
cred attbctions, for holy sympathies and loves, for virtu- 
ous ascension along an upward path-way that had no 
culminating point, but forever rose lilgher and hiyher 
Into the zenith of excellence ; but that this being, so 
qualifif^d and eq^uipped for that ascending careerj and 
with its wings ah-eiidy outsprtad for the flight, should 
never soar one inch into that upper realm ; — auiipose, 
I say, that all this were aniioinnced to tli« before de- 
lighted, hut now astonished beholder, would he not look 
upon the -wonderl'ul workmanship with pity, but upon 
its Author with contempt? 

Now the display of such wisdom, and skill, and power 
as were necessary to create the senses, limbs, and faeul- 
tics of the unborn child, vicAved in connection with the 
extinction of that child's life at the very moment when 
prepared to enter upon its higher and ampler spiiere, 
seems to me bnt faintly and remotely to t^"jii{y the 
fatuity, the dementia, of creating su«h a universo oF 
splendors, and loves, and beatitudes, aa we suppose this 
to he, and of civating huiaan beings capable of enjoying 
it forever and ever, witli more and more adequate eom- 
prehension, and with more ami more cxtatic bliss, and 
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tlien, after an average life of only about tlilrty years, 
and such a. life 100,-10 sweep the wliule away into 
nonentity and oblivion ; — I s:iy tLe folly ofllie first is 
but (initL*, c.oiii](ared witli the Inlinite i'olly of tlie hist. 
Indeed, if the aimlessnesa of tho nine months ante-iiatal 
life, witliDut the average thirty years'" lite to redeem it, 
would be justly stigiuatlzcd as £Uly, tlic contemiitihlc- 
iiiss of iiian'a achiiiveineuts, and the horriblenesa of liia 
eriniiis and sins, during Ids average thirty ycai-s' lili-, 
without a subsequent Immortality to justify it, — ay, 
not merely to justify, but to glorify, and to beatifv it, — 
might justly be stigmatized and dierided as idiotic. Is 
the great God a mere blower of soaji-biibliles, that Hu 
creates the univerae to wliicli we belonc;, which ia sup- 
posed to otinsist of forty millions of visible stars, and 
has created, as is believed by astronomers, five thousand 
other universes within the bounds of our impeifoct 
vision, each as large aa this, antl creates man more won- 
derful, and more precious^ bujcauae he tan think ami 
feel, than all these universes put together, and givt» 
liim a life of but thirty years duration, and tlien extill- 
giushes him altogether? Not the arfpiment thiit such 
a baing aa man shall live forever, is as much stroll{»er 
than the argument that tbt embryo slmll live Its tldrty 
years, aa eternity is j^raiider than our life-time. 

To me, the negative facts that the Imman race, with 
oJI their eapaljilities of aehtavement, have as yet achieved 
BO little, and with all their suseeptlblllties of enjoyment, 
have as yet enjoyed so little, imd suffered so much, Is a 
proof that the orbit of our being is not yet filled, that if, 
has not yet rcarhc'd the g<ial of its destiny, t filKnild 
demand, at lea.st, a few rentlllions of i-onstuntly improv- 
ing ages, to make the plan of our existence reputable to 
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its Aiitlior; and after tLia gmnt haJ been meted out 
and filled up, I think the argument fur Immortality 
■would then become so strong, as to preclude all scep- 
ticism. 

Is there not acHiiething almost ludicrously incongni- 
ows in this Sadducean creed of the sotlI's non-existt.'n<!& 
after death, Tvlien we reflect that, it' it he true, the workft 
of mail live so jnudi longer than the spirit of man, tliat 
Moses goes on to thia day, not onlv directing the cut of 
bea.rda, and the style of cookpiy, but holding Jesus 
Christ liimself in abej-ance, in regard to a numerous 
Ixwly of men scattered over all the earth ; that John tlio 
Baptist should still go on plunging the converts to the 
clmrcli Into doep water, or, more cconomifally,, Bpriiit- 
ling them with a few drops ; that the names of Leoni- 
daa, and Wallace, and Tell, should stilt ring tlirougli 
the licarts of men, as a clarion rings in their ears ;. that 
Alfred jwid Washinn;ton slioidd insjiire miUiona of aoids 
"with ^t'Oat ideas of social 0'rf;;anisni5 and ameliorations ; 
that the written words of ancient orator and poet aliould 
be re-written npon the minds of eaeh new generation, 
as new foliage clothes the forest with each returning 
springj — that all these tliinga should be done, througli 
Bucb a courBe of ages, after the authors of them all have 
passed into noii-cxistenca ? And is tliere nut a sardonic 
horriblLMiess in the idea that the magnificent scounda'cls 
of olden or of modem times, the scanij)-Ju[i]tei-s of man* 
kind, who have orgiuiized polyg^imy, or extended 
filavery, or made [utejnijcraucc nntl debaueheiy fashiona- 
ble, — that these, I say, slioidil he aud'LTed to skulk and 
sneak away into uoncntity, without either being made 
l>etti;r by repentance and reformation, or punished for 

being so bad ? 
2a* 
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Let US exiuniiie tbis siiliject in another of its variniia 
aspects. Should I sgg a man building and rilliiig tlie 
rao3t capacious storobouses with tbod that never was to 
bo fonBuraed, and be know it; or wardrobes with myr- 
iads ot'jiii^ely wrought gaiinonts tbnt wore ]iover to bo 
put on, and lie knew it ; or constnictinc; a cil^' of splen- 
did edifices, fitted with all tbo comforts and adornments 
that philosophy or art could prepare, jvbicli he all tlie 
time predestined thjit no mortal should ever inhabit ; or 
preparing the most splendid ship, whose keel he had 
pitdi^termined should never touch water ; still, I could 
call such a man ecoDD<mic, I cotdd Call him fm^l of 
resoiirccs, I could call hi™ -who and benevolent iu his 
expenditures, ccimjiarcd with a. Being who, after having 
made all these geologic, telluric, pneumiilie, astronomic, 
jirepiirations, wiiieh we see about us, and tlitin — after 
having also made aucb an intellectual and mora! race 
as we are, and put it in possession of the whole — could 
then destroy the race, hut yet preserve the machinery ; 
could demolish the edifice while ho let the staffing 
remain ; could antiilillate the jewels, bnt save tbecjisket. 
Oh! 13 not the man sordid and material, is !ii' not ab- 
sorbed and smfitln?rfd in in;itter, who ctui iiUH^iite tluit 
the heavens will ^Umd, while the souls Uiiit iuhabit thi'nu 
will die ? 

Why do we apprentice a chdd to a trade, but that he 
may follow it when he becomca a man ? Why do wo 
Bend a child to scluwl, or to <'r>llf?ge, but that he niny be 
fittrd to act in the wider sphei-e, mid ia iierform the 
iiobltM" duties of iiinrhood ; and why has GlhI placed us 
in this world of [ireparation, of probation, if thoro be no 
liiglier liie for whii-li w«are to be prepared ;inil proved ? 
li' the doetrlno of liiiiiiottalilv he not true, then, con- 
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sldering tlie size of tJic mountain, no mouse so small 
ever derided a ijirth-prtng. 

I can iindcrstand wJiy our Jleavcnly Fatlicr slioidd 
cover tlic earth with Sowcra, and tlien Buffer them to 
wither and decay ; why he should strew the hottom of 
the oceaii with pearl and raany-colui'cd shells and pei-- 
luLt them to radiaty all their beauty away In the (.lf?e]i ; 
why He should span the dark cloud with doiihlo or 
triple rdiiljow, ajid in an liour mok tlicm into air ; wliy 
He should shoot up the northern auroras and qufncli 
their glittenng Hamcs ; why all the fflories of the sun- 
rise and of the sunset should hold tlieir perpetual circuit 
around the earth from east to westj all of which ai'e to 
be swallowed up in the brigliteniug morning or in the 
darkening night ; why, with the annual ascension and 
dpclination of the sun a vast wave of beauty and lux- 
JU'iancc should perpetually vibmte between tlie summer 
find the winter solatiee, between the temperate zones of 
the north and of tlie south, to be followed at caeli ex- 
treme by wintry frosts and desolation ; — I pay,, I ejin 
understand all this, for these hac8 and forms of beauty, 
those gi-andoura and splendors of nature, have no eon- 
scions existence ; they did not know they lived, they 
do not know they die ; no song of exultation ushered 
them into lieinj!;, no hopes died when they departed 
fi-om it ; and God is so rieh that He can afford to cover 
the firmament from horizon to zenith with the most 
gorgeous tapestry, and tear it down and replace it witli 
new, every minute while wc gaze ; He can afford to 
load every tree iu the ibrist and every tiniest spire in the 
field with his icy reti^alia — such as all the- moiiarrhri in 
the world cannot buy — during the night, and than 
mult them down in tho morning, and llicii produce new 
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c-haxms and wondora from tlie old. But I cannot 
dcrstand wbj our coiudotis being juat awakeacd here 
joto life, and copablc of 3Ut:li keen and unending ^^ti- 
fication ; why oui virtues purcliased by heroic straggle 
01" enduranc(?, yielding sHch intense subjective enjoy- 
in&nt and longing for a career of iinmortalitj- ; — T can- 
not understand wliy these sliouM be diwsipated like the 
moraing cloud, or expire like a venial flower, by some 
inherent law of limitation. I cannot explain or con- 
ceive why it should be, when, percliaiiee, I have in- 
herited excessive and exorbitant propensities fi-om my 
ancestora ; or find myself, when first awaking to self- 
cousdousncsa and aelf-conipreh cnsion, already in tlio 
grasp of demoniac passions, by reason of some crime in 
my progenitors or mischance in my organization, or 
mal-adjufltmcnt of my powers ; and when, after making 
mysslf ftilly acq^uainted with the full compass of my 
heritage of woe, or the ftill calamity of my unliappy 
constitution, I address myaelf, in a life-long struggle to 
the work of &eIf-recnpei'a.tion, and one after another I 
do battle with these fiends of evil dispositions that have 
been incarnated in my person ; I cut otf, one after an- 
other, the hundred hydra-heads of each monster appe- 
tite and passion and lust, and like the hero in the old 
Grecian myth, I apply a cautery of red-hot iron to the 
quivering flesh of every wonnd, though that wound is 
in my ovm soul, and hold it there through wildest and 
fiercest agonies, until the living fibre is crisped and 
charred too deep to allow life ever to spring from it oi- 
visit it again j and when, at last, I hava acIuevuJ the 
mighty victory, and stand in majestic and glorioua 
pi-ojjortlons, hero and coiKjucror over tiiat late domain 
of sorrow and of ain, and am now ready to enter ujwn 
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those sublime rcfllins nf sploiidor and btnititudc nnd to 
wing my celestial coni'so upward, tlirou^h L-yck^a of 
time and spirals of ascension uJl tliG more vigorously 
because of llie slrergtli wlicrewitli J endued irj snul in 
the aforetime contest l^il]l my t<iitn.nic foes ; tliat tliere, 
iit the very apes and crown of all my ptiRt endeavors 
and acliltiv omenta, witli my soul punfit'd mid rcjuvc- 
iiated, with my heart piinting to nin the new eare-er, 
witli my aspiring eye fixed upon the zeiiitli, and feeling 
the grand momt-ntum of progression liRing in eveiy 
atom uf my being; that then, I say, instead of the vic- 
tor's palm nnd the triumphal entrance, and the " Well 
dune, good and faillifnl aorvant," I rauat b^ stniek into 
annihilation, changed into a vacuum, redueed to that 
idealess, conception less state, if such a state ever wns 
or ever could be, anterior to Nothing. Let ns eseUuiii 
not only *■' O, what a lame and impotent," but what a 
contemptible and blasphemous conclusion ! Tlie Crea- 
tor of such a world has made a systematic husiiiess at 
iiitulty, and given an etcraal organization to iulinite 
folly I 

IIow strong that desire of inipi'o\'enient in the hu- 
man mind, which is the eompaniim, if it he not the con- 
dition of Genius I — that Ideality, I mean, that always 
runs ahead of Actuality. Achievement La only the 
eminence whence we snirey something better to be 
achieved. Ideality ia only the Avant- Courier of the 
mind, and where that, in a healtJiy and normal state, 
goes, I hold it tO' bo a pi-ophecy that realization can 
follow. 

ilow strong, too, tlie desire of perfection in the heart 
of a p;nod man ; what grief over error ; what delightful 
anticipations of improvement ! These, too, 1 hold to 
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be prophecy ; just as the embryo lungs prophecied the 
air, and the embryo eye, the light. Without Immor- 
tality, well did Lord Bacon say, 

"The world's a bubble, and the life of man 

Less than a span ; 
In his oottceptioD wretched, from the nomb. 

So to the tomb. 
Curat from the cradle, and brought up to jeara. 

With care and fears; — 
Who, then, tn frail mortality shall trust. 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust." 

How pertinently it may be asked 

" Shall Spring the faded world reriye ? 
Shall waning moons their light renew f 
Again shall setting suns ascend. 
And chase the darknees &om our view T " 



But 



' In those lone, silent realms of night 
Shall peace and hope no more arise i 
No fiitnre morning shed its light. 
No daj'-star gild the darksome skies I " 
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MIBACLES. 

Matthrw -vii. 21 . — " Not every one fhat wiilh unto me. Lord, Ltnti, 

ahull fLtcji- intfl IHf kiiit|^i>[n of Lcavca, but he tlmt iketli tli« will of 

iiij fatharwho is ill lionveUi" 
RUtth. ii. 28,30, SO, n.ni part of the SlsL — "A oerWn tefiE) U«4 

two sons, and he caine to the flist ildlI euil, San, go, work to-ctitj' in 

lay Tiuojarii. 

" He onawereit iLud suid, I "will not : but afterwards repented and 

nent. 
■* And he came to the seaond and said likewise. And be aoawerei] and 

said, I gn. Sir, and wont -not 
" Whether of (he twain did the will of hi a Fiithori " 



The tests selected uniivoifKiljly augcinjst tlie liighest 
ideas of human duty. The highest human duty con- 
sists ill an intt^lligent obedience to God's will. I say in 
an intelligent obcdicntic to God's will ; for a blind ubLfli- 
ence worships God only with a part of our iiaturti, — 
an intelligent ohi^ilicnce, with the whole tif it. All the 
intiniiitions anywhere or iii any manner revealed, assure 
us that God likes works better than professions, priic- 
tice hetter tliiin theoiy, deeds better than creeds, Christ 
did nut ^u abi>ut tiirowing written or printrd tnicts 
into petiple's houses wlileli incidcated the Calvinlstio 
Five Points, or the Ejiiacopalian Thirty-nine Articlta, 
or the Uiuvcrsidiats' Univcriialism, or even tlic hl'iid" 
li!;Ui:ijnn tin wlii<:!i we uf (lie ChntJtian Ciinnt;ttioii pro- 
I 2J - \;in\ 
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fL'.ss to stanil. He went about " ihing- good ; " and ul 
eloquence, anil all poetiy, may expend tlicmsclves forevei 
on eulogy, and all tliey can do ia to uiifidd and blasie, 
one after another, upon tninian eyes, tlie itiiinitc reful' 
^enctea O'f those two simple words. 

Just in proportion Eia a mi»n becomes good, diTine, 
Clirist-like, he passes out of tlie region of theorizing^ 
of SYStcin-building, and hirtliiig sevvict, into the regioa 
of beneficent activitiea. It ig well to tliinkwellj — it 
is divine to do well. 

How Isir then can man, — this frail, feeble child ol 
claVi as he is so often called, this wonn of the dust, this 
shadow, tliis vapor, or by whatever other contemptuous 
ajtpcllations any one may choose to malign or Ijelictle 
him, — obey God, imitate God; obey and imitate the 
Djvini) Christ. 

And here, my young friends, I am not about to di*. 
CTifts the softer and tenderer parta of this subject. I 
sha-U venture at oiice upon the toughest, the most indi 
gewtible, insoluble portions ot" it ; for I feel like the brava 
old knight of the tournament, who hnd such confidence 
in the justness of his eaase, that he ^ve his adversary 
the advantage of sun and wind. 

How far can we obey God and imitate Chiist ? which, 
indeed, is the same thing, for if we unitjile Christ, we 
are sure we shall obey God. We can imitate Christ 
so &r as those outward acts are concerned, by wliieh he 
ministered to his own personal necessities. He ate, ha 
drank, he slept, as other men. " For John came, 
neither eating nor drinking, and they say, he hiitlt a 
devih The Son of Man came, eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a man, gluttonous and a wini-bib- 
ber I " So far, the imitiitioii is not witliont danger of 




rounded by royal magiiilicence, which he might have 
made his own by fla-tteiy, op evt,'n by acquiescence; 
can wa imitate the moral tifroisni and iiitiT]iiditY witli 
which he denounced the iniq^uities of those who had 
power over him of life and death ? C:in we imitate, 
and by some close degree of approximation, t«o, tha 
miracles he is recorded to liavL wrought ? I say, wa 
can^ It has been done, and It can be done again, 

Not that I think the excellence and pi'cciouaneas of 
Christ's mission are half so well proved by the recorded 
miracles, as by the sjjirit &f purity and beneficence that 
governed hia whole life; yet I deaire, if poasible, to 
suggest ft new age to be made of these narratives, and 
to turn them to practical account in the amelioration of 
human calamities, and the elevation of men. The mere 
meehanieal power of interrupting the course of nature, 
^ — of hushing t!ie rage uf storms, of stopping the sun in 
Ills course, of turning water into wine (though 1 think 
if' he were on earth now, the miracle would be the other 
way, and he would turn wiae and all alcoholic drinks 
haxik into water), — tlii^ dynami^'al or clK-mical power,, 
may exist altogether independent of any moral attribute. 
But to subdue a passion or propensity tliat, my natural 
orga.nization, or early education, may have planted in 
my bosoiQ ; to Subject my&elf to toil, and privation, and 
eeli-sacrifice, for the well-being of others, even of my 
enemies ; and to count it as so much gain to myself, tf 
I can avert calamity from them, — thia is divine. To 
woo a wandering bratber back to the path of rectitude, 
to i^emove one obstacle that obstructs his return to vir- 
tue, I sliould regard as an infinitely greater acliieve- 
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nient than if I could anvst the inotive power that 
wheels the Qolar. system. 

Can ^ve not, then, make some better use, or,, at Iciist, 
some further use of Christ's miraelca, than lias liithetlo 
been made of them? They have been siiiiiioscd to be 
inimitable ; things to be wondered at, and alratet wor- 
shijiped, but not copied ; rhallengint; our admiiiilion as 
marvels, but not encouraging or fittlnulating our ettbrts 
as examples; — m fine, occupying a, sphere of active 
beneficence inacccs-stble to man. 

Dut are the recorded iiiiracles of Jesua Christ, \hvso 
lofty, unapproneLable achievcmt'nts, standing not onlv 
far above present actuality, hut future possibility, with 
which, indeed, man's powers ai-e incuiumensur.iblo ? 
la a word, if Christ did pos,seRs miraculous power, and 
did work his recorded miracles by virtue of that power 
alone, cannot we, without any miraculous power, pro-, 
duce results partaking of the same divine, beneficenl 
cliai"acter ? 

Every one imdcrstanda what is sometimes called tliOj 
Doctrine of Compensations. In Mechanics, for instance 
in order to produce momentum, velocity may be sul 
Btituted for weight. That is, a small body moving' 
swiftly, will strike as forcibto a blow as a large body 
moving slowly. One man, by means of tackle and ma- 
chinery, will exert the cqnivalc-n''. of a hundred mcn- 
power. So in the mental realm, mediocre ability, with 
perseverance, oflen overtakes and outstrips the ni^st 
splenrlid taleat ; and oven 'our nursery-hooks told 119 
how the slow-inoving snail reached his journey's end 
before the swift-moving hare with hia loiterinjj. lnten-| 
stty and conren tration of thought nftcu effect what 
neither geuiu-s nor Intuition can do, as the stroki« of the 




feeble but iong-repeating mattock dig deeper than the 
thundd'bolt. Give us time, saj tha wa.tti'-drops, and 
we will Lure a hole tliraugh your thit'ikcst strata of 
graiiitfl. Give us time, say the coi-al insects, aud yve 
will build up auotlier Australasia. 

Christ's miracles are sometimes spoken of in a gen- 
eriil way, as that he; htuiled all manner of diseases ; but 
the apei;ific instances, tLc must remarkable illustrations 
of kis recorded power, consist iii his enabling the dumb 
to speak, and the blind to see, and in eiLsting evil spirits 
out of demoniaca. Here were cases of" terrible infliction, 
or of terrible privation ; — the privation of some bodily 
sense, whose loss subtracts so much from the enjoyments 
of life, and whose reatoi-ation would affect beholders 
with such wonder and awe. Let us e:siiniinc, then, 
Bome of those narmtiye-s, and see how far forth wise 
and good men may go in imitating them. The dfsire 
to do so is the fii'st step, aud this in kindled by the 
example. 

One of the earliest accounts describes his quieting the 
storm on the sea of Galilee. Here lie assorted his power 
over the elements of Nature. 

But what was tlie stene of this demonstration? It 
was the Sea of Galilee, — sometimea called the Sea of 
Tiberias, or the Sea of Gennesareth. This body of 
water was but fourteen miles long, and only seven 
broad in its widest part- Situated between what were 
then called mountains, both on the east and the west, 
it was liable to gusta and .squalls ; yet it could never 
experience anything of the elemental violeuce or com- 
motion which rage in the Atlantic or Indiiin Oceans. 
Twice the quantity of water it wntajned would not be 
enough to make one respectable, heaving, mid-sea wave 

23* 
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of the Atlantic. Whence, then, came their (laiigcr? 
It came from the frailty and insignificant size of the 
ixiats wliich thcj dignifted hy the name uf ship.s. The 
cry was, "-Lord, save us, we perish." Tlic pi;iil thrtsit- 
encd life. 

It ia easy to sc-c that the danger is as certainly warded 
off by increasing the power of the craft to ddy or eii- 
dui'e the storm, as hy parrying- the hlows of the stonai 
itsulf. Life is equally saved, the senso of security is 
equally enjoyed, whetlior God cnahLes me to sing a lul- 
laby to the tomptBst, or to fiisteii my eriiJle with such 
moorings that tianpests shidl only rock, but cannot over- 
turn it. 

Would it not at tliat time have appeared in every 
way as gi^cat a miracle, if, when the sky was ovcrspreiid 
witli blackneHS, Chiist had looked up into it, and 
watched it till tlic raomont when a bolt of lightning 
leaped from its cloudy tlirone, atralglit at that hoat 
whose freight wiis the Christianity of the wortJ, jind in 
aa instant, in a thousandth part of an instant, hail 
waved it aside liamilcsa ? Yet this is only wind CTCiy 
one eiin do now. 

Another instance of man's power over the elements, 
is exhibited in the Mincr'a Lump, the inv-entinn of Sir 
Humphrey Da^-y. In the mines whence Englirihmj.'in 
dmw the fuel which pivscrves their peisonal exiMtt'iiee, 
and through wliich come all those womlcrs of na'chaui- 
cal production, said to be equal to tho labors of si^] 
hundred tnilHuns of men, — in those mines an exjiluslve 
gas is exuded, invisible, nnivmovahle, and when ignited, 
unqucnelialilc, and destructive of all life within its 
compa.?s. The niJiiei-s must cany down lights ; for how, 
otluTwiae, in that s.ulid duikncss, could they work ? 
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Hci-c, tlmn, tlic two lawa confront each otiiei', face to 
face, — tli'e law which necessitates light, and the law 
by which the flame begets carthiiuiikes. Sir lluni|)hrey 
Davy, — not hy any fiat uf power, it is.tiiie, but by 
tuilsuniE study, by BugacioHS and porsovering experi- 
ment, found tliat tliis explo&ive gas would not permeate 
a gauue-wiro network, whose meshes were itduced to a 
certain tincnesg. He tlnii-efore thbricated a. gauze cov- 
erino;, lantiiru shaped, in wliifli to enoJose the lump. 
This lamp the miners t-arry into the mmcs, and dis1i'u<>- 
tion, awed and abashed, retires bcfora it. Paitii'h>s 
of the gas, it is true, do fluiv m through the meshes oi 
the network, but so few, tbat they only feed the flame, 
and increase its light. Thus Genius and Power make 
the very breath of the monster, that stands ready to 
devour them, contribute to their welfare. 

Here, tLeHj are cases where tlie skill and porsevc- 
rance of man, working rejoicingly hy noble means to 
noble ciidf?, imttutes — I do not ssiy equals — the gran- 
dcm- and the sublimity of Christ's power, when ha laid 
his hand upon the stormj air, and upon the tempcatuoua 
sea, and bade tlicm be still, 

Aitwther of Christ's wondcrftd works is alleged to 
have consisted in his feeding and satisfying multitudes, 
— on one oeeasion five thousand, on anather four tliou- 
sand, besides women and childi'cn, with a (juantity of 
i'tKiil amazingly disproportioned to the company. How 
beautifully this is paralleled, in a moral sense, hy thoae 
missionaries who take a few Bibles and books of relig- 
ious htcratui'e and science, and carry them across oceans 
to heathen landu, where a moi-al dearth prevails, wlicre 
the people perish for lack of knowledge ; and with these 
few books, what multitudes do tliev feed with Divine 
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knowledge ; and the greater tlie numbers thej feed, th 
more overflowing baskets tbey liave left ; out of whicl 
not only contemporary multitudes — ay, contemporar 
nations — may be fed, but of wliicli tke teeming million 
of posterity may eat and live. 

Is it a i)iH>r or unwoithy imitation of the Savioot 
when famine smites a -whole people, wheo junong thoU' 
sands, and tens of thousanda, pallor imhnmimizes tb' 
face ; when the fever of famine burua away the body, 
atom by atonij with its inward fires, and atrophy de 
nudes the frame ; when famishing infants perish upoi 
ikniishing mothers' breasts ; when hope dies, and tlii 
gi'ave opens ; then, to see a sail, a fleet, now on the 
horizon, now in the oifiiig, at the wharf — and sud- 
denly, as if by some mysteriona attraction, food leap] 
from the crowded hold to the perishing victim ; tlie 
pulses swell with returning strength, and the revlvin, 
heart ahouts its hoaannas of Joy ; oh, ia not tliis a sple. 
(lid imitation of the feseding of the multitudes ? 

Who shall contradict the saying of Adam SimUi, 
that " he is a public benefactor who makes two blad 
of grass grow where but one grtw before ? " This tlio! 
Ecitintific mim does. Wherever the intelligent and in- 
dustrious man goes, though it be to barren waste, oi* 
pGstilontial morass, health and abundance follow, if any 
regard for the common weal sanctities the civilization. 
Those divinities whom the ancients worsliipped, ^ 
Cer+ts, Pomona, and Flora, who strewed and beautified 
the earth with gi'ain, and fruity and flower, have in 
modern times domiciled tht'mstdves among men, and 
have exchanged their Divine titles for plain Professors 
of Chemistry, and wc now call them Agriculturists and 
Horticulturists. 
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Another class of Christ's miracles cousistud in eiiabliiiy 
the JiTinli to speak. To give the power of speet-!i to 
onv who never had it, or to restore it to one wlio lias 
loat it, is, indeed, a wondei-ftd work. Can this wurk of 
Cliriat be imitated liy common men ? Wc all know 
that it cam. Ma.ny of our States, especially the Free 
States, are hi-aiitlKed and eimoLlcd by liiatitiitiunft, where 
the power of t'ommunifatiou, of Irce, largt.kamed coni- 
manieation, is bestowed upon the victims of such pi'i- 
vation. 

There are two modes in which this beneficent work 
ia effected. One of them orif^inated in Paris about a 
century ago, in 1755, under tlie mispices uf the Abbe 
tie I'Kpee, one of Chrij^t's true fijUewei-s. It wna copied 
fi»m France into England^ not long after, and into this 
country in tlie year 1817, hy the Rev. Thomas 11. 
Gallaudet, of Hartford, Comiecticut. Tlie melhud of 
conimtinicating, almost exeliisively used in France and 
Engliind and in the United States-, is hy Dactyulogy, or 
finger-speaking, by which certain positions of the fiiigera 
beeijinc signs of certain letters or words, so that one 
might say the pu])il hears ^vith his eyes, 

Bnt in Giirniany and some otlK-r countries of Europe, 
where language is more phonetic than in Fmnee or 
England, the dumh arc really taught to speak, to firticu- 
latc, to uttor worda themselves, — peifeetly intelligible 
Words too, and they undei'stand tliose wlio speak to 
them by the motions of tlioir lips. Wonderful an is the 
thought, it is nevertheless proved that there is a hin- 
guage of muscles as truly as of voice. 

Peter Ponee, a Spaniard, in the IGth eentiiiy ; 
VValhs, an Englishman, in about lOGO ; the Swiss 
physician, Amman, in 1002 and 1700; The Gennan 
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clergj-maii, R:ipliael, in 1715; the Jew, Paveira, in 
France, in 1780 ; and the German Cantor (singing- 
Diaat.er) Heinicke, at Epppndorf, near Hamburg, tln3 
father of ail tlie German duaf anil dumb institutions, 
in 1770, have cadi and all tauglit their mute pupils to 
apeak, eacfi of them mhis native tQiigne, 

The emotions never wiLl grow old in my heart which 
were called into vivid constMusnesa, ivlieii, ibr the fii-at 
time, in Magdeburg, in Prussia, I visited a school where 
deaf-mute cMldren were taught to speak, — to spe-ak as 
other children speak. 1 had heard of this method be- 
fore; it was a thing outside of me ; hut here I heard 
itself, and it hecante a part of me. 

The very phrase "A school for the Deaf and Dumb" 
awakens in the mind the ideas of a silent, sonntlloss 
life, of a world voiceless as the grave. In this respect, 
dfatJi has nothing to deprive them of. But here, these 
privations were Bupphed. Human benevolence, Christ- 
like, divine, had achieved the triumph. Fiiendship, sym- 
patlij, and those cooperative joya which so mulliply each 
other by their thousand reflections from heart to heart, 
■ — all tlieae lost delights, by this divine art, had bewi 
restored. It was a spectacle of the moral sublime, I 
thought of him, the Saviour, who had raised the dumb out 
of the grave of silence. I walked forth with those won- 
dering raiiltitudea who followed him into the mountain, 
" nigh unto the sea of Galilee," to have their sirfc 
healed, their dumb made to speak, their deaf I*i hear. 
I hciud the promises made to Ids disciples, that if they 
would cherish his spirit and obey his commands, tht-y 
too should lay hold on these miraculous gifts. I undep- 
fitood not the law of his ]>ower, but I blessed God that 
it waa also in otliL'^r men, tu be ilcicloiied in nioic hxiiA- 
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ligible forms. Tlie spiiit of Christ Iiad, fur soiiie rea- 
suii, erapoi-ated ^m his disciples ; the jHiwer of succor 
had bt!t:u lost for ceiituritis. But, here was it not re- 
newed ? oi', at least, \*-as there not the closest imitation 
of it, and in a form to benefit all the snns anS daugh- 
ters of Silence ? The dunub spake as in the time of 
JesUfi, but, by this means, not a fow in Judca. only, but 
all the deaf and dumb in all the world could ho enabled 
to spe^ik. Thus the delights of social converse, the in- 
etnictions and the conaeerations of private and of jiubhe 
tiiaehiug are poured upon 

" The ear B«(i'aeatrote and the tanelcas CoDjae." 

II. Germany alone, there are now not lees than 
seventy-five of these deaf and dumb schools where chil- 
dren are tnught to ^eak. I commend others to the 
enjoyment of the thrillinn^ happiness wJlll ^vbich I 
witnessed the wonderful Hpectacle. 

If we are bound to suppose that Christ regarded with 
joy the few opportunities he had of supplying these 
privations, with what delight, with what aj)proval he 
]iiust now look upon all his followers and imitators in 
this blessed work I 

The Gospels describe another field for the dls^play of 
divine power acting in man, — the restoration of sight 
to the blind. What AlmiLrhty power it was, when all 
the Tiniverse was solid darkness, to call the sun and 
stars into existence ! But the effect is the same on our 
sources of comfort and of joy. to call into being the human 
eye without wliich we could see neither sun nor stai-a. 
A sun without an eye, and an eye without a sun, for 
all human purposes, are the saine, The privations of 
the blind are an ditterent from those of the deaf-mutes 
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ill subsLiiit'c as In form. Tliuugli lIji; LliiiJ are geiiur- 
ally olijecta of greater comjtassion, from tlieir peculiar 
dej)endcnce, yet the deat-iiiu te is by far tlie grcatu-r 
aufferer. A hlhul pfraoii is more iniintdia.tcly flepen- 
deiit upon utliera fitr hia subsisttiice, but the deaf-mute 
is iartber reniuved from knowledge and sympatliy. 
Tlie sight of atl objects within the circle of vision is 
lost to tlie blind ; but how narrow thut drde ia. By 
the loss of eyes he loses tlie sight of nil objects witlijn 
the visible horizon only ; but by the possession of hear- 
ing, he can ln^eome aequa.inte*l with nW events not only 
within hut without that circle. The ear has no horizon 
to hound it. And this is trup, not only in regard to 
con teniporaiy matters, but in regard to all history. So 
tliat, altlionffh the blind man cannot see tilings imniedj- 
ately around liini, yet he can hear things h'oin atl lands 
and tIiuL'3. Ou the other liaiul, though the deaf-mute 
can sec the things immediately around him, he cannot 
hea,r of things anywlierc. The blind can profit by 
all the wisdom he can hea.r, the deal-mute only by the 
objects he can see. Hence the sight is more necessary 
to the t'offlfort of the body, hearing is vastly moi-e so Ut 
the growth of the soul. The consequence is, that the 
number of di-stiiiguishcd and learned men among tlio 
blind, as compared with those ainnng the deaf and 
dimih, is hfty to one. The eai' lias beeu happily calJtMi 
the " vestibule of the soul." 

The systL'inatic Inst rue tl on of the blind is of vei 
modem date. The author of this nohle, I might almost 
say tills divine art, w;is Valentine Haiiy, of Paris. 
Ihiiiy had befonie acquainted with the baronei« Von 
I'ararliw, a blind Gennan lady, who visited Piiris as an 
organist, and perihi-nicil with givat ajiplaiise. About 




tune .111 evei 
Ovide, wlildi ti.il]y rtnist'd hk conmiiaemti<>n. An inn- 
ktie^Hsr there bad collected ten poor blind peraona, at- 
tired them in tha most ridiculous iriiinnor, garnishing 
them with assiis' ears, poiicock'a f'earhi.'i's, and sjn-etaelt^ 
without glasses, to perform a l)urleHr[UG concert, 

Wli.it thorufoi'c was designed for the tliongluless oi' 
wanton amuscmont iif others, only Itliidled Huiiy's bcv 
nevolt^nci!. He rcsulveJ to do for tlie blind, thmugli 
tile sBHsc of tmicli, wlint the Abbe dp I'Epei; had done 
for the deaf-mute tlirourrh the medium of siylit. Ac- 
cordingly he founded an Institution for their instniictiou 
in pAris, in 1784 ; and in 178l>, public exerciaea wt'Tu 
peifomicd by his pupils, at Versailles, in thu presL-ufi; 
of the king. Tliis gave the school gi'eat eclat. 

Next to France, institutions were established for the 
blind in Gi'eat Britain ; in Liverpool, in 1790 ; in Edin- 
burgh, in ITOl ; in London, in 1800 ; and afti;rwards in 
Bristol, Norwich, Dilblin, &c. But all these were 
private institutions, niaintuincd by private ondowinents 
and contributions. 

After establishing his school in Paris, Haiiy was 
invited to St, Petersburg, and established one tlicre in 
180(3 ; and, in the same yoai', another in Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

The fii-st Iniititiition for the Blind ever established uii 
this Continent, or, indeed, in this Western hemisphere, 
waa the New England Asylum, in Boston, Mass., in 
1839. Tbia, now, for twenty-seven yt'ars-, has heen 
under the care of that distinguished man, Dr. Samuel 
Cr. Howe, even then known aa the Pbilliellene, or 
L'>\'er of Greece ; but now, by tlic broader title of Phil- 
antiiropistj or Lover of Mankind, Under the superin- 
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teiiilL'Uco of Dr. Ilowt?, tliis Iiistitutiim hii? made more 
iiiiprovemonts in tlio metiioda and iiistnimcnts oi' toarh- 
iiig the blind, tlian all tlie other schools in thu world 
added together ; aud its cftbrts have been atttended 
with a proportionate succesa. 

Dr. Howe has also introduced into this counti'y, of 
late ycai-8, the still mort; difficidt instruction of Iiliots. 
The succtJiS of this last and most astounding work of 
biinevolence, proves incontestahly, that in every hiiniRn 
being exists the f^ecms of fiiculties, and that the divine 
spirit of Christian love will find the means of discover- 
ing and fertili;dng tliem, even -when they have been so 
covered up by the ains of disobedience to God's laws, 
that t-lic very semblance of humanity is lost. Hero, 
indeed, is the literal fulfilment of Scripture. The aina 
of the fathers are visited upon the thiid and the fourth 
generation. But the blessed law of recuperative force 
is visible even here. 

As Dr, Howe now does, and "always will occupy a 
conspicuous place in the Annals of Benevolence, it will 
not be inappropriate to give a brief sketch of his life. 

There is a large number of men, who, on account of 
his diffurcnees ti-om them in relij^ious views, thrust him 
out of the pale of Christianity. Passing by his belief, 
let U3 soe if, in his life, he has not imiuted the Sa- 
viour as much as they. 1 have known him long. Per~ 
iiaps few havo known him as intinuitely. We were in 
college together, and for twenty ycfira I was ottieially 
a.<soeIated witli liiin in tlie administration nf that In^li- 
tiitiou with which his name is now iinpeoHlicibly con- 
nected. For a great deal of that time, tliero was 
sean-ely a day in which a personal interview did not 
give me -some new proof of his wisdom and goottucss. 
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At tliG timo when tlic Grock war of Indopeiidcnce 
Ijroks out, Dr. Howe was a student ormodicino in lias- 
ton. Even then, liis youtliftil hi^artwaa an altar already 
loaded with incense. The sight of a brave peojtlo 
struggling for lihcity, Itindicd tlitit incense into a Haine ; 
'^n flarae which has bumcJ nnintemiptedly, for 
fTrecce, for Poland, fur Hungary, for Italy, and for 
those in this country who are under direr oppression 
than Greek, or Pole, or Hnnn;arian, or Itiillan, He 
flew to Greece, and for six yeai^s, a, part of the time as 
a surgeon in the army, or on hoard the fleet, a part of 
tlie time as a volnntwer, like Lafayette and Ka'tcinsbo, 
in our Revolutionary war, — he devoted himself to the 
liberation of that people, H^ adhered to their cause 
unti! he left them free. Then he taught them some- 
thing of the aits of ]ieace. The first eart made in 
Greece was mndc un^ler his snpGrintendenee. The old 
ancestors of that people had made chariiits for battle, 
hot not carts for agrititlture, and their deseendants in- 
herit a snihcienl deg;iTe of the old orp;anization to sliape 
a graceful boat with a jack-knife, while su little were 
the usetiil arts cultivated, that they needed Instruc- 
tion in fabricating the most cummou utenads of life. 
The Egyptians had overrun the Peloponnesus, ravaging 
and destroying all fruit and harvest, and the people 
were reduced ahnost to stat%'ation. At that critical 
moment, Dr, Howe returned to this country, preached 
a crusade through all New England tind New York, 
luised sotno sixty thousand dollars in money, and an 
immense (|uantity of clothing, widi which he relieved 
the mortal necessities of the Greeks, and sustained them 
until the final hour of triumph. Twenty yeai-s after, 
when he rade alouc into Grtcce on horsehai'k, one day. 
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lui acci<lcntiil travollinr^ companion was astoniKhed to 
st^e him rccoji^iizoi I»y a peasant womiiiit who spread the 
glad intfUijKPucc, ami lie was iuimediati-ly sun'oiindeJ 
and Ijnrni- into ihc nciglilmriiig city, noleTts vojens, on 
tliB shouIiVirs of llii! penjile. Sul'Ij jny wnis manifested 
at the sifflit of him who had Ibundcd a vlllaire on tliat 
spot in the days of stotmy trial, tliat his accidental com- 
piialon was moved to tears at the spectacle of tiitcntliu-i 
siasm, even before lie kjicw tlie details of tlie historyj 
At that pnint of time, the Cri-Cflts were just a^ain tri- 
Timphant over opprcs,sioii, and liis friends mleil the 
ascendant, nud were glad to do him honor. They alsoj 
sent a GiVek newspaper to hia friend Cliai'los Snmilcrj 
in which th*? incident was, related, or prohahly wt? sLouldj 
never Inive had the pleasure of leaiiiitig it, for Ur.' 
Ilowe is never the hero of his own stoiy. 

To retuni to his early history. At the time of liia 
return from his Greclitii expedition to Boston, Dr. John 
D, Fislier, who had juat eompletcd liis medieal studies 
in Pjii'Is, came home, to Boston, also, with liis givat 
lieart fiUud, 'hiiinming, with the projeet of estahlisliiiig 
an Instltntion for tha Blind, like that of the Abbe 
Ilaiiy, with whlcli h<3 liad bectime familiar in Pans. 

In a city so renowned for its tdianties as Bustur, the 
hricks and mortar for such an establishment cniiid 
easily be obtmued. But where coidd one find the great, 
organizing, cxeciiti\e mind to be put at its head, and 
to be its aensorium ? 

The most sngacIouR tunicil to Dr. 'Howe as the man 
ahove all men for the pliicc, and lie was up) loi iited. Ho 
acceptcxl, and immediati'lj cnibiirked for Riirope, to 
visit the inatitutiifU.i at Piirls and elsewhere. 

It was while in Piiris, on this mission, that hirt f\\\\- 
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alroiis spirit iii'ompted bim to accc-pt a tnist wliich well 
iiigli proved fatal, not only to tlie entcriTrise in which 
lie wiw enilcirked, but to his life. This visit to Pans 
Tvas during tlie Ptilisli iiiauritiction of 1880-31, A 
tliiiU of enthusiasm iil bchnlf of the Poles, as a few 
years before in belmlf of tlio Gret-hs, mn thronj-h this 
country, aiid larfje eontribntions of moTiej- and clothing 
were mude in their behalf. These donations were for- 
wardc'd to GtBTieral Lafayette in Paris, to be remitted 
by liim to their suffering objects. Generiil Lafityotte 
despatched two agents, a French and a German officer, 
with the- snccoi-s. One of them was taken prisoner by 
the enciuy ; the otiicr was baulked in hia purpose and 
returned. Who now had the bravei-y and the skill to 
carry the needed relief to the perishing anny ? 

It should be stated hero that a large, perhaps tha 
largest body of the PolLah insurgents, had ju.st been 
driven across their frontiers into Prussia. PRissia stip- 
ulated that if they would siirrejider their anus and dis- 
miss- tbeir officers, she would afl'tird them a rL'fiigG, But 
having, for some reason,? of state, ehaUjOied her policy, 
and lieeome more friendly to Russia, she surrounded 
the Poles with a cordon of soldiers, and .ittemjited by 
starvation on her side of the line, to di-ive them into 
the jaws of the Russian hear on the other side. It was 
at this perilous juncture, when, guarded by Priis&ian 
Buldiers on one side, and watched hy Uussinn victoi-B on 
the other, and porisshin;;! from want within themtsclvea* 
that Dv. Howe undertook to cany tlic needed assistance 
to this hunted band of patriots. Hu was then on tlie 
piiint of starting for Ileclin, to visit the Blind Institu- 
tion, ostabhshed there by the Abbe lliiiiy, a quarter 
of a century before, and he accepted tlii.s perilous com^ 
21* 
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mission its an epl^mle. As soon as wlieola could carry 
him, he stood within the I*ijliah cantonnK^nts, gronml 
coiisecnted by tlie ptesence of patriats, desecrated hj 
the nila (jf tyrants. The Poles had btcn quartered 
ainong the peasants, aud they were scattered over a 
sjjiici.: a diweti uiiles in extent. By tJie teniia of cajiEtu- 
latioii, tlit'ir oflitera liad heen rL'iiiovcd. One oflicfr, 
however, Laving detennincd- to abide the foi'taties of 
his conipanions, rcmtii!it;d ; and tiie more seuiir-ely to 
co-ver his cuncoaliiieiit, tt'igin;d illness i andii'oiil liis BJck 
cLuai'ters., unknown oxctpt by a few tiiisted ones, all 
ncecssary orders wei-c issued. Over this extended 
space, ajid among this large nunibsr. Dr. Howe began, 
pei^onally, tlio diatributiou of Ins ahus, by travelling 
fi'oin but to but, seattoring gljidiit'ss whurever he went. 
Soon he came to a poasant's rade hut, where, lie was 
told tbcTO lay, in au uppu^r hjft, a dying Pole. Il<? as-- 
ceiidt'd to tbe apartmunt, whicb hore all the evJdonce^ 
of a sick ni.nn'j3 chamber, — the attendants, thii silency, 
the menlical parapherualia, ; and by the dim liyht frnnj a 
darkened window, the form of a man was seen [ir<>&- 
trate upon a jjallet of straw. Dr. Howo explained his 
errand, assured him that ho came as a friend to hel|», 
and not as an enemy t* betray- Convinced of tliis, 
the feigning Mt'k man sprang upon his feet, and 5ti>od 
Ltffore him a tall, gigantic grenadier, rejidy, as elianco 
might uH'ar, for friendship or for batdo, — ready for any 
tiling but to live a slave. It was th«ir commander. 

'i'bo .supplies eanic at a moment when the I'oIisU 
amiy was at the point of (jespaii'. They wtre proniptiv 
delivered aud joyfully reiivived ; and Dr. Howe, having 
fed the hungry and elothed the nakod, started ininiedi- 
»tuly (or Berlin, to learn how to give eyas to the bUjid. 
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Iminetliiittly after arriving at Btrlia, he accMi'iitly 
met ajj Amejic-an citjaen with wlium he exchanged 
cards, giving, most forTiiiiiitolyj the naine of the hotel 
whtirt; he lodgud. The next muriiing thatcitizeii called 
at the hotel and inquired for Dr. Howe, but whb told 
that no such person was, ur had hfun thei-c. A[>[K'ftr- 
ajices, however, excited su.s[i]cion, and by adrdt and 
persevering inquliius, tliis gentleman found tliat a 
body of the police liaJ visited the house dnring th« 
night ; but Dr. IIowp, for six weeks, was nowhere to 
be itjund by any fi-iendly inquirer ; nowhere to he seen 
by any fi"ieiidly eye. The facta were, that no sooner 
had Dr. Howe distributed, his succors among the Poles, 
than they were changed as from dead men to live ones. 
A new aoul liad been ci-eated witliin thejn, and all in- 
dications jioiiited to him as to the Creator. Now lut 
us see what lias been the fortune of the moral hero. 

In PiTissia, every traveller must go friam plaee to 
place by public conveyance- AH ]iuhlie stfig&s are there 
truly public nnesy for they are owned an<l driven hy the 
goveninient. However urgent one's business may he, 
wliatever emergeney niay arise, no pnvate mnn with 
private horses or private carriage is allowed to help 
one on one's way. The government, for police pur- 
poses, transacts all this buwiiess. They I'egiirfer tlie 
iiamt of every passenger, note where they take him up, 
and where they set him down, so that they can tell the 
outgoing and incoming of every traveller who passes 
through the hingdum or moves fmm plaee to place in 
it. Hence the blood lioitnda easily tracked Dr. Howe 
from the Camp of the Poles to lirs hotel in Berlin ; 
and at midmght, on the first night of his arrival in die 
qitjy they knocked at his chamber door. On opening 
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it he eaw tlirce men. Tlicy were ckd Jn citizen's driiss, 
and at first only asked liim tlie news from the camp, 
and requoated his attendance before some eivil comnus- 
eioiiers. On tiis declining to go, lie ivaa told lie must 
go ; and on his tkmanding hj wliat autliority, tlie cap- 
tain of the band unbuttoned and kid open bis citizen's 
coat^ and showed tlie luiiform and the badge that baa 
all tbo tlninders of the govcmment at its baefc. He 
parleyed ; and finally, by promising to attend them in 
the moming, he gained a respite for a tew bours during 
the residue of the night. Availing himself of this 
critical peiiud, be selected wliat valueless and insignifi- 
cant papers he had which he tore into shreds, shuffled 
and tlire^v into a hasln of water, but all Iiis Yalaa.ble 
onea and such as might connect him with the trjuis- 
action, he bid in tbo hollow of a bust of the kinir of 
Pnissia, which is alnio3t universally found in all public 
rooms and places of resort througbout the realm. 

With early da^vn reappeared the police, who bad 
watched all night at liis door* to conduct him, as tlit'v 
Iiad intimated, to sonic tribunal or company anxious to 
bear tbe news. 

Whoever has been in Berlin will remember a vast 
atone building in one of the most conspieuoua streets, 
nearly in the h<!art of the city, obtruding its nilfnt hor- 
rors upon tbo sight, and striking with fiercer borrow 
all tbe rccollectiona and associations of men. It is tlie 
government prison, the Bastile of PniRiila. Theiv, in 
a stone room elglit feet by six, without irv-sli air, with- 
out light, Dr. Howe was thi-ust, and llii.'re began ii 
night of darkness, i-qually inipervioiis to tlie light ol" 
day and tbc light of hope, iuid which la-sted six weeks, 
Ot all men and their etmii^derates in the unJcrwurlJ^ 
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■aoiny but tlie princes nf police, mid the priiii-e of dark- 
ness, knew where lie was. No coin muni oation W letter 
or sppot'li was aliovvfrl, none save that xnisiiun eoinmii- 
iilcatioii witli tlie great Father of us all, which all good 
men liave, and of which no earthly or infernal luu can 
rah them. 

At the en J of two days lie was talten before a kind 
of commission (somcwJiat, pcrluijis, like a certjiin kind 
uf commission in this country, only in that mere dear- 
polism, I hcliere, the base hireiinj^ did nut have douhle 
the fee for convicting, whifli they did for acquitting, as 
is the case in this land of boasted freedom). That tri- 
Vjinial conducted liis examination on some atomic or 
inHnitcsimal theory; fbir they ivad to him uot Joss than 
three hundred written questions, beginning with the 
namcis of liis father and mother, luid evinciiiiT the most 
extraordinar}- interest in overy event tliat had happened 
from the day of his birth, and taking down all his an- 
swei-3 in writing. At the end of two days more, lie 
was taken hcfore the same officei-s again, and the tliree 
hundred and more qnestiona were all put to him again, 
and agfiiu were all liis answers taken down in writing. 
At the close of the second examination, lie wa3 re- 
manded to his dnngeon, too small to welcome friend or 
eomfort'Cr, bnt largo enough to hold all the fipeetres of 
liorror or despair, tliat can ever visit a good man's heart. 
7'here, in utter solitude, within stone walls, hard as 
though each gi-anule in tln'ir stnieture were a tyrant's 
heart, as though tlii'V had been eonnlnieted of tyrant's 
hearts as eoml Insects luiilil coral reel's, he remafned sik 
weeks, having no expectation of any other home or 
twnib but tbatj unless, inde<.'d, he uiiglit Vie surrendered 
to UiiTisia, and diHinicd to Siljci'Ian mines. 
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One circumstance wTiich transpired, marks tlie v 
tiring industry of the Praasian police. At his first 
esami nation, he saw tLsit tlic whole masts of papera 
wliich he had torn up and thrown into the water, had 
been taken out, di-ied, and readjusttd, part to part, sji 
one loftdjusts the dislocatc^d pieces of a Cliine-se pu>Kle. 
liut they did not discover the important papoi-j in. the 
old king-'s head, — not heing Yankees. 

At liis arrival in Berlin fttim the Polish camp, as I 
before mentioned, he met an Amciican gciitlianau, who 
made a call of civility upon him at his hotel the next 
morning. The denial that any such person had been 
there, and the fact that tho police had visited the house 
during the night, arousi-d suspicions of foul play- Tins 
gentleman, therefore, immcdiafely wrote to Mr. Rives, 
then American Minister at Paiis, coniiniunicatin^ Ida 
apjirehensions. Mr. Hives made intjuiry of the- Pins- 
sian government concerning Oia matter, and was offi- 
cially informed that no American had been there, only 
a Frencliman, a confederate of the Poles, who preten Jeil 
to bo an American. But he persisted, and finally, .iftcr 
six week3 of negotiation, and to avoid a threatened oA- 
liaion with the United States, the Pmssian govern- 
ment withdrew its retractile fangs from the flesli of its 
victim. At night his prison door was opened; he was 
put into a carriage, and supposed he was doomed to 
Siberia ; bnt the rising sun reassured him, for he ivide 
in an opposite direction. He was driven six hundred 
miles without stopping, and tossed across the Pnissijin 
frontier with an admonition never to set foot witliiu it 
again. His tninh and effcets were there all rcstoreil 
to him, except forty-two dollars, retained for p3Js«in 
charges, after the manner of South Carolina, when sho 
imprisons northern colored seamen. 
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When I wcTit to Europe with Dr. IIuwc, in 1843, 
his jmnie was found etill standing on the prosciil)C(i list 
ill all I'ruij^Iiil) fl'Olltitits, afid he was still forliiddcu tu 
enter tlie kingdom, 

Tho King of Prussia has since relunted, for he sent 
Dr. Hciwe a gold mudal fiii' his wondtjrtiil adiievement 
in oJucatino; Lam-ai Bridgiuaii, — the mcdtil hoing of u 
class bestowL'd only upon those wht> have performed tlie 
most distinguishtid jiliilan thro pic services. It Is a curi- 
ous fac-t that this medal was of precisely the value of the 
prison fees above mentioned I 

I pi-esume you have all heard something of Laura 
Bridgman. She was a, child, blind, deaf, dumhj and 
almost utterly destitute of the senses of taste and smell. 
Here was tliis glorious world, — Nature, Beauty, Love, 
Humanity, without; there, within, brooded, and elept, 
and lUOiilied, an immortal soul. What North-west 
passage, or any other passage, shall hn opened to that 
liidden, fipiritual continent, more vahiable than any 
new-diicovered continent upon the earth, or any ncw- 
diacovered star in the heavens? Who shall enter and 
gather tlie^finAits of this new garden of the Ilesperides? 
Wliat angel shall convey a sjiai-k to kindle the incense 
already laid upon that lovely, but lonely, seqnesterod 
altar? 

There was hut one man who kiiEw how to open that 
Barrophagus, and bring to life the immortal spirit witliin 
it, — and that man was Dr. Howe. 

Witii what dteji emotions do we look hack to the 
ninmcnts when great events were pre]>ai"ing for their 
birth, — to Chri.stiiplier Culunibus woiiing from Nature 
the secret of another continent; to Sir Isaac Newton, 
tccogniiiing the invisible bund of attiTiction that holds 
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tiie tliiivui'se in its bi^imtil'iJ unW, ur to Dr. IIuwc, 
with Laura, Hvicl^rman upon his knee, opening an 
avenue to her aoulj ami briiigfiig out tlio ctiptive into 
the liglituf day, and the iiiui-e preciwus li<(iLt of knowl- 
edge, — into the truths that pertain to time and to eter- 
nity. Tiien she was a blank, — voii^elcss, thoughtloia, 
aeeiningly Inacccssiljlc, Now she is leanifd, BenHible, 
ieautifu], and far mor« intelligent than tiie average of 
young ladios, who have had mors than her advantages, 
withont suffering any of her jwivatiuns. 

Now, I suppose, Dr. Howe has j^iven an equivalent 
for the sense of sight to more persons, ten to one, than 
all the Apostles put together. How nohly has lie imita- 
ted the miracles ! 

Although, as Tacitus said of Seneca, "■ lie would 
make a tit tutor for a prince," yet for more than a quain- 
ter of a century be luia spent his nnble and l>eneKeeiit 
hfe ainong the blind. Hia last Annual Report was 
nnmliered tiie twonty-fifH). 

Dr. Howt! ia now in ius fifty-fiftll year. K.T.tnralIy of 
a fihrous, moat enduring, and rtsilient temperament, his 
healtii was broken down by esjwsnrea while in tho 
nrmyof Greece. He is the best specimen extant, of all 
that was noble and vaJiaut in the old chevaliei', an^l in 
their day he would have boon as terrible sind as goner- 
ous a warrior as Godfrey, or AmatUs de Gaid. Ho ig 
a man capable of all moods of mind, from the storniit'at 
to the gentlest; with a voice that could shout on n 
eliarge of ca^aliy, or lull a sick infant to sleep. When 
that ocean of feeling he cnn-ies in his breast is calm, the 
halcyon bird might there build her neat, and brood her 
young ; but when tliu tempest ol' a holy iurlignation 
I^>iibe.s it, navies i-uiikl iii't survive itfi fury. 
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Tliourrli devoting hiraaelf primarily, and maiiilj, to 
Ilia speciality of benevolence, yet, wlicn tliat work la 
done, lie engages in other philanthmpiea. To whom ia 
education indebted more than to him? He and Charles 
Siiomer did more tiian all other men to correct puhlio 
sentiiin?nt on the subjei^.t of solitary eoniiiltliieiit iii pris- 
ons. And the same hand that earned succors td the 
Greeks in 18'2<y, and to the Poles in 1831, carried them 
to Knnsan also, last year. 

When any benevolent enterprisa is imdertaten in 
Maswieluisetts, his leadorship or counsel Is always in- 
voked ; and if he be absent in any critical jnnetura, or 
desperate emergency, men cry ont as the liost of Clan 
Alpine at the battle of Beal an Duine, 

" Odd Tilaat upon Wa bngle horn 
Were north a tliDusand mcnl " 

One of the most striking tr,iits in my hero's character, 
is its simplicity j — not merely an absence of pretension, 
but ft negation of it. Unlike many truly gi'eat men, he 
has no particle of self-show, or self-deuionstrution ; and 
a stranger might viAa with Iiim a thousand miles with- 
out being infonned that he bad ever been anywhere 
that everj' body else bad not been, or seen anything 
that every body else bad not seen. Like an nnpulished 
diamond, the surface ia the only unbrilliant part of 
Ijim; though dim without, all Inminous ^dtlmi. When 
ho writes, i>r when he fights, thy bc^liold^sr is not duzzli-'d 
by the sheen of the battle-iixe, but the antagonist dies 
niulLT the weight of the metal, or by the precision of 
the blow. Like the Arab's sword wJiieh bad ddvertid 
evei-y awonl it hod ever sti"uek, * 

" Omanitfntit UiirrieJ nune, 

^iyV Die uriU'lit^ on tlic Llflilu." 
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Amither leading class of .cases respecting whit'li the 
Gospels recoicl displays of miraculous jjoivcr, refers to 
demoniacs, I do not prnpose here to discuss wliat was 
the nature or character of this alleged demoniacal pos- 
session. One class, and a large class of coiniuentalu« 
on the Bible, believe that manjof the demoniacs were 
cosea of actiiaE diabohc possession; that a real spirit of 
evil or devil, one or more, had power to get inside of 
a man' a brain, and talce the reins of tlioiight and feeling 
out of that man's hands into his own hands ; dispossess 
the true owner, and enter into possession himself. 
They believe that, in some way, tha foul spirit ^ot hold 
of the cerebral ends of the man's nerves, and tlirongh 
them worked the muscles of Ills arms, legs, tongue, and 
the rest of his physical machinery, so as to make the 
body and the organs of the victim obey the spirit of the 
Hend. 

Another class of commentators maintains that aJl 
thesB ea^es were simple eases, of what we call lunacy, 
insanity, or madness, hke those we have now amongst 
U9, so many of whieli are sneeeasfully treated at the 
hospitals ; and experiienced physieians say that if you 
wish to seo a ease of madness, worse even thau that of 
the man who had his dwelling In the mountains and in 
the tombs, and whom no man could bind with fetters 
jtnd chains,— they say if you M'Ish to see a mail worse 
than this rajm,^ — you have only to give a dmnkartl a 
quart of whiskey, and the devils will need no further 
invitation, or hceuEc, to act '* tor the public good." 

Now what could Iw more natural for such a tender 
and compassionate naluru as Christ's, than to laku pity 
on these demoniacs, and to exert hii highest power far 
their relief? But from his tiine^ down to a very rceuiit 
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peiiod, this deplorable ckss of our feUow-bcings lias been 
abandoned to their terrible fate. TLeir case lias not 

■ been undei"stood by the doctors pathologically, nor by 
tlie ministers pyycliologically, and the almost univc-rsa.1 
public sentiment lias been, that iiLsanitv was ii direct 
visitation from heaven^ and tliat he aioue wbo had 
Btrifken, could heal. The iii.sane endangered the pwp- 
erty and life of others, and, theiofore, tliay must be con- 
fined. Tliose who confined them, regai'ding tbdr own 
safety alone, and not the welfare of the -victiin?, have 
shut them up in ffarrets and in cellars, in outlnjuaes, or 
in pits, excavated ft-om the hill aide j have disposed of 
them aiiywlierB, and in any manner, except by outright 
murder, which would have been merciftil when compared 
to the Blow toTturea to which heart and bmin were 
doomed by man's selfishness or snperstitioti, In the 
most exposed places, thoy have boen kopt, winter after 
winter, without firtij and in Dakcdn>3ss; and even those 
who eallcd tliemsclvcs physicians, have prescribed 
scourging, and starvation, and suftbcation in wat<ir, up 
to the neiiresE jtoint this side of drowning, and fr'Ights, 
and pretended visitations of evil spirits t Oh, it is in- 
credible what men have done under the selfish impidse 
of self-protection, unluimanized by any touch of symjia- 
thy for the welfare of others. And this wiis the univer- 
sal treatment of the insiuie, tlircmghontall Christendom, 
until a very recent period. Three or four sporadic 

■ cases arc all that can be found, in the history of thia 
wretched class of beings thi"Oiighout all Eurojje, where 
such abhorrent treatment as I have described was not 
their common lot, until tlio close of the last century. 
Hurtmn low, God-like by its intensity, has sometime 

, dared to act irom its own impnlse to save a beloved 
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fiieiid from tlio common fate, and if knowledge liad 
come to its aid, a deeper insiglit into the powor Je»ti3 
Cbrist cxurcised for good might have ameliorated llieir 
condition earlier; tut how supwstition cliiuiiri the souls 
of incu I What is. Clirist as an exemplar to man, if his 
power ia regarded as superhu man, rather than as di- 
viuety human ? Would God rerjuii-e man to do tlijit 
which man cannot do? — not the God wlioiu I woi^ 
gliiji I 

Eaquirol was the first man who made any impres- 
sion, upon the public in favor of better ti'eatment ot" the 
Inaauo. Ill one place he found some twenty of these 
supposed demoniacs manatied, caged like wild brasts, 
fiiriousl/ mud, nestling in their own filth, deserted 
by relatives, and by all human kind, agoniz&d bj the 
torttii'ea of a mtilady whose very nature exLilndcd con- 
solation, and so goadijid into hostility to the ]uunaji race, 
that the sicrht of a kGeper threw them into paro^cvsnw 
of rajjfe. Into these dens of despair Esqnirul onterwl. 
He unfettered their limbs. He led tht'm out into thu 
pure air and li^lit of heaven. He spoke to tlioin stirh 
divine words of sympathy as melt feroeity as fire uitdls 
iron. His soul transmigrated, as it were, into tliPir 
bodies, and ho proved tliat if the devil can get posses- 
sion of a human organism to torture it, an angel also 
ran take poaaession to bless It. 

In this country. Dr. Todd, of Hartfiml, Connecticut, 
was the first man who ever treated the insane, on a lar^ 
seak>, on hmniino pnncipleg. He was a charming man, 
— a. man to love at ai^ht, — gtnial, warm, sunny, the 
bencvolenee of his heart shone out throuj*h his face, as 
the liirht shines tliroii«h a vane «if alabii-ster. 

But the man who made the deepest impression U]ioii 
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the American mind, in tliis sphftra of lxTievulfn(.-p, was 
liis piijtil, Dr. Woodward, wlio, for tliirttien yoare, hail 
the supeniitdidciKie of the Lunatic Hospital at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, which was O'ltened in January, 
1833. 

On this 3iitject, Dr. Woodward pav^e a new direction 
to the whole public mind of America ; and wherever you 
now go, the best hospitals, intheir orgiinization and man- 
agement, are but little more than a reproduction of htiii. 

He was a noble man, with an Herculean frame, — a 
great eoul in a great body. 1 liaTU seen that sinewy 
liand of his, which could break an iron bar an ineh 
square, wipe flie tear from the eye of a liyjincboiidriae, 
tenderly as a mother caresses an infant. While olhei's 
would take a company of sane men and turn them into 
maniacs, he, in the same time, would take a enmpany 
of maniacs and restore them to sanity. His gigajidc 
frame and bis gentle bearing inspired at once both awe 
and affection. His tremendous physical strcnrrth, with 
hi* aftl.'Ctionate demeanor, was like an iron liand in a 
velvet glove. He walked the Lalls of hia asylum like 
a god. In his presence the mosfc fero<'ious relented, the 
most mela-ncholic smiled. As if the all-clasping a^ne 
of attraction that binds the atars in their places were 
broken, and suns and plaACtS shouM " sliOOt madly fiom 
their splierea," and fly careering through the skies, and 
Some god should cmer^ upon tlie scene, and with all- 
potent voice slionld arrest their centrifiigal flight, and 
reduce thora to tlieir rightful orbits, and send iliem 
mund ftgatn upon their nppoiTited ciTOuits, so h*;, when 
reason was dethroned, and each ikculty was a maniac, 
and anarchy raged through tlie soul, could speak pesitia 
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til all Its troubled elements, and biing llie cliuolic 
realm to order. 

Dr, Woodward had a right tn hia loftiness and 
liitadth of stature, and to a body that ivtiglied nearly 
two Imndred pounds, without an ounce of adipose bag- 
ging down anywhere; fcl" ho wae bum of bpalthy 
parents, and fi-oin his birth had been treated and Lad 
treated himself pbywiulogically. He ate according to 
liis exercise ; he had never tasted ardent spirits ; in 
wine he was a Nazarene, and he liated tobjicco with all 
bis heart, and soul, and inind, and strength. 

But in this special form of " good will to man," the 
greatest ornament of human nature the world has yet 
known, is a woman, — Miss Dorothea L. Dix, who be- 
gan her career of benevolence about twenty years ago. 
She was a ytrnng lady of Boston, who taught a privsit* 
school for a livelihood. Being very Buccesaful, she af- 
cumulatod a little competence, winch was aiignientt.-d by 
the legacy of a relative ; and was meditaring anme en- 
larged sphere of usefulness. A3 she was walking liome 
from meeting, one Sunday, after having heard Dr. 
Channing preaeh one of those sermons that mado tlie 
vicious envy the beauty of virtue, and sent men and 
women into tho various sphercB where EuSenng hu- 
manity ne<?da aid, whetlier it be to the prisonoi- shut 
up ill sohtude by his own crimes, or to the destitute 
who suffer from the crinius of others (and Boston can 
show inftny such men ami women, so sent and hoaven- 
recttrded), she ai'cidi-ntidly heard some one dcscribintT 
the sufiering foiiditiou of boihc inanne people at the jittl 
in tlie iidjoiuing town of Cambridge. It was a wind- 
wafted seed, but into what celcatial soil did it lafl ! 
Her resolve wa.^ in^italitaneously made, in pursuance of 
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H wliich, the next oiorniiig slie visikd tlie insain.' In the 

H CanihriJge jail, found their conditiou dcploraltle, and 

ffn'thwith began a system of nienauras for their imme- 

»diate I'ulit^f, anil, if possible, theip ultimate cure. lUit 
before this work could be aevomplished, she hoard oC 
others in a distant part of tlm sjinie f<ninty, in a Kitiiilar 
condition. These also she visited nnd siu'etired. As 
her tlioughts were now flowing in this i-hanucl, her car 
was quick to hear what otherwise would have passed 
unnoticed; for we hear and see the thiiip^ ne care 
about, and but little else. Then her visita extended to 
a nei^jliboring county ; then to another and another, 
until she had e:£anuncd every priaon, jail, house of cor- 
ruetion, poor house, suspicious-looking barn or onthonse 
in the State, where an insane person was confined. In- 
deed she penetrated farther; she descendetl into ccllai'S, 
knocked at closed arch-ways, opened ti'ap-doors ; bnt 
whan she stood on the bordei'a of the State, liere was a 
limit. She hiid done wliat she eould for her native 
State; let othei-s take care of theirs. Not so did ylio 
conclude. Her benevolence ponreJ oat, like God's, 
wherever sori'ow held ont its suppllcaling hantls to re- 
CL-ive it. In her heart, the map of the world bail no 
state or national hncs. Soon she was accidentally in 
Newport, II. I., whei'c a lady of her acfiuaiiitance took 
her out shopping. While abroad, slio licai'd the cry of 
an insane poi-son. She rushed forth to find the victim, 
and havinr; found Inul, she never stopjicd Until sho had 
fonnd alt the insaue ui the State. Tlion ehe was really 
abroad on a voyage of discovery, with the whole world 
before her. Siie visited State after State as swiftly sis 
the winj^R of a stronj;; eompassion eould carry her. She 
learned the numljor and inspected the condition of all 
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tlic insant; in tlioir jails, prisons, and otLer receptacles. 
Slie prepait^l, piinted, mid circulated memorials at her 
own expense. Slie besieged govemors and Icgislatufea. 
She caused committees to be appointed, and wrote tlie 
eloKjutint reports which they read. Slie kindled sym- 
pathy ill Ininiiin lieai'ts ; even inisLTs giive of tlieir 
stores to her importunity. She fhauged, at least for tlie 
hour, politicians intu men. She obtained grants for 
hospitals, selected sites for their location, prepared 
plans for their structure, found superintendents fltr 
them, and sot them in motion. Not content with thia, 
she caused them to be enihcllished with libraries, miisic 
rof.iras, and means of varitd employment, so that sane 
faculties might be worthily employed to disann the ao 
tlvity of insane faculties. She travelled from one end 
of the country to the other, tailing journeys of a tlion- 
sand miles alone, supplying knowled^je to meet new 
emerKencicSj and Subduing sinister opposition, until, in 
the States this side the Miaslssippi, including one in 
Canada, she established itinf-tcen hospitals for the insane. 
1 say she did it. She did it just as much as God made 
the stars, or Christ worked miracles. 

After she had founded all these hospitals, she con- 
caived tlie grand idea of obtaining a grant of public 
lands from the government, sufficient to endow them. 

Aceordingly she took cp her residence in Washinoi. 
ton, and attempted the great missionaiy work of con- 
verting the memhera of Congress to humanity and dnty. 
She pi-esentcd a Memorial, embracing the whole statis- 
tics of Insanity for the United States, mostly collected 
hy her own liidefalii gable labors. Then, with iiiR- 
nit« perseverance, she began the aggressive, creative 
work of eulightcniiig the membera, espcL^ially tliose of 
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ite aoath, south-west and west, one hy onf, — trniisicr- 
ring ter tlioiights into tlioii- minds, and iniming bt^r 
benPToleiiee into their bosonis. Almost always she 
pfiuld couwrt. tlie man; oftc;ntiines the [loliticiau wns 
intmttidjiW, — inauhible by any intensity of heat, uii- 
iiuUleablB hy any weight of blow. I said she began 
the creaih'e work. It was mure. Creation is uiie, 
sitiglf^, sovereign ojKTaHoii. Slie had an tqunl prepara- 
tory lahor to perfonn in removing old prejiidii-es, jio- 
litical fos^l liiines, pelrifiictiona of ohl dnjiiuas with an 
enamel. Hence, in her case, anniliilation of the bad 
tad to precede creation of the {^ood, — a double 
mirade. 

The first session after presenting her Memorial and 
preparing lier Bill, she earned the House of Represen- 
tatives in its iavor, but tha Bill tailed in the Senate for 
■wjint of time. Th<i nest session, with ahiiost equal 
labor, she carried the Senate, but failed in the House, 
for fllfeifed want of time. At the first session of 1853— 
4, she earritd both Senate and House, but the bill was 
vetoed by the President. 

When one eousidoi-s the moral chami and beauty of 
the work projjosed, the heavenly disinterestedness with 
which it Lad been prosecuted, and the ever-renewing 
frnitfl of bleasedneas which would attend its consumma- 
tion, one roidd not believe, one would feel authorized 
to deny, that if the momentous alternative of peifeeting 
or destroying; this enterpriise could be bronrrht home to 
any one individual ; if any one person eould be made 
to see-, what a bell of agonies he eonld elose up, what a 
heaven of joy' he could open, by ratifying that measure, 
no mortal eould be found who would not shut that 
door of a^oiiy, who woidd not open that door of joy. 
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Tlie diiitikarcl would set duwn liis intoxicating cup to 
Beiza the pen for approval ; tlie miser woultl stop 
counting bis hoards to give his assent; ay^ the jnrate 
would liave di-opped hU ti5Ier in a storm, to give his 
siffnature to so lilessed a law. But one maii wag found 

o 

vho could nullify, veto that Bill, — and that man was 
President of the United States. 

Failing thus. Miss Dix felt the hopelessness of her 
case for the remahider of thiit Presidential term. 
She therefore went to Europe, and lias hecn travel- 
ling in Great Britain and on the Contiuenti where 
she lias found acce^ to all Institutions of the same 
nature, pouring out the hlcssing of her counsel and 
lier consolatiuns on those that were ready to j)eriah, 
I must nwt tell lier beneficent plans for foreign lands, 
jior what high plaeos she has be$<iigi?d, nof Jeft tcfi 
ifiey surrendered in favor of their own siittering sub- 
jects, who were left in groans and bondage till she 
passed by to succor and to save, — for I nij^ht stand 
in the way of the accomplishment of that for wliit-h 
she labors. 'When asked in those sad days of trial 
and disappointment wliat she should do next aliunt her 
American Bill, she qaietly answered, "■ try it again 
cvciy session while I live,"-— -hut she was soon cun- 
Tinced that this would be useless. If a beneficent 
change ever tahes place in the administration of our 
government, from which the very aoul of humanity 
eeems to have departed, we will hope, that, wIiethtT 
she Hves or dies, the ohnn^c will bu sam'tihed by the 
Jaw that she in her Christian luve cuncisived. 

What ean I say to you, my young fiiends, to deejien 
the impression I would leave upon ynuc minds of the 
I'liarHeti-'r of Miss Dix? He^r H(e is lier hmjj, long 
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eulogmm. Out of the abundance uf tliu hoart not 
oiilj does the month speak, but the haniis iwt. To 
thuae who have never skcii hcr^ however^ I may re-imirk 
that she is a pennon of singulaily modest and rcsevved 
deiiicimor. It scums to ve<]iureas great uu fcrt'ort in Ucr 
to appear before committeea, or assembiies of men, as 
for a soldier to volunteer in a forloui hope. Again and 
agiin have companies of diatinguisUcd Udiea, her vo- 
operators and admirers, roquested lier to sit fov her 
picture, or at leust for a (.higiierreotyiie, Ijut she always 
declines. Her voit!0 is womanly and low, with deep 
tunes, but never loud ones. An instinct teaches her 
that a loud-laugliing, shouting, screaming latly is as 
gross a contradi<:tiou in terms as a white blackbird, a 
square circle, or a six-sided triangle. No person has as 
yet been able to obtain from her any nieniorandii for a 
biography, or sketch of Imr lilb. So wholly is she de- 
voted to doing, she has no time for displaying. Tet 
witli all this retiring st;nsitiTeness, which recoils from 
public assembliea, she always addresses prisoners when 
the can, and ahe will speak to hundreds of them till the 
ign gooa down, and show diein how they can transform 
the Hades of a penitentiary into a mere stopping-place 
on tlieir way to glory. In such a timo-dostroying man- 
ner is she importuned with eonfesriiona and i-oqucsta 
from prisons for advice, that she oncG wrote and caused 
to be printed a circular letter which sho sent to all tha 
prisons where she had taught and counselled. 

In her peregrinations she has always travelled alone, 
carried uftun by rude drivers in the night time o\"ei" 
unfrequented roads, to reach some special destination 
at an ap|K>inted time. Once in passing through the 
wards of a prisoii in Michigan, a youjig man canglit 
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si^lit of hev tlirougb the bars of bis gi'ate, and mailt! 
known bis wish to spiyik with her. He aakcd it' slie 
did. not remember \ieiiig taken fiom such a plat:e Uy 
siifb a p]ace, tj^uite a distance, in jin open wagon, by 
night. On her replying in tlie aflh'mative, Iib said, "I 
■was your driver." "But why are you here?" she 
asked. " I robbt^d a man of his money," be replit-d, 
"■ when driving; him shortly after." '^ lint I had niiniL-y 
at that time," she said, " and a gold watch ; ^why did 
not you rob me ?" " Oh," said he, fetching a deep 
breath, *■■ I wasn't devil enough for that." 

I said she had travelled her tens and her hundreds 
of tbousanda of miles without accidwit and without in- 
jnry. I might have added, — witliuut iutiulE. In tlie 
perfect virtue of woman there is a deftinsive ai-mor 
which is villain-pcoof. It is doubtless a harsih judg- 
ment to say that no womati ia ever dishonorably ap- 
pix»ached who huH not first signified her permission ; 
that no man ever dares to invade liar sanetuaiy unless 
he fii-st finds the enelosures down and sees a bt'chun- 
iiig hand across the line. Soiiietiniea a hoart that 
knows no guile, an inuocent'ii that knows no evil is sa 
far betrayed as to bo iusubed ; hut there is ]>1auBi- 
bility and verisimilitude even in the former postti- 
lato. For there ia always a battle of spirits fought in 
thu air l)efijre a foot appmac-bes or a hand is raised. 
It is in this preliminary battle of soul with soul, nf oye 
with eye, of the celestial aura and effluvium radiatt-'d 
by virtue acairst the Tartarian exhalations of vice ; 
— it is this preliminary battle tliat pro|)lieeii.'N the fote 
of the other. Hence tliei-e ia a female purity that no 
villainy Can inviule^ fij-r thoiij;h its wc-apuii5 (ire an 
L'tlK'i'ial essence only, yet they an.' swift us lightning 
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and solid as porpliyry ; and whi>ever dares encounter 
them, perisliea like tlie lai-aelite wlio trod Hpon the 
foot of Sinai when Jehovah thundered on its summit. 
Her sanctity was her shield. She demonstratos how- 
moral beauty cclipsi>s all other beauty. The cliamig 
of nature and of art become wearisome and tedious 
in the presence of such moral glory. 

The benedictions of thousands wLom she has re- 
deemed from misery descend upon her, like pcqjetual 
liymns of joy. Oh, the sin of envy and coveting, if 
her consciousness were its object, would be transmuted 
into a virtue. Though her body yet dwells upon 
earth, yet the soul of suet n being must forever walk 
up and down tlie streets of the Wew Jerusalem; and 
though aho declines all worldly honors, however bril- 
liant, yet the light of the eeven golden caudltisticks 
forever shines in her face. 

Who tlien shall say that man eannot imitate Christ in 
his grandest works ? All acts of truly disinterested 
benevolence, however lowly the sphere in which they are 
exercised, be they but truly self-sacrificing, irrespec- 
tive of reward, bom of the love implantetl by the 
Creator in the soul of man, are real iiuitiitionB of the 
miracles of Christ, awakening human sympathies to 
apprehension of the Infiuite. The wild Indian, when 
made thoroughly to understand tliat Jesu^ Christ was 
■willing to suffer that all men might believe hia in- 
culcatioHB of duty, lays down his weapons of revenge 
and ceases to kill except in solf-defence. The apostle 
El iot madc-i them understand this, ibr ho acted it 
out ; many a devoted Catholic priest who has re- 
nounced the world for their benefit, has made them 
believe it. But it is difHcult to make an Indian a 
21 
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bigot, and wlio can wonder that the work ia ofttsn 
undone when tlipy hear the strife of sectarian liate 
drown the voice of Christian ]ove ? 

I should rejoice, my young friendsi to speak to von 
of some others of those glorious nalnea that constelJato 
the fiiTnament of henevolefice, and to show in what 
ways they, too, animated by the Bpirit of Christ, liave 
worked his miracles ; of Howard, and Mrs. Fry, of 
Oberliu, and FeUxNeft^ of Lord Shaftesbury, and above 
all, of Florence Nightingale, who outqueens a thoiitmnil 
Victorias, and for the transcendent beauty of whose 
character God seems to have heen willing to pay all the 
horrors and wretcliednesa of the Crimean war. But I 
have spoken of a few wliotn I know, and I might add 
such examples as of those who, by the successliil experi- 
ments of many ycnrH^ have proved that for every orphan 
cliild there is a chiUUeas home ; of those who have taken 
prisoners from the hands of the municipal law, and be- 
coming surety for them, have redeemed tliem from the 
law of sin itsulf ; of nohle spirits who have set the bonds- 
man free, although impoverishing themselves by so 
doing ; who have made the middle passage of the euii- 
grant ship, in order to know and rcctity the abuses 
therein practised. These do the " more wonderful 
works" which Chriat predicted to those who were wor- 
shipping his mimcles. And they have not done these 
things merely because Chi*ist pointed the way. Tliey 
have dune them liecause they, like him, had Divina 
natures wrapped up in their human natures. 

But I will pass to what I deem far more vital imita- 
tion of Christ's example, one involving a far higher 
appreciation of his character ; for afV«r all, his allevia- 
tion of outward sulTering is not to he compared witli hi$ 
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removal of spiritual evils. It ia true tliat the auicUora- 
tion of' physical evila does minister to the spiritual needs 
of tuiin ; for while the soul ia imprisoned in a iiaelu-ss 
bod}', it 19 often crippled in its aaceiisiou to prictical 
virtue. 

It is ■narrated that Christ, by the touch of his hand, 
conld annihilate tlie heavy afflictions of blindness, deaf- 
ness, dumbness, insanity, but these were nut liis gr<.'atest 
achievements, nor his peculiar work. His eye was 
ever npou the immortal soul. It was titut he loved 
above all other things, himself included. This healing 
of the sick, the maimed, the blind, was hut a prclimluary 
work, a by-play. In comparison with what ho called 
" My Father's work." His conipassioriatt heait coidd 
not see suffering in any shape without wishing to relieve 
it i but he would purchase good for the soul at the 
price of pain to the body, or mortih cation to the feel- 
ings. He could scourge the money-changers from the 
temple V he could upbraid tho- Phariset;, as well as cheer 
and encourage the woman wlio was taken in the " very 
aet" of crimo. He looked to the motive and the hopa 
of reformation. He knew that the woman who bathed 
his feet with ointment, expressed in so doing a loiftier 
BentimGnt than those who reproached her for not savinw 
her money for the poor. We are not all so situated 
that we can perform the great achievements that immor- 
talize A few historic characters, but there is not one of 
us, not the humblest, who cannot imitate Christ every 
day in our lives. There ia not one of us who haa not 
a brother, or a sister, a friend, or a sidiool-inate, whom 
we can mako better, fta well aa hapiiler. Every day 
calls npon us for fRltritices of small selfishness, for foi-^ 
beafrtnce under provocation, and ft»r the subjngation of 
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evil piopcnsitiLs, Drop tliat stone you "were abont to 
tlirow in retaliation for insult ; unclench that fist with 
which jou were about to redress some supposed, per- 
Impg some real wrong ; silence that tongue about to 
uttur words which would pobon like tho venoin of asps ; 
expel that wicked imiigiiiatian that cornea into your 
thyuglits, ftS Satiin caiue into ths Garden of Eden, foT 
if you do not drive that out of your Paradise, it will 
drive you out. 

While you are passing these years of study in college 
halls, you cannot go forth, seeking tho maimed, tlio 
blind, or the insane, in distant cities, or on the moiin- 
tain to])S. While I am here, I cannot, like Howard, 
visit all the prisons of tho world ; or, like OherlLn, 
plunge into Alpine fastnesses, where the Gospel and 
tbo schoolniaater never were heard of» and, beguining 
with the spade and mattock, as he did, introduce com- 
fort and purity, and set the people forth oo their way to 
Leverlasting life. Hut you can watch over yourselves, 
™d over ane another ; if you see a companion indulg- 
ing some vicious liabit, you can clieck him, and lead 
him by the light of your betteL- example ; nay, ynu can 
spend a week or a month in winning big rega.i*ds and 
good will, and then, through friendship and affuctiun, 
find an avenue to Ins heart, otherwise never opened. 
Aud I, in my sphere, if years have given me any ad- 
vantage over inexperience, I caw watch and warn, and 
counsel, ay, if need be, reprove, though every word 
draws a drop of life'a-blood from my hcait, and llius pre- 
pare you for the inevitable tnala, tho glorious duties, of 
litii. We fan thus do as much good in our rGspertivo 
spheres, as if we crossed lands and seas in setucli of 
tlie suffering and ignorant. We have only to follow 
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Christ's law of lift', " Love one anotliL^r." "Do luito 
others as you would that others should do uiito you." 
Here is tlie whole duty pf man. 

Probably there is not one of the generous, iiit^ii-soultd 
youth bff'ore me, who would not plunge into the water, 
or rush mto the Atimes^ to save his friend, — ti> save a 
ebild, — not necessarily liis own, but flomeliody's (.-hild. 
We ii:el witliin ourselves the powLT to die for others as 
Christ did. Btit can we live for others as he did ? It 
is far more ditticult, I assure you, to live for the tnith 
thau to die for it. I have seen the time when, if that 
would have answered as well, I could have died for a 
cause as easily as & hnhe falls asleep ; but to live for it 
— that ia the cutting off of the right band, that la the 
plucking out of the right eye. Patient perseverance in 
weli-doing is infinitely harder than a sudden and im- 
pulsive self-sacrifice. And hence this "patient con- 
tinuance" ia the brightest jewel in the diadem of 
Christian virtues. 

How infinitely better then, it is, to imitate Christ's 
miracles than to wrangle about their nature, or the 
means by which Ihey were w^rought. They are not 
inimitable. He has sympathy for usi and Iwoka upon 
our hmiiblest efforts apjirovingly. He was " touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities." He was " in all 
points tempted like as we are," He was virtuous, and 
virtue implies a straggle, a choice between the evil and 
the Qjood. We are moved to a noble emulation of him 
by his exercise of moral power, not of supernatural 
power, for there wo cannot follow him. We have seen 
him taken up of the devil into a high mountain, and 
we have seen him prostrate in the Garden of Getb- 

^niane. It was Christ himself who said, the " spirit 
27* 
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indeed U willing, but the flesh ia weak," and it may be 
that he said it of himself too. 

My children, begin early this imitation of Christ. 
Lose no time. Habit has tremendous power. Good 
and evil grow in us with animating, with terrifying 
rapidity. Those tottering feet of in&ncy shall soon 
traverse continents, its lisping tongue command senates. 
The resolve to be virtuous, therefore, to be Christ-like, 
which your heart makes now and here, — oh, what 
grandeur and glory may it quickly reach ; though fee- 
ble now as the wing of unfledged bird, yet from day 
to day it will gather strength, will learn to wheel in 
wider and wider circuits, and to essay loftier and loftier 
flights ; — it soars, it soars, — it shoots beyond the 
stars; — swift and strong as an angel's pinion, I see it 
cleave the etherial realms ■; — -it passes mid heaven ; — 
it has blessed man, and thereby been sanctified ; it has 
alighted at the throne of God- 
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